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''The  diffusion  of  that  which  is  specially  named  science  has  at  the  same 
time  spread  abroad  the  only  spirit  in  which  any  kind  of  knowledge  can  be 
prosecuted  to  a  result  of  lasting  intellectual  yaiue." — Professor  Jebb. 

''All  the  subjects  which  the  sixteenth  century  decided  were  'liberar  are 
studies  in  books;  but  natural  science  is  to  be  studied  not  in  books,  but  in 
things." — President  Eliot. 

"  The  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  indiyidual  must  follow  the  same  course 
as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race." 

" Every  study  should  have  a  purely  experimental  introduction." — Her- 
bert Spencer. 

"Were  I  dictator,  I  would  drive  all  teachers  of  science  out  into  the  great 
field  of  dead  work;  force  them  to  go  through  all  the  gymnastics  of  original 
research  and  its  description,  and  not  permit  them  to  return  to  their  libraries 
until  their  note  books  were  full  of  their  own  measurements  and  calculations, 
sketch  maps,  and  farm  drawings,  severely  accurate,  and  logically  classified, 
to  be  then  compared  with  those  recorded  in  the  books. "~  Joseph  P.  Lesley. 
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PREFACE. 


THIS  work  on  the  elements  of  geology  is  intended  as  a  guide 
in  the  observation  of  nature,  and  a  synoptical  record  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  science.  The  reader 
is  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  laying  substantial  foundations  for  a 
geological  education,  and  to  have  attained  such  mental  develop- 
ment as  to  require  a  text  book  more  advanced  than  the  Author's 
'^  Geological  Excursions."  The  method,  as  in  that  work,  is  an 
appeal  to  the  powers  of  observation;  and  the  facts  cited  are  the 
most  familiar  and  most  accessible.  Happily,  the  widespread 
Drift  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  brings  to  nearly 
every  student's  door  a  body  of  phenomena  so  similar  as  to  supply 
an  intelligible  common  starting  point  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  while  for  students  of  the 
southern  states,  any  inconveniences  may  be  easily  overcome. 
Though  this  method  is  believed  to  be  unique,  it  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  method  which  best  comports  with  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  and  must  prove  most  easy  and 
gratifying  to  the  student.  It  is  the  application  to  geology  of 
those  sound  principles  which  have  come  into  vogue  among  the 
best  modem  teachers  of  the  other  sciences  of  nature.  That  it  is 
entirely  practicable  is  shown  by  the  personal  experience  of  the 
Author,  and  of  many  other  teachers  who  have  used  the  more 
rudimental  work  above  mentioned. 

What  there  is  among  the  universal  phenomena  of  the  Drift  to 
serve  as  the  elementary  data  of  geological  science  will  perhaps  be 
best  understood  by  turning  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the  First 
Part  of  the  book.  The  Author  does  not,  however,  imagine  the 
pupil  a  mere  recording  instrument;  but  bears  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  dawn  of  reflection  is  simultaneous  with  the  exercise  of 
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perception.  The  observer  begins  immediately  to  group  phe- 
nomena — to  generalize,  and  to  inquire  after  those  uniform 
antecedents  which  science  denominates  causes.  The  Author 
encourages  this  tendency  by  pausing  occasionally  to  review,  to 
summarize,  to  induce  a  general  principle,  and  even  to  theorize  a 
little.  Thus,  in  the  First  Part,  scientific  method  is  unknown. 
The  science  is  growing  up  in  the  learner's  mind  simultaneously 
and  symmetrically  in  all  its  departments,  just  as  it  grew  in  the 
intelligence  of  mankind. 

A  little  later,  after  the  nearest  phenomena  have  yielded  their 
lessons,  the  learner  is  led  from  home  to  widen  his  observations. 
Well,  indeed,  if  the  travel  can  be  real,  like  the  earlier  excursions 
into  the  neighborhood.  But  the  impracticability  of  this,  as  a 
rule,  is  offset,  as  far  as  possible,  by  graphical  illustrations.  In 
many  cases,  it  may  be  further  offset  by  specimens,  models,  and 
diagrams.  These  the  school,  or  the  teacher,  or  even  the  pupil 
himself,  may,  to  some  extent,  provide.  As,  after  all,  many 
things  can  only  be  known  from  descriptions,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  them  intelligible. 

The  purpose  to  begin  with  the  Drift  has  led  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  common  minerals  and  rocks  than  has  heretofore  been 
undertaken  in  elementary  works;  but  this  feature,  the  Author 
believes,  requires  no  defence.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  already 
assured  that  the  tables  provided  for  determinations  of  minerals 
and  rocks  from  their  most  obvious  characters  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome;  and  will  satisfy  many  longings  to  know  something 
more  about  the  objects  which  are  absolutely  the  most  obtrusive 
and  familiar  which  we  encounter. 

The  same  purpose  has  led  to  a  more  particular  study  of  some 
common  types  of  fossils  than  has  ordinarily  been  thought  appro- 
priate. But  this  study  has  been  restricted  mainly  to  examples 
widely  distributed  in  the  Drift,  and  therefore  generally  obtaina- 
ble; and  it  has  been  pursued  only  far  enough  to  illustrate  how  to 
study  fossils  in  a  scientific  way. 

The  outcome  of  the  First  Part  is  a  somewhat  chaotic  and 
undigested  mass  of  facts  and  doctrines,  buried  in  a  considerable 
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volume  of  verbiage.  It  does  not,  assuredly,  supply  the  means 
for  a  methodized  apprehension  of  the  elements  of  the  subject. 
But  it  supplies  many  fundamental  facts,  many  great  principles, 
many  impressions,  many  hints  for  personal  observation,  and  many 
impulses  to  continue.  Far  better  for  the  student  to  get  so  much 
than  to  leave  school  in  total  ignorance  of  a  science  which  sus- 
tains so  important  relations  to  industries,  to  culture,  and  to  civili- 
zation. 

Part  II  is  the  complement  of  this.  Here  the  whole  body  of 
facts  and  principles  is  reduced  to  methodical  re-presentation; 
though  the  necessity  of  abridgment  has  led,  in  some  of  the 
chapters,  to  mere  references  to  the  First  Part,  instead  of  recast- 
ings  of  the  matter.  Here,  too,  the  discussions  of  the  several 
topics  are  completed,  and  the  various  portions  are  adjusted  to  a 
logical  relation.  The  last  chapter  is  a  rapid  historical  sweep  over 
the  whole  range  of  terrestrial  events.  To  a  limited  extent, 
therefore,  the  book  may  be  used  for  elementary  reference.  But 
it  must  not  by  any  means  be  conceived  as  intended  for  a  manual. 
The  method  of  a  manual  is  suited  only  for  advanced  students 
and  investigators.  A  very  different  method  is  demanded  by  be- 
ginners. This  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  even  a  ^'text  book." 
That  term  savors  of  an  educational  method  which  is  obsolete  and 
repugnant.  The  present  work  is  a  guide  to  the  study  of  nature, 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  geolog- 
ical science. 

Because  the  work  is  elementary,  it  has  been  restricted  almost 
whoUy  to  American  geology.  But  no  well  beaten  path  has  been 
pursued.  The  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  American 
geology  have  greatly  transformed  the  science,  and  the  subject 
has  to  be  treated  very  much  as  if  no  elementary  books  had  been 
written.  Recent  investigations  have  placed  us  in  possession  of  a 
large  body  of  information  about  the  remote  interior  and  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  the  vast  region  north  of  our  national  boundary. 
To  this  fresh  information  the  author  has  attempted  to  give  due 
attention.  It  will  be  found  a  feature  of  the  work,  that  it  sur- 
passes other  elementary  books  in  its  presentation  of  western 
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geology,  especially  in  its  great  features  and  its  great  historical 
facts. 

The  author's  obligations,  of  course,  lie  in  every  direction; 
they  are,  indeed,  too  many  to  enumerate.  But  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  draw  less  on  the  writers  of  text  books  than  on 
original  sources.  To  his  publishers,  his  indebtedness  and  that  of 
the  public  is  great,  for  that  intelligent  liberality  which  has 
prompted  them  to  demand,  regardless  of  cost,  the  best  style  of 
graphic  illustration,  and  a  perfection  of  mechanical  execution 
which  will  scarcely  be  found  surpassed. 

The  author  entertains  the  hope  that  he  has  here  brought 
within  reach  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  advancement  of  popu- 
lar education  some  improved  means  for  placing  geological  study 
where  of  right  it  belongs — side  by  side  with  the  most  esteemed 
and  most  favored  agencies  of  material  prosperity,  of  civilization, 
and  of  culture. 

Universitt  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  June,  1886. 


PEEFACE  TO  A  KEW  EDITIOK 


THE  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  within  six 
months  of  its  introduction  into  use  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  acceptability  as  an  elementary  guide  to  the  science  of  geology. 
Among  the  numerous  opinions  which  have  reached  the  author 
respecting  its  method  and  matter,  no  one  is  seriously  adverse, 
while  commendations  are  almost  unlimited  in  number.  Yet  the 
author  begs  to  request  teachers  in  schools  where  the  time  given 
to  geology  is  quite  brief,  to  remember  that  the  bulk  of  Part  L 
results  partly  from  the  method  of  treatment;  and  that  method  is 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  subject  entertaining,  and 
building  up  a  knowledge  of  it  in  a  natural  way.  For  a  brief 
course.  Part  I.  may  be  taken  by  itself;  and  then  Part  IL  may  be 
taken  later.  Also,  the  studies  of  fossil  corals  and  shells  in  Part 
I.  may  be  postponed,  as  well  as  the  pals&ontological  portions  of 
Part  II. ;  and  these  may  be  taken  up  subsequently  as  a  course  in 
palaeontology. 

Februabt,  1887. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  DfSTRUCTOE. 


1.  Adhere  scrupulously  to  the  method  of  the  book.  Vary  the  facts, 
illnstrationsy  comments,  and  inferences  according  to  opportunity  or  ability. 

2.  Do  not  permit  any  persons  to  thrust  upon  your  attention,  or  that  of 
the  pupils,  any  specimens  not  yet  considered  in  the  book.  Most  persons 
have  a  few  treasured  minerals  from  some  remote  mining  region  upon  which 
you  will  be  asked  to  pronounce  opinions.  Do  not  be  annoyed  by  them.  The 
specimens  at  your  door  are  incalculably  more  important. 

8.  Give  deliberate  attention  to  the  exercises.  See  that  every  pupil  learns 
to  elucidate  every  subject  presented  in  them.  Occasionally  a  question  is 
raised  which  even  the  teacher  may  not  be  prepared  to  solve.  That  is 
intended.    It  is  profitable  to  have  something  to  study  over. 

4.  If  the  class  is  small — say,  not  over  a  dozen — they  may  be  ordinarily 
taken  into  the  field.  This  is  always  the  best  course.  If  the  class  is  large, 
the  subject  may  be  pursued  chiefly  in  the  class-room;  but  illustrations 
should  be  abundant.  In  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  a  large  supply  of 
specimens,  aU  broken  from  the  same  bowlder,  may  be  furnished,  and  one 
specimen  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  student.  The  teacher  will  then  direct 
attention  to  every  character  visible  in  the  specimen,  pursuing  the  same 
method  as  the  teacher  of  botany.  The  rock  must  have  been  previously 
selected  with  reference  to  showing  what  is  treated  in  the  study  appointed  for 
the  day. 

When  this  specimen  is  well  understood,  another  set  may  be  distributed, 
and  so  on. 

5.  After  a  few  exercises  of  this  kind,  individual  students  may  be  re- 
quired to  name  such  minerals  in  the  specimen  in  hand  as  have  been  pre- 
viously studied.  Then,  after  the  work  is  more  advanced,  a  mixed  lot  of 
specimens  may  be  brought  in,  and  individual  students  requested  to  deter- 
mine them.  Reports  should  be  made  on  slips  of  paper,  and  returned  with 
the  specimen.  These  may  be  examined  immediately,  if  time  permits,  or 
after  the  exercise.  The  student's  report  should  state  all  the  facts  on  which 
the  name  of  the  specimen  depends:  Stratified  or  not;  thick-  or  thin-bedded; 
what  essential  minerals;  what  accessory  minerals;  the  name.  These  exer- 
cises should  be  continued  for  many  days  after  the  end  of  the  subject  of  rocks 
is  reached  in  the  book. 
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6.  Get  supplies  of  rock  specimens,  if  the  class  is  large,  by  having  two 
students  volunteer  to  bring  a  basket  full  on  the  following  day,  and  two  others 
to  bring  another  basket  full,  and  so  on.  The  specimens  should  be  preserved 
in  drawers  for  future  use,  both  during  the  present  and  subsequent  terms.  If 
the  class  is  small,  a  supply  should  be  in  store  for  use  when  the  weather  may 
prevent  field  work. 

7.  Generally,  fragments  of  bowlders  broken  for  building  purposes  may 
be  found,  and  further  reduced  with  the  small  hammers.  If  not,  the  collector 
must  use  a  large  hammer  for  breaking  bowlders.  This  should  belong  to  the 
school.  If  necessary,  a  workman  may  be  taken  along.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  have  a  large  supply  of  bowlders  brought  into  one 
comer  of  the  yard,  or  deposited  under  a  shed.  These  may  all  be  coarsely 
broken  at  once  by  a  workman.  Smaller  fragments  may  be  produced  by  the 
students  as  needed ;  but  specimens  from  the  same  bowlder  should  be  kept 
together.  This  method  may  be  best  suited  to  some  girls*  schools,  to  institu- 
tions in  large  cities  and  in  other  localities  where  Drift  specimens  are  not 
easily  accessible. 

In  a  region  destitute  of  bowlders  a  supply  may  be  obtained  from  some 
bowlder-covered  region,  by  causing  to  be  shipped  as  freight  a  number  of 
bowlders  of,  different  sorts  of  rocks,  either  unbroken  and  unboxed  or  broken 
into  hand  specimens  and  boxed.  The  author  has  already  sent  boxed  speci- 
mens to  the  southern  states  and  to  the  Illinois  prairies. 

9.  Encourage  the  procurement  of  a  good  supply  of  hammers  and  lenses 
by  the  students.  They  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  satisfactory  work. 
The  lenses  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  examination  of  rocks. 

10.  Encourage  the  formation  of  private  collections,  and  see  that  they  are 
kept  properly  ticketed.  See  that  a  good  collection  is  formed  for  the  school. 
Procure,  if  possible,  from  some  dealer  a  standard  collection  of  common 
minerals  and  rocks. 

11.  Embrace  every  opportunity  to  require  drawings.  Blackboard  draw- 
ings are  useful;  but  careful  sketches  on  drawing  paper  are  better.  Sketches 
of  clifb,  quarries,  gravel  banks,  ravines,  fossils,  or  any  other  geological  fea- 
tures or  phenomena  should  be  required  of  all. 

12.  Dwell  long  on  the  subject  of  geological  sections.  Nothing  is  a  more 
useful  exercise  for  the  pupil  than  the  construction  of  sections  from  the  geo- 
logical map.  If  the  locality  permits,  have  the  students  also  construct  sec- 
tions, with  measurements,  from  the  field. 

13.  Require  each  student  to  construct  a  tinted  geological  map.  Prefer- 
ably a  map  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  or  better,  of  the 
whole  country.  The  maps  in  the  text  book  may  be  enlarged ;  or,  for  more 
accuracy,  the  map  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  may  be  used. 

14.  Require  every  student  to  make,  also,  collections  of  fossils,  and  to 
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determine  their  names  if  possible.  Do  not  fail  to  secure  exercises  in  grind- 
ing, polishing,  and  inyestigating,  as  indicated  in  Study  XXX  of  this  book. 
15.  The  production  of  a  neat  and  accurate  geological  map  may  well 
abate  considerably  the  rigor  of  a  final  examination.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  well  labelled  collection  of  specimens,  or  a  number  of  well  prepared  thin 
sections,  or  a  larger  number  of  polished  surfaces  of  rocks  or  fossils.  In  this 
first  stage  of  the  study,  the  senses  and  the  hands  are  to  be  kept  in  full  exer- 
cise. These  will  supply  motives  for  the  pleased  activity  of  imagination, 
memory,  and  the  reasoning  powers. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

HamxnerB. — ^The  best  forms  of  Hammers  for  general  use  are  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2.  The  palieontologist's  pattern,  with  pene  a  tapering  and 
sharp,  and  transverse  to  the  handle,  is  by  far  most  convenient  in  collecting 
fossils.    The  face  b  should  be  flat,  square  cornered,  and  longest  in  the  direc- 


b 
FiCK  1.— GKOi.oezcAL  Hamicbb.    PAI.JI-  Fio.  2.--GE0L0OICAL  Haxxkb.    Quabrt- 

OlTT0L0«XBT*B  FaTTKBH.  MAM'S,  OB  STOMBXASON'B,  PATTEBH. 

tion  of  the  handle.  The  eye  should  be  laige;  the  handle  of  hickory,  thick, 
short,  and  shaped  as  shown,  and  fastened  in  with  two  iron  wedges.  Weight 
may  be  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound.  For  working  among  very  hard  rocks, 
the  stonemason's  pattern  is  better.  The  pene  is  parallel  to  the  handle,  less 
tapering,  and  blunter.  The  temper  of  all  hammers  should  be  that  required 
by  the  stonemason.  Notice,  the  pene  of  the  paleeontologist's  hammer  must 
not  be  used  on  quartzose  rocks. 

Larger  quarryman's  hammers,  with  long  handles  for  use  with  both 
hands,  and  weighing  from  two  to  five  pounds,  are  needed  for  breaking  large 
bowlders;  but  one  at  the  service  of  the  class  is  sufiloient. 

UsinsT  the  Hammer. — A  blow  with  the  flat  face  of  the  hammer  in  the 
middle  of  a  fragment  shatters  it  irregularly.  A  blow  with  the  face  a  little 
inclined,  or  with  the  pene  of  the  hammer,  tends  to  produce  a  fracture  in  the 
direction  of  the  face-edge,  or  the  pene.    If  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  size  of 
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»  qjedmen,  or  dress  it  into  form,  a  quick,  sharp  blow  with  the  faoe-edge  or 
the  pene,  delivered  near  the  margin  of  the  specimen,  will  cause  a  break  only 
along  the  line  of  contact.  If  the  edge  is  too  thicl^  to  break  in  this  way, 
make  it  thinner  by  clipping  off  with  blows  along  the  edge  near  the  angles. 

A  steel-faced  anvil,  weighing  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  is  useful  in  dressing 
specimens,  and  in  breaking  up  masses  for  the  removal  of  fossils.  For  the 
former  object,  hold  the  specimen  so  that  the  portion  to  be  removed  projects 
beyond  the  anvil  face,  and  the  specimen  rests  solidly  on  the  edge  of  the  face. 
Then  strike  a  sharp  blow  on  the  projecting  part,  and  it  will  break  off  along 
the  line  of  contact  with  the  anvil. 

To  break  a  large  bowlder,  strike  repeatedly  with  the  pene  of  a  heavy 
quarryman's  hammer  along  a  selected  line.  Sooner  or  later  the  bowlder  will 
split. 

Hardness  Tester. — A  steel  rod,  wedge-shaped  and  pointed  at  one  end. 


a 


Fig.  8.»Habdnbb8  Tkbtbb.    a,  View  of  the  Flattened  Side  of  Point    &,  View  of  the 

Taper  toward  the  Point. 

as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  is  convenient ;  but  an  old  three-cornered  file  ground  to 
a  point  is  just  as  efficient.  In  default  of  both,  a  well  tempered  knife  point 
may  be  used.    Whatever  tester  is  adopted,  use  the  same  habitually. 

Magnifiers. — A  simple  pocket  magnifier  is  indispensable  in  the  exam- 
ination of  minerals  and  rocks.    A  glass  with  a  single 
lens  wiU  be  suitable.   A  larger  size  than  these  figured 
is  preferable.    Get  nothing  but  a  pocket  magnifier. 
^^  Acid. — A  small  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  dilute 

§J^^  chlorhydric  (muriatic)  acid  should  be  at  hand  in  the 

V^^^       class  room  for  testing  carbonates.    A  drop  may  be 
^^^^^      taken  out  on  the  tip  of  a  blunt  stick,  and  applied  to 
^^^^B      the  specimen.    In  the  lack  of  such  acid  very  strong 
^^^B      vinegar  will  answer  in  some  cases;  but  do  not  depend 
on  it. 

Tickets. — Small  tickets,  to  be  permanently  at- 
tached to  specimens  to  receive  numbers,  may  be  cir- 
cular, oval,  or  other  shape,  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  (five  millimetres)  in  diameter,  punched  from  thin  white  or  colored 
paper  that  will  take  ink.  A  common  saddler's  or  tinner's  punch  may  be 
used.    Fold  the  paper,  and  punch  through  many  thicknesses  with  one  blow. 


Fio.  4.— Maonifixbs. 
a.  Oval,  ft,  BellowB 
Shaped. 
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resting  on  a  block  of  lead  or  wood.  As  the  tickets  will  tend  to  adhere,  lay  a 
quantity  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  rub  them  wit&  the  finger  tips  of  the 
other.    Square,  oblong  or  triangular  tickets  may  be  cut  with  scissors. 

Oement. — Do  not  use  common  mucilage.    Take 

Clear  Gum  Arabic       •  %   •        •  •        2  ozs. 

Fine  Starch l^ioz. 

White  Sugar ^oz. 

Pulrerize  the  gum  arable  in  a  mortar,  and  dissolre  in  so  much  water  as  the 
laundress  would  use  for  the  quantity  of  starch  indicated.  Dissolve  the 
starch  and  sugar  in  the  gum  solution.  Then  cook  the  mixture  in  a  vessel 
suspended  laundry  fashion,  in  boiling  water,  until  the  starch  becomes  clear. 
The  cement  must  be  as  thick  as  tar,  and  must  be  kept  so.  Use  from  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  having  a  small  round  bristle-brush  passing  through  the 
cork.  Keep  from  spoiling  by  means  of  a  lump  of  camphor  gum,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves  or  sassafras.  Do  not  use  oement  that  has  grown  sour  and  thin. 
Some  of  the  fresh-made  cement  may  be  hard-dried  in  greased  patty-pans, 
and  then  removed  and  kept  indefinitely,  to  be  softened  when  needed  —  a 
good  expedient  for  a  long  journey.  This  cement  may  be  used  to  repair  min- 
erals, rocks,  or  fossils,  and  to  attach  tickets.  One  lot  of  cement  will  serve 
several  persons. 

Attachixis^  Tickets.— Spread  a  quantity  of  specimens  on  a  table,  with 
the  side  to  be  ticketed  turned  up.  Spread,  also,  a  quantity  of  tickets,  so 
separated  as  to  lie  singly.  With  the  point  of  the  brush,  touch  half  a  dozen 
specimens  in  the  proper  place  with  the  cement.  With  the  moistened  tip  of 
die  finger,  lift  a  ticket,  and  press  it  on  a  gummed  spot.  Press  firmly,  till 
the  ticket  takes  the  shape  of  the  surface,  and  the  cement  is  forced  quite  to 
the  edges.  Then,  as  some  cement  adheres  to  the  finger,  rub  the  finger  tip 
on  a  damp  towel.  This  removes  the  oement,  and  leaves  the  finger  damp  to 
lift  another  ticket.    Thus  the  process  of  attaching  is  expeditious. 

The  NomberB. — To  write  the  numbers  on  the  tickets,  after  well  dried, 
use  perfectly  black  ink,  and  a  sharp,  good,  and  fresh  steel  pen.  Make  your 
very  plainest  figures.  These  are  a  permanent  record ;  illegible  numbers  are 
a  vexation.  The  numbers  refer  to  a  register,  where,  against  corresponding 
numbers,  may  be  found  columns  giving  name,  locality,  how  obtained,  and 
other  information.  Separate  labels  bearing  the  names  and  the  same  num- 
bers may  also  be  used. 

Colored  Tickets. — If  each  person  in  a  class  or  company  adopts  a  par- 
ticular color  for  his  tickets,  then  all  the  specimens  of  the  company  may  be 
mixed,  and  may  be  classified  as  one  lot;  and  afterward  each  person  can 
select  his  own.    See  that  the  colored  paper  is  toriting  paper,  and  color  dis- 
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Unct  and  Jtut,    Separate  ownership  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  form  of 
tbe  ticket. 


r. — ^To  put  the  preliminary  geography  on  the  sheet  is 
a  Taloable  exercise,  but  is  not  a  study  of  geology.  The  work  may  be  done 
as  an  accessory  in  the  study  of  geography,  or  an  exercise  in  drawing.  For 
oar  porpose  procure  blank  (uncolored)  pUnted  maps  if  possible.  These  may 
sometimes  be  had  of  map  publishers.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
bare  for  some  years  supplied  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  print  a  very 
large  assortment  of  maps ;  but  they  do  not  keep  in  stock  blank  impressions 
such  as  we  need;  they  have  to  be  specially  printed  when  called  for,  and  the 
call  should  be  for  fifty  or  more.  The  writer  uses  a  map  of  the  entire  United 
States;  and  the  best  suited  is  their  so-called  "standard  map,"  twenty-six 
inches  by  forty-three  and  one-half  inches,  1882 ;  or  the  later  one,  thirty  and 
one-half  inches  by  forty  inches,  1885.  Either  is  a  complete  railroad  map. 
When  geologically  colored  and  mounted,  it  makes  a  useful  chart  for  reference, 
as  well  as  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  faithful  work. 

Cloth  Backing. — ^This  is  not  essential  but  very  serviceable.  Dampen 
a  piece  of  fine  muslin  of  requisite  size.  Stretch  it  firmly  on  a  smooth  board 
by  tacking  it  down.  Paste  the  back  of  the  map  with  smooth  flour  paste  appl  ied 
with  a  large,  stiff,  flat  brush.  Lay  the  pasted  surface  on  the  stretched  cloth, 
carefully  excluding  all  air  by  holding  the  edges  of  the  map  up  and  allowing 
the  centre  to  come  flrst  in  contact.  Press  the  two  surfaces  together  by  rub- 
bing from  the  centre  toward  the  sides  throxkgh  tfie  medium  of  a  cloth.  It  is  best 
to  leave  the  whole  attached  to  the  board  or  table  until  the  map  is  completed. 
Then  the  edges  may  be  trimmed,  and  the  map  mounted  on  rollers. 

Geological  Colors. — As  yet,  no  set  of  colors  has  been  agreed  upon  for 
general  use;  but  the  following  table  indicates  customary  usage: 


FOKMATIONS. 

Tertiary. 

Cretaceous. 

Jura-Trias. 

Upper  Carboniferous. 

Lower  Carboniferous. 

Devonian. 

Silurian. 

Cambrian. 

Eozoic. 

Eruptive. 


COLORS. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Purple. 

Brown. 

Blue. 

Yellowish  Brown. 

Red  Purple. 

Slate. 

Orange  Red. 


MATERIALS. 

Ghimboge. 

Ghimboge  and  Blue  Ink. 

Carmine  and  Blue  Ink. 

Burnt  Umber. 

Blue  Ink. 

Gamboge  and  Burnt  Umber. 

Blue  Ink  and  Much  Carmine. 

India  Ink  and  Blue  Ink. 

Carmine  Ink  and  Gamboge. 

Carmine  Ink. 


Bright  Red. 

The  above  is  sufficiently  detailed  for  the  elementary  student,  and  requires 
but  a  very  simple  outfit,  one  of  which  will  supply  several  persons.  When 
subdivisions  of  these  formations  are  to  be  indicated,  use  lighter  and  deeper 
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shades  of  the  same  colors — the  lighter  for  the  newer  formations.  For 
deeper  yellow,  orange  may  be  used.  Put  on  a  blank  space  a  legend  explan- 
atory of  the  colors. 

These  colors  may  be  used  on  the  map  published  in  the  text  book.  They 
may  also  be  used  on  sections. 

Avoid  colors  too  deep.  Avoid  the  use  of  too  much  paint.  Make  sharp, 
clean  outlines.    Be  exact.    Use  large  camel's  hair  brushes. 

Wall  Maps.— Get  cotton  sheeting  of  requisite  width,  and  cut  length  in 
proportion  to  the  width  —  calculating  from  the  dimensions  of  the  map  to  be 
enlarged.  Use  dry  pulverized  colors  mixed  in  weak  glue  water.  Stretch  the 
cloth  on  a  frame  erected  vertically  in  a  room.  It  may  be  like  a  quilting 
frame,  in  four  pieces,  with  holes  and  pegs  for  varying  the  size.  Tack  the 
cloth  thoroughly.  Prepare  the  ground  with  one  or  two  coats  of  whiting  and 
glue  water.  When  dry,  pencil  in  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  at  inter- 
vals calculated  from  the  map  to  be  copied;  and  from  these  pencU  in  the 
geography.  In  the  same  manner  lay  down  the  geological  outlines.  Then 
apply  the  colors,  and  lastly  put  in  the  lettering,  rivers,  boundaries  and  what- 
ever else  requires  the  black — which  will  be  made  of  lampblack  and  glue 
water.  Tou  cannot  put  the  colors  over  the  lampblack.  Do  not  omit  the 
explanatory  legend.  Cut  the  top  and  bottom  straight  and  mount  on  rollers. 
Caution :  Use  only  glue  enough  to  make  the  colors  adhere. 
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GEOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 


PAET  L 
FIELD  STUDIES; 

OB,   HOW  WB  MAT  OBSEBYE   THE   FACTS   AND   LBABN  THEIB 

MEANING. 

STUDY  I.— Surface  Materials. 

I  DESIRE  by  some  natural  and  pleasant  method  to  introduce 
my  young  friends  to  the  science  of  geology.  I  trust  the 
study  of  the  subject  will  prove  entertaining,  but  I  shall  endeavor 
at  the  same  time  to  put  them  on  a  truly  scientific  course.  The 
method  which  seems  most  suitable  for  us  in  the  beginning  is  that 
called  inductive.  We  propose  to  see  things  for  ourselves,  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions  from  them.  For  the  present  we  will 
confine  our  attention  mostly  to  such  things.  But  when  our 
walks  shall  have  extended  over  the  fields  most  accessible  to  us, 
we  will  enlarge  our  information  by  talks  on  other  fields  in  which 
other  persons  have  walked. 

As  geology/  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  earthy  we  have 
not  far  to  go  before  beginning  to  learn.  The  earth  is  under  our 
feet;  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  it  and  see  what  facts  may  be 
observed.  These  will  be  geological  facts.  Every  fact  learned 
by  observing  the  earth  is  part  of  the  science;  and  the  things 
observed  near  home  are  just  as  real  science,  and  just  as  impor- 
tant, as  those  in  distant  lands,  of  which  we  may  read  in  the 
books. 
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Now,  first  of  all,  we  see  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered by  a  bed  of  loose  materials  consisting  chiefly  of  sand, 
gravel,  small  stones,  and  clay.  We  will  call  these  materials 
Drifty  for  a  reason  which  will  be  understood  hereafter.  The 
uppermost  layer,  which  is  known  as  aoil^  is  generally  of  a  darker 
color  and  evidently  contains  some  other  substance.  We  observe 
the  color  darkest,  and  the  depth  of  the  soil  greatest  in  places 
where  most  vegetable  material  goes  to  decay;  as,  for  instance, 
where  many  leaves  ai^cumulate  from  year  to  year,  or  where 
grasses  or  mosses  have  grown  abundantly  and  decayed,  as  in  low 
meadows  and  swamps.  In  some  situations  the  soil  is  mostly  or 
wholly  composed  of  substances  forming  a  fine  dark  mould,  with 
very  little  gravelly  or  sandy  material  derived  from  the  Drift. 
We  also  observe  that  least  soil  exists  in  situations  where  least 
vegetable  matter  has  decayed,  as  on  dry  knolls  and  along  sterile 
slopes,  where  the  bed  rock  comes  near  the  surface.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  these  observations  that  the  matter  which  imparts  a 
darker  color  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  Drift  is  of  a  vegetable 
character. 

Should  it  happen  that  our  observations  begin  in  a  prairie 
region,  like  that  of  central  and  northern  Illinois,  we  should 
notice  a  great  depth  of  dark  soil,  indicating  that  vegetation  must 
have  grown  over  the  surface  with  extraordinary  luxuriance. 
What  we  notice  of  the  native  plants  or  the  growing  crops  quite 
justifies  the  inference.  We  observe,  too,  that  the  land  is  nearly 
level,  and  therefore,  the  matters  resulting  from  vegetable  deoay 
have  lain  on  the  spot  where  they  grew,  and  have  not  been  washed 
away  by  flowing  water.  Those  who  dig  wells  on  the  prairies  find 
that  underneath  the  deep  soil  the  material  is  finer  than  the  sub- 
soil of  most  other  regions,  and  has  different  colors.  There  are 
very  few  pebbles  or  cobble  stones  either  in  the  soil  or  the  sub- 
soil. This  prairie  deposit  *  must,  therefore,  have  been  produced 
in  a  different  way  from  the  common  Drift  of  other  regions. 

But  now  we  visit  some  locality  where  a  deep  excavation  has 
been  sunk,  and  find  that  the  prairie  deposit  does  not  continue 
down  to  the  bed  rock.    At  the  depth  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
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feftt  we  reach  the  bottom  of  it;  &nd  then  coinea,  j^nerally,  some- 
thing like  the  real  Drift  of  other  regions.  We  examine  it  care- 
fully.  There  are  the  same  sand  and  gravel,  the  same  rounded 
stones,  as  make  up  the  Drift  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  distin* 
guished  from  the  Drift.  It  is  the  Drift.  So  we  feel  authorized 
to  draw  another  inference.  The  real  Drift  was  laid  down  over 
much  of  the  prairie  region  the  same  as  over  other  regions. 
Then,  afterward,  hy  some  means  the  fine  prairie  deposit  was  laid 

But  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  us  who  set  out  to  view  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  walk  over  the  common  Drift,  This  is 
something  so  nearly  alike  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Ohio,  that  persons  every- 
where will  see  nearly  the  same  things.  So,  wherever,  within  the 
region  indicated,  you  may  begin  this  study,  you  will  be  able  to 
observe  the  geological  facts  which  I  now  intend  to  poiut  out. 

The  surface  of  the  Drift,  as  you  have  noticed,  is  generally 
rolling.  There  are  bills  and  ridges  and  valleys.  The  streams 
flow  along  the  valleys,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  agencies  in 
the  making  ot  the  valleys.  The  forms  of  the  hills  are  rounded, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  have  been  shaped  by  the 
rains.  We  notice,  however,  that  many  ot  the  Drift  hills  are 
elongated,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  any  par- 
ticular region  their  longer  diameters  are  all  turned  in  the  same 
direction.  There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this,  and  we  shall 
try  and  discover  it. 


Pis.  S.— Drift  Hilli  ra  WucoNinr.    (Clumberlln.}   Sm,  iJki,  Fig.  SST. 

When  we  examine  the  materials  of  the  Drift,  we  notice  that 
it  is  composed  mostly  of  sand,  fine  and  coarse,  with  occasional 
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beds  of  clay.  There  are  many  stones,  lai^  &nd  small,  and  they 
are  all  rounded.  We  shall  call  them  all  bowlders.  When  they 
are  not  over  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  they  are  knovrn  as 
cobble  stonee,  and  are  used  for  rough  paving.  When  they  are  an 
inch  or  less  in  diameter,  down  to  the  size  of  gravel,  we  oall  them 
pebbles.  They  are  used  with  gravel  and  sand  in  road  making, 
and  also,  mixed  with  asphaltum  or  ooal  tar,  in  sidewalks.  Bowl- 
ders of  all  sizes  are  generally  dispersed  through  the  Drift;  but 
the  larger  bowlders  are  by  no  means  uniformly  dispersed.  Many 
extensive  fields  are  entirely  free  from  them,  while  in  others  they 
form  a  serious  obstruction  to  cultivation.  Here  is  a  view  of  a 
bowlder-oovered  field  near  Gloucester,  Mass.     (Fig.  6.) 


M  Qloucmtib,  Hus. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  bed  rock  is  completely 
buried  by  Drift,  large  bowlders  are  broken  up  and  used  for 
building  stones.  They  present  a  substantial  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Drift  materials  will  be  noted.  If  we 
go  to  any  railroad  cut  through  the  Drift,  we  see  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  laid  down  without  any  general  uniformity.  The  beds  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  inclinations,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
bed  the  thinner  layers,  or  {amints,  are  often  seen  to  pass  obliquely 
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across.  Fig.  7  presents  a  view  of  a  gravel  bank  cut  through  in 
the  construction  of  a  street.  Underneath  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
a  a  a  ay  we  notice  some  gravelly  beds,  b  b  by  presenting  a  con- 
fused and  oblique  stratification.  These  are  followed  by  horizon- 
tally stratified  sand,  c  c  c  Cy  and  two  courses  of  pebbles,  d dd 
and  ee  ^y  separated  by  a  stratum  of  pebbly  sand  which  is  obliquely 
laminated.  Still  lower  is  another  bed  of  gravel,  fffy  distinctly 
laminated,  but  in  the  other  direction.  This  passes,  toward  the 
right,  into  another  bed,  g  ^,  with  laminoB  inclining  to  the  right. 
At  A  A  is  another  stratum  of  fine  huffish  sand  with  lamination 
inclined  steeply  to  the  right.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a 
sloping  pile  of  sand,  i  i,  which  has  run  down  from  above. 

This  fine  example  of  a  gravel  bluff  simply  illustrates  what 
may  be  found  on  almost  every  square  mile  of  the  northern  states. 
This  view  is  129  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Huron  River,  and  204 
feet  above  the  bed  rock,  which  has  only  been  reached  by  boring. 
On  the  bed  rock  the  Drift  is  found  to  be  a  heavy  mass  of  unstrat' 
ified  clay,  with  many  large  bowlders  dispersed  through  it.  At 
other  localities  this  bottom  bowlder  clay  is  found  exposed  at  the 
surface.  Sometimes  the  materials  are  so  firmly  packed  together 
that  digging  in  them  is  difficult.  This  is  the  nature  of  hard-pan. 
When  a  wide  extent  of  hard  pan  or  clay  underlies  a  level  region 
and  is  near  the  surface,  it  arrests  the  downward  escape  of  the 
rains,  and  gives  rise  to  a  marshy  district. 

Hereafter  we  shall  return  to  a  more  careful  study  of  Drift 
arrangement,  and  shall  try  to  ascertain  how  the  materials  were 
produced,  and  how  they  were  spread  so  extensively  over  the 
country. 

EXERCISES.* 

State  some  geological  fact  observed  by  yourself.  What  other  geological 
facts  can  you  mention?  Is  there  any  hill  of  Drift  materials  near  your  resi- 
dence?  Is  there  any  hill  not  formed  of  Drift  materials?   State  how  the  Drift 

*To  THE  Student.— The  "ExerciscB^^  in  this  book  are  not  qnestioxiB  on  the  text 
bat  rather  appliecUiont  of  the  principles,  and  generalizations  from  facts  stated  in  the 
text.  They  are  intended  to  stimulate  thought.  Some  may  be  too  difficult  to  answer  at 
preseot^too  difficult  even  for  the  teacher.    Do  not  let  this  produce  any  feeling  of  dis- 
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hill  appears  to  be  made  np.  State  what  cuts  or  excavations  have  been  made 
in  it.  Did  you  observe  any  sort  of  stratification  in  it?  What  is  the  color  of 
the  sand?  Is  the  sand  coarse  or  fine?  Can  you  name  any  hill  or  place  where 
clay  appears?  Does  the  bed  rock  come  to  the  surface  in  your  neighborhood? 
Is  the  bed  rock  reached  in  digging  wells?  If  so,  does  the  water  come^out  of 
the  rook  or  from  the  Drift?  Does  the  bed  rock  belong  to  the  Drift?  Men- 
tion some  valley  which  is  sunken  in  the  Drift.  Mention  some  steep  bank 
along  the  valley.  Mention  a  bank  or  hill  not  covered  by  vegetation.  Where 
is  sand  obtained  for  making  mortar?  What  is  the  difference  between  sand 
and  gravel?  Mention  some  prairie  region.  Is  it  level  or  hilly?  What  sort 
of  material  lies  at  the  surface  of  a  prairie?  Why  does  not  Drift  lie  on  the 
surface? 


STUDY  II.— Springs  and  Wells. 

I  suppose  you  remember  the  little  pond,  where  the  water  rests 
in  a  little  basin  of  earth  and  never  leaks  out  at  the  bottom. 
What  holds  the  water?  If  you  dig  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  fill 
it  with  water,  the  water  soon  disappears.  It  soaks  into  the  ground. 
But  if  you  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a  coat  of  clay,  the 
water  is  retained.  You  may  have  seen  little  duck  ponds  made  in 
this  way.  It  is  a  layer  of  clay  which  holds  the  water  in  the  little 
lakelet  in  the  field.  Clay  is  so  fine  and  compact  that  it  is  almost 
impervious  to  water. 

Suppose  the  little  pond  filled  with  sand  and  gravel.  Now  we 
have  a  basin  of  loose  materials  completely  saturated  with  water, 
and  the  clay  bed  beneath  prevents  the  water  from  escaping.  The 
surface  of  the  materials  is  wet;  the  water  is  stagnant.  After  a 
time  some  decaying  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  on  it,  and 
grasses  and  sedges  may  take  root,  and  we  shall  have  a  marsh. 
Nearly  all  marshes  and  swamps  are  simply  accumulations  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  soil,  which  are  kept  saturated  with  water  because  a 
bed  of  clay  or  hard  pan  underlies  and  prevents  the  water  from 
soaking  away. 

eoangement  If  yon  answer  half  of  these  qneations  yon  do  well.  With  a  little  reflection 
you  will  answer  more.  It  will  be  all  the  more  useful  if  some  research  is  necessary,  or  If 
the  question  has  to  be  pondered  over  seyeral  days  or  weeks.  He  is  the  most  meritorious 
stndent,  however,  who  succeeds  in  explaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  presented. 
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Of  ooiine  there  is  a  raised  rim  around  this  basin.  From  the 
level  of  the  marsh  the  Drift  surface  slopes  upward  on  all  sides. 
Let  US  now  dig  a  ditch  through  the  Drift  border  of  the  swamp, 
and  give  it  a  slight  descent  toward  the  nearest  stream  of  water. 
Now  the  water  drains  from  the  swamp,  and  the  land  becomes 
sufficiently  dry  for  cultivation.  Now  the  swamp  may  be  plowed 
and  planted  to  corn.  The  basin  of  the  swamp  still  collects  the 
rains,  but  the  ditch  continually  carries  away  the  excess.  If  the 
ditch  were  covered,  we  should  see  the  water  only  at  its  place  of 
exit,  and  we  might  consider  it  a  spring. 

On  the  bill  slope  is  a  spring,  which  is  nothing  but  the  mouth 
of  a  covered  ditch  or  drain  conveying  the  water  from  some 
saturated  bed  of  porous  materials  concealed,  beneath  the  fields. 
How  steadily  it  flows!  How  limpid  and  cool  and  refreshing  is  the 
stream!  It  glides  down  the  bank,  and  is  soon  joined  by  several 
other  streamlets  fed  by  other  springs  along  the  same  hill  slope. 
All  together  they  form  a  pretty  little  brook,  which  flows  through 
the  meadows  and  pasture  lands  for  many  a  mile.  And  all  along 
its  course  the  grateful  cattle  slake  their  thirst  from  the  oool 
stream. 


s.  8.— SvBiHB  iMimn  VB<»  A  BAnc  or  Dstn. 


Let  us  go  back  to  the  hillside  spring.  Here,  Fig.  8,  is  a 
out  wfaiob  shows  the  various  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  which 
form  the  Drift  hill  from  which  the  water  issues.     Here  is  the  soil 
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at  the  top  with  its  vegetatioD,  and  underneath  are  the  common 
Drift  materials  presenting  their  usaal  imperfect  stratification, 
their  oblique  lamination,  and  their  abrupt  limitations.  It  is  the 
same  thing  as  seen  in  the  Drift  section  in  Fig.  7.  Only  here  is 
a  bed  of  clay.  It  is  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  clay  that  the 
water  issues.  This  bed  of  clay  extends  back  into  the  hill  an 
unknown  distance.  It  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  It 
may  be  even  a  mile  or  several  miles.  Generally,  however,  all  the 
Drift  beds  have  but  very  limited  extent.  Now,  in  this  case,  the 
rain  which  falls  upon  the  fields  percolates  downward  through  the 
sand  and  gravel  beds,  but  is  arrested  by  the  clay  bed.  Then  the 
water  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  clay  bed  in  the  direction  of 
its  slope,  and  that  happens  to  bring  it  to  a  place  of  oiUcrop  on 
the  hillside.  The  clay  bed  is  like  a  basin  to  hold  the  water,  though 
it  may  be  filled  with  sand.  If  the  basin  is  flat,  or  very  shallow, 
we  have  a  broad  sheet  of  sand  saturated  with  water  ready  to 
flow  off  wherever  its  margin  reaches  a  hill  slope.  If  the  basin  is 
depressed  like  a  trough,  the  most  abundant  flow  is  along  the 
trough.  If  the  hill  slope  cuts  across  the  trough,  then  the  move- 
ment of  the  considerable  stream  may  wash  out  some  of  the  sand, 
and  leave  a  real  underground  passage,  along  which  flows  a  sub- 
terranean stream.     The  case  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  much  like  this. 

Now,  evidently,  if  the  water  basin  extends  back  under  the 
land,  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  whose  house  is  too  elevated  to 
have  a  spring  to  dig  down  to  the  basin  of  water  which  supplies 
the  spring.  This  is  a  weU,  Wherever  an  excavation  is  sunk  to  a 
bed  of  sand  resting  on  a  clay  stratum,  there  water  will  be  found. 
But  no  one  can  tell  certainly  the  depth  at  which  the  clay  stratum 
will  be  reached.  In  some  places  it  is  so  near  the  surface  that 
even  a  common  cellar  reaches  the  water.  In  other  places  it  lies 
at  a  depth  of  fifty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  feet;  and  the  well 
would  be  too  deep  for  use.  But  remember  that  it  is  not  every- 
where the  same  clay  stratum  which  arrests  the  water.  As  these 
Drift  beds  are  of  very  limited  extent,  no  one  can  be  certain  of 
reaching  water  at  the  same  depth  as  in  another  well  but  a  few 
rods  distant.     Nor  does  the  height  of  the  ground  indicate  any- 
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thing  in  reference  to  the  depth  of  the  water-beariDg  Btratum. 
All  theae  things  are  illustrated  in  the  adjoining  ont,  Fig.  9. 


Fib.  9.— Dibp  akd  Shallow  Willi. 

Here  a,  b,  c  are  clay  beds,  each  of  limited  extent,  and  each  over- 
laid by  a  sandy  bed  which  receives  water  by  percolation  from  the 
surface.  The  descending  water  which  is  arrested  by  c  is  con- 
veyed to  an  outcrop  on  the  hill  slope,  where  it  escapes  as  a  spring 
and  continues  its  descent.  That  which  is  arrested  by  a  and  b 
spreads  laterally,  and  after  the  basins  are  full  it  overflows  and 
descends  to  still  lower  basins.  At  e  the  basin  b  is  reached  by 
digging  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  At  d,  which  is  but  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant, and  is  also  at  a  lower  level,  the  well  must  be  sunk  fifty  feet 
to  reach  the  water  basin  a. 

Probably  the  water  in  basins  a  and  b  finds  outlet  somewhere 
in  springs.  It  may  be  directly  from  these  basins,  or  it  may  be 
from  other  basins  into  which  these  overflow.  The  fact  that  a  - 
basin  supplies  one  or  many  springs  does  not  prevent  its  supplying 
wells  also.  An  escavation  sunk  at  /  would  result  in  a  well, 
though  the  spring  or  range  of  springs  from  the  basin  c  may  not 
be  far  away. 

Spring  and  well  waters  are  not  absolutely  pure.  Remember 
that  these  waters  came  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  must 
have  dissolved  and  carried  away  «s  much  as  possible  both  from 
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the  surface  and  from  beneath  the  surface.     You  can  easily  ima- 
gine that  some  well  and  spring  waters  are  notably  impure  and 
unhealthy.     Some  villages  and  cities  have  been  so  poisoned  by 
water  which  seemed  to  possess  a  sparkliog  purity  that  deadly 
epidemics  have  been  occasioned.     In  many  an  instance  the  mys- 
terious deaths  of  the  inmates  of  an  isolated  dwelling — even  a 
farm  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  country  air — have  been  traced 
to  impurity  of  well  water  infected  by  drainage  from  the  sur- 
face.    Geologically  speaking,  however,  we  are  most  interested 
in  the  mineral  substances  dissolved  by  subterranean  waters  and 
supplied  to  wells  and  springs.    The  most  frequently  occurring 
are  compounds  of  lime  and  iron.    The  Drift  sands  abound  in 
them;  the  waters  dissolve  them,  and  escaping  to  the  surface  re- 
deposit  them.     A  common  compound  of  lime  thus  deposited  ia 
of  the  nature  of  chalk  and  limestone.    It  is  deposited  because 
the  water  esoapiug  to  the  surface  and  relieved  of  its  pressure 
cannot  hold  as   much   as  while  under- 
ground.    When  the  deposit  takes  place 
in    standing   water,    it    forms   a   soft, 
white   substance    called  marl.    When 
deposited     over    the    surface    of     dry 
ground,  it  builds  up  a  layer  of  traver- 
tin, which  ia  like  a  rock,  and  in  Prance 
and   Italy   has   been   employed    exten- 
sively for  building   purposes.     When, 
in  flowing  over  the  surface,  the  deposit 
incrusta  mosses,  leaves,  sticks,  or  bones, 
cementing  them  in  a  stony  mass,  it  is 
commonly  called  calcareous  tu/a. 

Iron  deposits  are  formed  in  a  similar  ""■  l"-**""""  >""«• 
way.  When  the  iron  compound  saturates  the  materials  of  a 
swamp,  it  forms  bog  iron  ore,  and  may  possess  any  percentage  of 
iron,  according  to  the  copiousness  and  duration  of  the  deposition. 
Bog  ores  in  some  places  exist  in  such  abundance  and  purity  that 
iron  is  manufactured  from  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  the  great  workable  beds  of  iron  ore  were 
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originally  mere  iron-soaked  bogs.  A  similar  compound  of  man- 
ganese is  sometimes  deposited  in  low  grounds  in  a  similar  way. 
This  product  is  black,  and  is  known  as  toad  or  bog  manganese. 
Both  bog  ores  are  employed  as  paint.  The  bog  iron  gives  us 
ochre^  and  the  bog  manganese  a  black  pigment  much  used  in 
carriage  painting.  Waters  holding  limestone  in  solution  are 
''hard."  Those  holding  iron  are  said  to  be  ferruginauSy  and 
often  leave  a  rusty  deposit  on  the  surfaces  which  they  bathe. 
Ferruginous  spring  waters  are  often  described  as  chdlyheate. 
Many  of  them  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

EXERCISES. 

Describe  the  situation  of  the  finest  spring  known  to  you.  What  deposits, 
if  any,  does  the  water  leave?  Does  it  produce  any  rusty  stain?  State  where 
some  travertin  or  calcareous  tufa  may  be  found.  When  moss  is  petrified, 
does  the  substance  of  the  moss  necessarily  remain?  What  becomes  of  it  if 
not  remaining?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  white  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tea  kettle?  What  sort  of  water  must  be  used  to  prevent  it?  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  hard  water  upon  steam  boilers?  Suppose  water  holding  lime- 
stone in  solution  percolates  through  a  bed  of  gravel,  what  happens  to  the  gravel 
after  a  time?  Could  iron  compounds  be  used  to  produce  the  same  result? 
Name  some  well  which  is  much  shallower  than  a  neighboring  well.  Suppose 
the  Drift  were  all  sand,  how  would  the  existence  of  springs  be  affected? 
Where  would  the  surface  water  all  go?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  streams 
of  water?  Mention  a  region  where  the  surface  materials  are  all  sand.  Are 
streams  of  water  plentiful  there  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  river  disappearing 
in  the  ground?  After  such  a  disappearance  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
river  to  reappear?  Search  on  the  map  of  Asia  or  Africa  and  point  out  rivers 
which  terminate  on  the  land.  Suppose  the  Drift  were  all  clay,  how  would 
the  existence  of  springs  be  affected? 


STUDY  IIL— Bowlders. 

Let  us  return  to  the  bowlders.  Except  over  the  prairie 
regions  we  find  them  generally  distributed.  Multitudes  of  them 
may  be  seen  upon  the  surface^  and  almost  every  excavation 
reveals  them  buried  beneath  the  surface  to  depths  as  great  as  are 
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reached  by  the  Drift  formation.     In  limited  districts  the  Drift  is 
restricted  chiefly  to  sand  or  to  clay;  and  the  uses  to  which  bowl- 
dera  are  applied  are  diminifihing  the  number  in  sight.     Still,  it  is 
no  uncotnrooD  thing  to  see  them  clustered  as  thickly  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6.     Bowlders,  in  some  instances,  retain  eDormous  dimen* 
wons.     Several  notable  cases  have  been  cited  by  the  geologists  of 
New     Hampshire,     and 
one  of  these  is  repro- 
duced in  the  adjoining  il- 
lustration, Fig.  11.  This 
lies   near   Gilsum,  Xew 
Hampshire.      It    is   46 
feet  long,  S4  feet  wide,  ] 
and  26  feet  high.     It  is 
so  large  that  a.  country 
school  bouse  is  almost 
hidden    behind    it.      In 
181?  an  enormous  piece 
was  split  off  by  the  ac- 
tion of  frost.    The  piece 

was  33  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.  The  whole  stone,  before  the 
splitting,  contained  33,000  cubic  feet,  and  weighed  2,386  tons. 
A  thousand  miles  from  here,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
are  other  enormous  bowlders,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  larger  one  is  of  porphyry,  and  lies  twenty-five  feet  high. 
As  with  all  bowlders,  its  angles  have  been  rounded  off.  We 
must  endeavor,  in  due  time,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this. 
One  of  the  largest  bowlders  known  lies  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, north  of  Montana.  It  is  of  quartzite,  and  according  to 
G.  M.  Dawson,  the  portion  above  ground  is  40X40X20  feet. 
Another  one  is  40x30x22  feet. 

One  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  nearly  all  bowlders, 
large  or  smalt,  is  their  hardness.  This  is  so  notorious  that,  in 
allusion  to  their  hardness  and  roundness,  they  are  very  generally 
known  as  "  hard- beads."  Occasionally  we  find  a  real  bowlder 
■oft  enough  to  be  scratched  with  a  knife.     Some,  also,  are  in  a 
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state  of  progressive  disintegration.  In  the  course  ot  time  they 
will  be  reduced  to  sand  and  mingled  with  the  other  conatitnenta 
of  the  soiL  This  suggests  that  many  bowlders  must  already 
haTe  been  completely  disintegrated,  and  that  the  finer  oonstit- 
uents  of  the  Drift  have  probably  been  derived  from  decaying 
rooks.  It  suggests,  further,  that  it  these  bowlders  were  ever 
angular,  the  simple  procese  of  decay  would  have  removed  their 
angles,  and  reduced  them  to  theii  present  rounded  forms.  We 
must  keep  this  possibility  in  mind. 


Fio.  U.— GsiiT  BowLDin  or  Poupktbt  it  St.  laiuoi,  Labs  Sutehiob. 

Everyone  has  noticed  the  accumulation  of  bowlders  along 
certain  beaches  and  points  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves. 
This  is  not  because  bowlders  are  transported  to  such  situations 
and  laid  down.  It  is  because  the  Drift  abounds  in  bowlders,  and 
in  the  exposed  situations  mentioned,  the  waves  wash  out  the  sand 
and  pebbles,  leaving  the  bowlders  to  settle  together  close  by  the 
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water's  edge.  Innumerable  bowlder  points  may  be  seen  along 
the  coast  of  New  England.  One  interesting  example  is  at  Gay 
Heady  on  Martha's  Vineyard*  The  Great  Lakes  exert  a  wave 
action  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sea,  and  similar  bowlder  beaches 
may  be  witnessed  at  Keweenaw  Pointy  Lake  Superior,  at  Point 
Waugoshance,  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  hundred  other  localities. 
The  curious  phenomenon  of  ^'  walled  lakes "  finds  its  explanation 
here.  Many  small  lakes  in  the  northwestern  states  exhibit  a  rude 
sloping  wall  of  bowlders  forming  the  beach  on  one  or  more  sides. 
Human  fancy  has  sometimes  attributed  these  walls  to  the  agency 
of  the  Indians  or  their  predecessors,  or  even  to  a  race  of  giants. 
We  have  only  to  conceive  the  original  sandy  beach  filled  with 
bowlders,  and  the  easily  movable  sand  washed  out  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  to  understand  that  the  bowlders  would  gradually 
settle  together  into  the  position  of  a  rude  sloping  wall. 

Almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  northwestern  states  is  in 
possession  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  metallic  copper  discovered  in 
the  Drift.  These  are  real  bowlders.  They  bear  the  same  evi- 
dences of  wear  as  the  stones.  They  have  apparently  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  ordeal  as  the  other  constituents  of  the  forma- 
tion of  which  they  are  a  part.  These  are  examples  of  native 
copper.  But  native  copper  is  not  known  to  exist  in  all  the  coun- 
try except  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior.  As  it  would  not  seem 
reasonable  to  regard  these  Drift  specimens  as  produced  where  we 
find  them,  the  theory  is  suggested  that  they  have  been  brought 
from  Lake  Superior.  Now,  in  the  same  connection  you  must 
have  noticed  that  nearly  all  our  bowlders  are  unlike  any  rocks 
found  in  place  at  points  nearer  than  the  shores  of  the  Upper 
Lakes.  All  these  indications  point  toward  the  far  north  as  the 
region  whence  our  Drift  materials  have  been  derived.  We  may 
further  conclude  that  they  would  not  have  been  transported  from 
the  far  north  without  exposure  to  much  wear,  which  would  have 
reduced  their  volume,  rounded  their  angles,  and  produced  an 
abundance  of  fine  material  These  inferences  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  come  to  theorize  about  the  agency  which  effected 
the  transportation  of  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  stones  and  sand. 
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A  more  attentive  inspection  of  particular  bowlders  shows  that 
very  few  are  entirely  homogeneous.  You  must  by  all  means 
make  the  examination  for  yourself.  A  good  many  presenting  a 
light-colored  or  pinkish  appearance  are  nearly  homogeneous; 
but  most  of  tbese^  on  close  inspection,  seem  to  be  formed  of 
grains  more  or  less  closely  compacted  together;  and  they  contain, 
also,  an  occasional  grain  or  streak  or  blotch  of  a  different  color. 
Some  dark-bluish  or'  blackish  bowlders  also  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  as  almost  homogeneous.  Close  inspection,  however,  espe- 
cially with  a  magnifier,  shows  that  they  are  finely  granular. 
Most  of  these  reveal,  also,  a  stratified  structure/  that  is,  lines  or 
streaks  or  bands  of  slightly  varying  character  extend  in  parallel 
directions  across  the  surface  of  the  stone.  They  indicate  that 
the  whole  stone  is  composed  of  layers  or  strata  which  slightly 
differ  from  each  other  in  color  or  fineness. 

Most  of  the  bowlders,  however,  are  distinctly  heterogeneous  in 
constitution.  This  is  shown  by  the  different  colors  of  the  mate- 
rials. Generally  each  different  color  indicates  a  different  mineraL 
Most  bowlders  contain  two  or  three  different  minerals,  as  you 
will  immediately  observe.  Some  contain  even  more.  Now,  the 
name  of  a  rock  depends  on  the  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Hence,  to  determine  the  minerals  must  be  our  first  study.  If  the 
minerals  are  promiscuously  and  somewhat  equally  distributed, 
the  rock  is  not  stratified;  it  is  massive.  Unequal  distribution 
sometimes  exists  in  a  massive  rock,  but  the  materials  are  not  dis- 
posed in  parallel  planes.  When  they  are  so  disposed  we  may 
know  the  rock  is  stratified.  But  these  various  layers  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  strata;  they  are  laminse  if  they  cohere  together. 
Strata  are  indicated  by  the  separation  of  a  rock  into  distinct 
beds.  If  the  strata  are  nearly  a  foot  thick  or  over,  the  rock  is 
thick-bedded.  We  shall  use  the  term  schistose  for  thin-bedded 
rocks.  The  lamination  of  a  rock  is  often  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  bedding  or  stratification;  but  sometimes  it  crosses  the  bed- 
ding. Besides  the  minerals  which  make  up  the  principal  bulk  of 
the  rock,  you  will  often  discover  one  or  more  other  kinds  to  a 
sparing  extent.     These  minerals  differ  generally  in  color  and  also 
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in  histrcy  transparency^  hardness,  and  crystalline  form.  What 
we  mean  by  lustre  will  be  understood  when  you  compare  a  piece 
of  glass  with  pearl  or  polished  steel.  The  broken  surface  of  the 
glass  reflects  light  perfectly,  brilliantly.  A  reflecting  surface  of 
pearl  is  less  perfect;  the  light  from  it  is  softer.  As  to  lustre,  the 
glassy,  the  pearly,  and  the  metallic  are  the  most  important  dis- 
tinctions to  make.  Some  minerals,  also,  are  transparent,  like 
glass;  others  are  translucent,  permitting  light  to  pass  imper- 
fectly, though  nothing  can  be  definitely  seen  through  them. 
Others  are  opaque.  In  ordinary  bowlders  nearly  all  the  minerals 
are  hard,  but  with  a  tester  you  will  readily  discover  that  some  are 
more  easily  scratched  than  others,  and  some  cannot  be  scratched 
at  all.  As  to  crystalline  form,  nothing  can  be  made  out  in  some 
cases;  but  in  others  we  can  discern  a  line  or  an  angle,  or  a  plane, 
if  nothing  more.  Even  so  much  indicates  that  a  crystalline  form 
belongs  to  the  mineral,  and  often  gives  a  very  important  clew. 

There  is  one  other  particular  in  which  minerals  differ  from 
each  other.  It  is  very  important,  but  the  distinctions  generally 
cannot  be  detected  without  making  experiments  too  nice  and 
elaborate  for  us  to  undertake.  They  differ  in  cJiemical  composi- 
tion. The  ultimate  substances  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
different  in  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  exist.  One 
simple  test  may  always  be  applied  by  us;  we  may  observe 
whether  effervescence  is  caused  by  an  acid;  but  beyond  this  we 
must  take  the  statements  of  the  chemists  who  have  the  requisite 
appliances  for  making  chemical  analyses.  Accomplished  mineral- 
ogists must  themselves  be  chemists;  and  it  is  their  practice  to 
employ  an  outfit  more  or  less  portable  for  making  analyses  in  the 
dry  way;  that  is,  without  making  a  solution  of  the  mineral  to  be 
tested.  They  make  use  of  a  blow-pipe  and  mostly  dry  re-agents, 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  gas  jet.  But  though  we  cannot  under- 
take analyses  for  ourselves,  it  is  indispensable  to  understand 
something  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  minerals;  and,  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  farther  we  must  explain  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  chemistry. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  very  large  bowlder  have  you  ever  seen?  What  is  its  color  as  nearly 
as  you  remember?  Is  it  homogeneous,  or  is  it  composed  of  different  min- 
erals? Have  you  ever  noticed  the  distinction  between  stratified  and  unstrat- 
ifled  bowlders?  Here  are  fragments  of  rocks  obtained  by  breaking  up 
several  different  soiis  of  bowlders;  pick  out  one  which  is  homogeneous. 
Pick  out  one  which  is  heterogeneous.  How  many  kinds  of  minerals  in  the 
last?  Pick  out  one  having  a  massive  structure.  One  having  a  schistose 
structure.  One  with  a  thick-bedded  structure.  Has  the  latter  any  lamime? 
Pick  out  a  specimen  showing  laminae.  What  distinguishes  the  laminae  from 
each  other?  What  different  colors  or  forms  of  minerals  can  you  distinguish 
in  it?  Put  all  the  massive  specimens  in  a  pile  together.  Put  all  the  strati- 
fied specimens  together.  Are  there  any  homogeneous  rocks  in  the  last  pile  ? 
[The  teacher  will  frame  a  large  number  of  similar  exercises.] 


STUDY  TV.— A  Zittle  Chemistry, 

It  is  generally  believed  that  all  matter  is  composed  of  atoms, 
or  portions  so  small  that  they  are  never  divided  and  cannot  be 
divided.  The  finest  dust  floating  in  the  air  is  coarse  in  compari- 
son. The  atoms  are  so  minute  that  they  are  not  only  invisible  in 
a  beam  of  light,  but  also  under  the  most  powerful  microscopes. 
An  impressive  idea  of  their  minuteness  may  be  gained  by  learn- 
ing that  if  a  drop  of  water  could  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the 
earth,  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed,  each  enlarged  in  the 
same  proportion,  would  be  about  the  size  of  small  shot.  Of  such 
inconceivably  minute  parts  are  all  substances  composed.  Iron, 
stones,  water,  and  air  consist  alike  of  ultimate  atoms. 

Now  let  us  follow  our  chemical  teachers.  Among  these  bill- 
ions of  billions  of  atoms  there  are  held  to  be  about  sixty-four 
different  sorts.  There  is  one  kind  of  atom  in  iron,  another  in 
gold,  another  in  sulphur.  Some  atoms  appear  to  be  much  more 
abundant  than  others.  If  we  take  an  average  sample  of  the  solid 
part  of  the  earth  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  it  will  be  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  atoms  or  elements  named  below,  and  in  about 
the  proportions  stated : 
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Oxygen 

45  pounds. 

Carbon 

Silicon 

25 

Hydrogen 

Aluminum 

10 

Sulphur 

Iron 

8 

Nitrogen 

Calcium 

0 

Chlorine 

Sodium 

2i 

Magnesium 

Potassium 

2 

All   together   nearly 
li  pounds. 


In  the  atmosphere  and  in  water  there  are  larger  proportions 
of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Hydrogen.  A  vast  number  of  atoms 
of  the  same  kind  brought  together  forms  a  visible  amount  of  the 
substance.  Some  substances  are  solid,  others  are  liquid  or  gaseous 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  under  other  ordinary  conditions. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  heat  will  liquefy,  and  even  vaporize, 
all  solid  substances,  while  cold  and  increased  pressure  will  liquefy^ 
and  even  solidify,  all  gases. 

All  the  atoms  have  a  tendency  to  come  into  close  union  with 
other  atoms,  and  to  remain  so  united.  This  tendency  is  com- 
monly known  as  chemical  affinity.  The  union  so  formed  is  a 
chemical  compound.  Nearly  all  the  other  atoms  have  affinity  for 
the  atom  called  oxygen.  The  compound  resulting  from  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  another  element  is  termed  an  oxide.  Thus  iron 
and  oxygen  form  iron  oxide^  or  oxide  of  iron.  Silicon  and  oxy- 
gen form  silicon  oxide  ;  aluminum  and  oxygen,  aluminum  oxide. 
So  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur  united  with  other  sub- 
stances form  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  sulphides.  Many 
of  these  compounds  are  commonly  known  by  other  than  their 
chemical  names.  Thus,  one  iron  oxide  is  simple  iron  rust;  hydro- 
gen oxide  is  water;  calcium  oxide  is  lime;  sodium  oxide  is  caustic 
soda;  potassium  oxide  is  caustic  potash;  silicon  oxide  is  silica,  or 
quartz;  sodium  chloride  is  common  salt;  iron  sulphide  is  pyrite. 
Some  compounds  contain  two,  three,  or  more  times  as  much  oxy- 
gen, or  chlorine,  or  sulphur  as  others;  but  we  shall  not  here  ob- 
serve the  distinctions. 

Now,  a  very  important  chemical  principle  is  this:  Oxygen 
united  with  certain  substances  produces  add-forming  oo^des; 
while  with  other  substances  it  forms  basic  oxides.     The  addition 
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of  hydrogen  to  an  acid-forming  oxide  makes  an  acid.  The  names 
of  the  acids  most  important  for  us  end  in  ic.  Thus,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  "  oil  of  vitriol,"  is  composed  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hy- 
drogen. Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen. The  basic  oxides  generally  have  names  which  end  in  a. 
Many  of  them  have  also  old,  popular  names,  as  before  stated. 

Another  important  principle  is  this :  The  acids  have  strong 
tendencies  to  form  compounds  with  the  bases.  Such  compounds 
are  salts ;  and  if  the  name  of  the  acid  end  in  ic,  the  name  of  the 
salt  ends  in  cUe,  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  form  sodium  sul- 
phate, or  according  to  the  old  nomenclature,  still  much  used,  sul- 
phate of  soda.  Silicic  acid  and  lime  form  calcium  silicate,  or 
silicate  of  lime;  carbonic  acid  and  lime  form  calcium  carbonate, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  limestone, 
chalk,  and  marl.  The  latter,  however,  commonly  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  clay. 

A  third  important  principle  is  this:  The  affinities  of  different 
substances  for  the  same  substance  are  not  all  equal.  Sulphuric 
acid,  for  instance,  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  lime  than  carbonic 
acid  has.  Hence,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  into  contact 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  takes  its  place,  forming  sulphate  of  lime.  All  the 
mineral  acids  will  do  the  same,  forming  each  its  appropriate  salt 
of  lime.  Even  strong  organic  acids,  like  pure  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid,  will  drive  carbonic  acid  away  from  carbonate  of  lime.  As 
carbonic  acid  is  a  gas  (called  also  carbon  dioxide),  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  gas  instantly  on  being  compelled  to  dissolve  its  union 
with  the  lime.  The  gas  is  much  more  bulky  than  the  carbonate^ 
and,  accordingly,  it  forms  numerous  small  bubbles  with  the  liquid 
acid  which  remains  uncombined.  This  phenomenon  is  called  effer- 
vescence. The  demonstration  of  effervescence,  as  illustrative  of 
this  selective  action  among  acids  and  bases,  is  quite  within  the 
reach  of  our  simple  resources.  Take  a  bit  of  chalk  and  apply  a 
drop  of  any  strong  acid  to  the  surface,  and  effervescence  instantly 
ensues.  The  effervescence  shows  that  carbonic  acid  was  one  of  the 
oonstitutents  of  the  chalk.     Strong  vinegar  will  produce  efferves- 
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oence.  The  same  result  follows  if  marl  or  limestone  is  employed; 
henoe,  these  are  shown  to  be  carbonates. 

A  fourth  important  principle  is  this :  Heat  weakens  the  strength 
of  the  union  formed  between  two  or  more  substances.  We  have 
just  seen  that  limestone  is  carbonate  of  lime — that  is,  a  union 
between  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Now,  if  we  subject  limestone 
to  a  red  heat,  the  union  between  the  acid  and  the  base  is  not  only 
weakened,  it  is  destroyed.  The  carbonic  acid  rises  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  lime  remains.  Simple  lime  is  known  as  quick- 
Hmey  or  caustic  lime.  But,  after  cooling,  it  is  eager  to  regaia  a 
supply  of  carbonic  acid,  or  other  acid,  and  it  slowly  absorbs  that 
gas  from  the  atmosphere.  If  we  dissolve  quicklime  in  water,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid  standing  over  the  excess  of  lime,  we  have 
lime-water.  This  eagerly  unites  with  or  neutralizes  any  acid  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Hence  it  is  employed  to  correct 
**  acidity  of  stomach."  If  now  we  breathe  into  the  lime-water 
through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube,  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs 
unites  with  the  lime  in  solution  and  forms  a  white  cloud,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lime  resulting  is  not  much  soluble,  and  remains 
as  an  infinitude  of  minute  white  particles.  These  slowly  settle  to 
the  bottom  and  form  a  white,  chalky  powder,  known  as  precipi- 
tated chalk.     This  also  is  used  by  physicians  as  an  antacid. 

Should  we  pour  slowly  a  quantity  of  lime-water  over  a  pile  of 
sand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  formed  in 
the  interstices  between  the  particles,  and  might  finally  fill  them 
up.  The  grains  of  sand  would  then  be  firmly  cemented  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement.  We  shall  find  many  rocks  thus  ce- 
mented. The  application  of  a  drop  of  acid  then  produces  slight 
effervescence,  which  reveals  the  nature  of  the  cement. 

Intense  heat  is  capable  of  dissolving  very  many  unions  —  not 
alone  between  acids  and  bases,  but  between  oxygen  and  other 
substances.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  a  degree  of  heat  is  pos- 
sible which  would  reduce  all  substances  to  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments. In  such  a  heat,  no  compounds  could  exist.  This  state 
of  matter  is  known  as  dissociation  and  the  facts  are  connected 
with  theories  of  the  primeval  condition  of  the  world. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  all  substances  known  to  us  are 
chemical  compounds.  Minerals  are  chemical  compounds,  for  the 
greater  part.  Certain  metals  only,  in  the  native  state,  are  ele- 
mentary or  uncompounded.  Gold,  silver  and  copper  are  samples, 
but  nearly  all  metals,  as  well  as  other  substances,  have  entered 
into  combinations  ab  oxides  or  chlorides,  or  sulphides,  or  carbon- 
ates and  other  salts.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  every  chemical 
compound  tends  always  to  form  crystals  of  the  same  fundamental 
form.  That  is,  it  will  form  solids  always  of  the  same  order  (cube^ 
rhombohedron,  hexagonal  prism,  etc.),  and  always  having  the 
sides  so  inclined  to  each  other  as  to  fonn  the  same  angle.  If 
then,  for  instance,  we  have  learned  by  observation  what  order  of 
geometrical  solids  is  formed  by  calcium  carbonate,  and  also  the 
values  of  the  angles,  and  then  find  an  unknown  mineral  of  the 
same  geometrical  form,  and  having  the  same  angles,  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  conclude  that  the  unknown  mineral  is  calcium  car- 
bonate. That  is,  its  chemical  composition  is  shown  by  its  cystal- 
line  form.  In  the  determination  of  minerals,  therefore,  the 
detection  of  the  crystalline  form  is  always  desirable.  By  means 
of  the  form,  the  hardness,  the  color,  the  lustre  and  the  specific 
gravity,  we  may  generally  make  a  determination  of  the  common 
minerals.  Knowing  the  mineral,  we  know  the  chemical  substances 
in  it.  All  that  we  shall  at  present  attempt  is  the  determination 
of  the  common  minerals  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mon rocks;  and  we  shall  attempt  this  almost  wholly  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  physical  characters. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  the  acid  in  carbonate  of  potash?  Of  what  is  chloride  of  cal- 
cium composed?  What  is  the  composition  of  lime?  Name  some  substances 
which  are  elementary.  Name  some  containing  oxygen.  Why  cannot  the 
atoms  of  matter  be  seen  under  the  microscope?  Are  the  atoms  infinitely 
small?  Did  yon  ever  notice  a  calcareous  incrustation  on  stones  in  a  pond  or 
lake?  How  might  it  be  explained?  Why  is  it  not  a  pure  white,  like  chalk? 
Name  some  acid  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  lime.  Name  one  having  a 
feebler  affinity.  What  would  be  a  relief  to  acidity  of  the  stomach?  What 
would  result  if  pulverized  marble  were  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  vinegar?    If 
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yinegar  is  acetic  acid,  what  salt  would  be  formed?  If  you  take  one  hundred 
grains  of  the  ayerage  solid  earth,  how  many  grains  of  silicon  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  it?  How  many  grains  of  potassium?  State,  if  you  can,  what 
elements  are  most  abundant  in  vegetation.  What  is  the  principal  source  of 
carbon  in  plants? 


STUDY  v.—  Quartz  and  Feldspar, 

We  are  now  prepared  to  begin  the  investigation  of  common 
minerals.  Let  us  select  a  common  bowlder  and  break  it  into  so 
many  pieces  that  each  of  tie  ahcUl  Jiave  one  fragment  of  conven- 
ient size  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  inspect.  The  collection  of  these 
specimens  may  have  been  done  beforehand;  or  we  may  proceed 
together  to  the  field  and  procure  the  specimens  as  we  need  them. 
The  best  bowlder  to  begin  on  will  be  one  containing  several  min- 
erals. This  will  be  indicated  by  the  various  colors  —  though 
sometimes  various  colors  result  merely  from  different  varieties  of 
the  same  mineral,  as  we  shall  see. 

Now,  with  our  specimens  in  hand,  suppose  one  or  more  of  the 
minerals  is  nearly  white;  and  suppose  another  reddish,  and  an- 
other quite  dark  colored.  Look  attentively  at  the  light  colored 
minerals  and  consider  if  they  seem  to  be  all  alike.  Test  the  hard* 
nes8  of  several  samples  of  the  white  mineral,  or  minerals.  Can 
you  make  a  scratch  on  them  ?  Yes,  you  say,  your  implement 
leaves  a  dark  metallic  mark.  That  is  not  a  scratch  of  the  min- 
eral. It  shows  that  the  mineral  is  harder  than  the  implement. 
Well  as  soon  as  we  observe  this  we  may  pronounce  the  mineral 
quartz.  This  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  common  minerals.  It  is 
also  very  abundant.  It  is  not  always  white,  or  nearly  white.  It 
may  be  transparent,  pink,  red,  smoky,  or  even  almost  black.  But 
its  hardness  will  always  betray  its  character. 

It  has  another  character  by  which  you  may  almost  always 
detect  it.  Quartz  has  a  vitreous  or  glassy  lustre.  This  is  most 
conspicuous  where  the  quartz  is  transparent,  but  in  all  ordinary 
quartz  the  glassy  lustre  can  be  seen. 
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The  quKTtz  minerals  thus  detected  in  the  bowlder  you  find  to 
be  generally  rounded  grains  or  pebbles.     Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
are  so  closely  compacted  together,  that  the  outlines  of  the  grains 
can  scarcely  be  traced.     One  would  think  that  some  larger  quartz 
rock  had  been  reduced  to  small  fragments,  and  the  fragrnents 
rubbed  together  until  the  angles  were  rounded,  and  then  all  com- 
pacted as  we  see  them.     But  quartz  being  a  simple  mineral,  it 
crystallizes  in  a  definite  form.     The  separate  crystalline  bodies 
resulting  are  crystals.     The  crystal 
of   quartz    is   a    hexagonal  priam. 
Here,  in  Fig.  13,  you  have  a  view  of 
several  crystals,  larger  and  smaller. 
Each    has   six   sides,  and  the  end 
slopes    correspond  to    the   sides   or 
faces.    This  is  the  termination.    Not 
unfrequently    quartz    crystals   occur 
with  a  termination  at  each  end.     The 
crystal  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  progressive  additions  on  all  the 
Fis.  IS.— AQBoupoFCBTsTALa      sides;  for  almost  always  we  see  one 
orqirAHn.  ^-^^    more    built    out    than    others. 

But  the  more  a  side  projects  the  narrower  it  is,  since  the  con- 
tiguous sides  must  be  preserved  in  true  planes.  Good  quarts 
crystals  may  sometimes  be  found  in  coarse  bowlders,  especially  in 
cavities. 

Pure  quartz  is  transparent,  like  glass,  and  the  crystals  pre- 
sent, therefore,  a  remote  resemblance  to  diamonds.  "  BrasUiau 
pebbles"  and  "Alaska  diamonds"  are  merely  crystalline  quartz. 
Quartz,  however,  is  more  commonly  mixed  with  some  impurity, 
and  it  thus  loses  transparency  and  acquires  color.  Violet  colored 
quartz  is  amethyst.  Quartz  so  mixed  as  to  have  a  uniform  waxy 
lustre  rather  than  a  brilliant,  glassy  lustre  is  chalcedony ;  while 
alternating  bands  of  differently  colored  chalcedony  form  agate. 
A  ohalcedony  containing  minute  mossy  patches,  of  deeper  color, 
is  a  moaa  agate.  If  the  impurities  greatly  dnil  the  lustre  of  the 
quartz  it  becomes  fiint,  and  if  they  produce  an  earthy  lustre  it  is 
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jasper — red,  black,  or  green.  Chert  is  an  impure  quartz,  gen- 
erally containing  lime. 

It  is  most  important  to  know  of  what  quartz  is  composed.  It 
is  its  composition  which  determines  all  its  properties.  The  chem- 
ist tells  us  that  quartz  is  pure  silica^  and  that  silica  is  composed 
of  silicon  and  oxygen.  There  are  twenty-eight  grains  of  silicon  to 
every  thirty-two  of  oxygen.  So  you  can  calculate  from  the  table 
in  Study  IV  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  solid  earth  contain 
about  fifty-three  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  silica,  or  quartz. 

Now  we  will  carefully  examine  and  test  every  part  of  the 
rock  specimen  in  hand,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  more 
than  one  variety  of  quartz.  Very  likely  we  shall  discover  two 
varieties — one  with  more  color  than  the  other.  One  may  be 
nearly  transparent,  and  the  other  a  little  reddish  or  a  little  dusky. 
But  we  must  be  sure  the  glassy  lustre  is  also  present. 

Is  there  a  light-colored  mineral  present  which,  with  consider- 
able effort,  receives  a  scratch?  Is  there  a  pinkish,  reddish,  or 
cream-colored  mineral  which  can  be  scratched?  Any  mineral  of 
these  colors,  if  so  hard  as  to  be  scratched  with  difficulty^  is  proba- 
bly a  feldspar.  Quartz  will  scratch  feldspar;  but  feldspar  will 
not  scratch  quartz.  Quartz  will  always  scratch  glass.  Most  glass 
may  also  be  scratched  by  feldspar,  but  not  so  readily. 

There  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  small 
g^in  of  a  mineral  is  quartz  or  feldspar.  We  had  better  select 
rocks  at  first  which  are  coarse-grained.  But  sometimes  we  are 
compelled  to  make  the  determination  in  a  fine-grained  rook. 
Whether  fine  or  coarse,  we  may  proceed  next  to  examine  the 
lustre.  Feldspar  has  a  pearly  or  subvitreous  lustre  in  most  cases. 
If  we  detect  such  a  lustre  instead  of  the  bright,  glassy  reflection 
caused  by  quartz,  the  question  is  decided.  If  we  have  a  doubtful 
mineral,  we  must  frequently  glance  at  the  lustre  of  an  undoubted 
fragpnent  of  quartz,  and  compare  the  two  lustres.  Very  often 
the  lustre  serves  to  identify  feldspar. 

But  there  is  another  method.  Feldspar  fragments  often  pre- 
sent in  the  rock  distinct  flat  faces  or  surfaces.  Quartz  fragments 
do  not.     Hence,  if,  on  changing  the  position  of  the  stone  in  ref- 
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erence  to  the  light,  we  see  here  and  there  bright,  flat  surfaces 
appearing  and  disappearing  as  they  reflect  and  cease  to  reflect 
the  light  from  a  window,  then  we  may  be  pretty  certain  we  have 
feldspar.  If,  on  testing  for  hardness,  one  of  these  appears  a  very 
little  softer  than  quartz,  the  suspicion  is  confirmed.  Still  further, 
if  the  reflecting  plane  is  bounded  by  a  straight  line,  and  another 
plane  or  face  can  be  seen  making  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
first  one,  then  we  have  a  final  proof,  if  the  other  indications 
agree,  that  the  mineral  fragment  under  consideration  is  feldspar. 

Here  in  the  margin  is  a  cut  of  a  feldspar  fragment, 
where  a  is  one  of  the  reflecting  faces  and  b  is  the 
other;  and  these  join  together  at  a  right  angle,  or 
Fie  14.  nearly  that.     This  is  larger  than  most  of  the  frag- 

FaAOMXHT  ow  ments  found  in  the  rocks.  A  common  form  under 
Fbldbpab  which  feldspar  is  seen  is  that  of  a  box  partly  crushed 
by  pressure  applied  in  the  middle  of  one  end  at  the 
top  and  exerted  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  bottom.  Here 
the  sides  remain  at  right  angles  with  the  top  and  bottom.  But 
such  forms  can  only  be  seen  in  fragments,  and  generally  with  a 
magnifier. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  no  right  angle  can  be  detected.  Still, 
the  reflecting  surfaces  may  be  present,  showing  also  the  pearly  or 
subvitreouB  lustre.  But  if  no  faces  can  be  found,  the  pearly 
lustre  may  be  there,  distinctly  less  brilliant  than  in  a  case  of 
broken  quartz;  and  finally,  the  test  for  hardness  remains  to  apply. 
The  test  of  weathering  is  also  valuable.  On  the  weathered  sur- 
face the  quartz  grains  retain  their  glassy  lustre;  feldspar  grains 
weather  opaque  and  earthy,  with  increased  whiteness.  In  spite 
of  these  various  resorts  the  learner  will  sometimes  feel  in  doubt 
whether  certain  fragments  are  quartz  or  feldspar.  This  is  no 
good  reason  for  discouragement.  Quite  possibly  the  case  is  a 
difficult  one.  He  may  try  another  rock,  and,  if  possible,  a  coarser 
one;  or  he  may  keep  on  repeating  the  round  of  tests,  and  come 
to  the  best  decision  he  can. 

The  geometrical  form  under  which  common  feldspar  crystallizes 
is  shown  in  Fig.  15.     Here  you  see  the  position  of  the  right 
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angle  represented  in  Fig.  14,  since  /i  is  at  right  angles  with  I i 
and  also  with  0, 

We  say  this  is  common  feldspar;  since 
there  exist  really  several  species  of  feld- 
spars, all  of  which  are  composed  chemi- 
cally of  silica,  cUumina,  and  an  alkaline 
constituent,  while  they  differ  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  constituent.  If  to  silica 
and  alumina  be  united  potash,  the  feldspar 
is  orthoclasCy  or  common  feldspar,  the  spe- 
cies which  gives  us  most  nearly  a  right 
angle.  This  is  also  called  potash  feldspar. 
If  the  alkaline  constituent  be  soda,  we  fio.  15.— Ljlbgb  Cbtstal  ov 
have  the  feldspar  known  as  albite.  or  soda     2"™®*'^'"*  ^  sracns  o» 

,       .         ,  FXLDSPAB. 

feldspar.     If  it  is  lime,  we  get  anorthite. 

If  it  is  soda  and  lime,  we  have  a  soda-lime  feldspar,  labradorite, 
or  oligoclase.  There  are  a  few  other  feldspars,  but  we  need  not 
mention  them  here. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  proportions  of  silica  in  the  sev- 
eral feldspars,  because  acidic  feldspars,  or  those  with  much  silica, 
are  found  in  company  with  other  minerals  having  much  silica,  and 
basic  feldspars,  or  those  poor  in  silica,  seek  the  company  of  other 
basic  minerals.  Now  the  acidic  feldspars  have  silica  as  follows: 
orthoclase,  65  per  cent ;  albite,  68 ;  and  oligoclase,  62  per  cent. 
The  basic  feldspars  have  silica  as  next  follows:  labradorite,  52; 
anorthite,  43.     (See  the  Table  of  Compositions,  Study  Vm.) 

Tou  perceive  that  the  feldspars  differ  in  their  composition; 
but  toe  cannot  easily  test  the  composition,  and  therefore  we  have 
no  certain  way  for  distinguishing  them.  Hence,  sometimes  we 
must  simply  say  the  mineral  is  a  feldspar.  If  we  detect  the  right 
angle,  we  may  say  it  is  orthoclase.  All  the  other  feldspars 
named  may  be  grouped  as  plagioclase  or  triclinic  feldspars.  Of 
the  plagioclase  feldspars,  albite  inclines  to  snowy  white;  anor- 
thite is  often  glassy  and  transparent;  labradorite  inclines  to 
gray,  brown  or  greenish,  with  sometimes  a  beautiful  play  of  colors 
in  reflected  light;  oligoclase  is  generally  white  with  a  greenish 
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tinge  and  fine  strise  on  the  principal  faoes  —  to  be  seen  with  a 
magnifier.  The  presence  of  the  colors  indicated  affords  only  a  first 
presumption  as  to  the  species  of  plagioclase  under  investigation. 
Any  plagioclase  may  show  striations.  We  may  safely  say:  If  the 
right  angle  is  present,  the  feldspar  is  orthoclase;  if  striae  are 
present  it  is  a  plagioclase;  if  the  feldspar  is  glassy  it  is  very 
probably  a  plagioclase;  if  it  is  cream-colored  or  reddish  it  is 
probably  orthoclase;  if  dusky  or  greenish,  or  with  internal  reflec- 
tions, it  is  probably  plagioclase.  Orthoclase,  also,  undergoes  less 
change  from  weathering  than  plagioclase;  and  it  is  found  more 
commonly  in  the  company  of  quartz. 

Here  is  a  table  in  which  the  characters  are  presented  another 
way: 


Name  of  Feldspar. 


Orthoclase. 


Microcline. 


s| 

c 

^1 


▲Ibite. 
OUgoclaae. 
Labradorite. 
.  Anorthite. 


Alkaline 
Conetltaent. 


Potash. 
Potash— Soda. 
Soda. 

Soda— Lime. 

Lime— Soda. 

Lime. 


Leading  Colors. 


White,  creamy,  gray,  flesh- 
red. 

Like  orthoclase,  or  green. 


White,  rarely  blalsh,  gray, 
reddish,  greenish. 


Faintly   grayish-green, 
white. 


Gray,  brown,  greenish. 
Play  of  colors. 

White,  grayish,  reddish. 


Transparency. 


Translucent,  opaque. 
Rarely  transparent 

Translncent 


Transparent  to  snbtrans- 
lacent. 


Transparent  to  snbtrans- 
lucent. 


Transparent  to  subtrans- 

lucent. 


Transparent  to  translu- 
cent. 


By  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspars  we  get  kaolin^  which 
consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina  and  water.  It  is  white  when 
pure,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  china 
ware. 

EXERCISES. 

Have  70a  found  any  quartz  in  the  specimen  in  your  hand?  How  many 
yarieties  of  quartz  in  the  specimen  ?  State  the  color  of  each  variety.  Is  there 
any  transparent  quartz  in  the  specimen?    Point  out  any  feldspar  in  the 
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Specimen.  How  do  you  know  it  is  not  quartz?  What  indication  that  it  is 
orthoclase  or  oligoclase?  Point  out  some  reflecting  faces  of  feldspar.  Have 
you  met  with  any  striated  feldspar?  Take  another  bowlder  fragment  and 
point  out  the  quartz.  Point  out  the  feldspar.  How  many  varieties  of  quartz 
can  you  find  in  it?  How  many  varieties  of  feldspar?  Point  out  plagioclase 
if  any.  Practice  holding  different  specimens  in  such  way  as  to  catch  the 
feldspar  reflections.  Notice  again  and  again  the  difference  between  the  lus- 
tre of  feldspar  and  that  of  quartz.  Search  many  different  specimens  from 
different  bowlders  for  varieties  of  feldspar,  and  particularly  for  striated  feld- 
spars. Do  you  often  find  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  in  the  same  bowlder? 
What  are  commonest  colors  of  feldspar,  according  to  your  observation? 
Does  quartz  break  with  smooth  faces,  like  feldspar?  Which  has  the  most 
glistening  lustre?    Have  you  noticed  feldspar  fractures  with  a  dull  lustre? 

Obsbrvatiott.— The  discrimination  of  feldspar  from  qnartz  is  sometimes  difBcalt  in 
small  grains.  Bat  do  not  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  difficult  sometimes  even  for  the  pro- 
fessor.  Bepeat  these  and  similar  exercises  very  many  times.  Use  the  same  bowlder  frag- 
ments and  also  different  ones.  Every  time  you  succeed  you  will  feel  fresh  delight 
Every  time  you  fail,  form  a  new  resolve.    Always  study  with  specimens. 


STUDY  Yl.— Dark  -  Colored  Minerals. 

Let  us  examine  farther  the  same  rock  specimens  as  before  used. 
We  suppose  these  contain  one  or  more  dark-colored  minerals.  If 
they  do  not,  we  must  provide  ourselves  with  specimens  from 
some  other  bowlder.  Among  dark  minerals  disseminated  through 
bowlders,  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  occur  in  thin,  mostly  shin- 
ing, BcdUSj  and  others  do  not.  Let  us  take  specimens  containing 
a  scaly  mineral.  It  is  probably  mica.  With  a  knife  point  you 
may  lift  up  a  succession  of  thin  scales  from  the  same  fragment. 
There  seems  no  limit  to  the  capability  of  splitting.  Notice  that 
if  the  surfaces  are  brilliant,  the  scales  are  generally  elastic  and 
tou^h.  But  examples  long  exposed  to  water  and  air  have  mostly 
lost  their  elasticity,  and  have  become  softer,  sometimes  easily 
crushing  to  a  greenish-gray,  lustreless  powder.  When  the  mica 
is  unaltered  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it;  but  when 
much  altered  it  approaches  the  appearance  of  some  other  altered 
minerals. 

Mica,  like  feldspar,  is  a  generic  name;  but  all  the  micas  are 
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oomposed  of  silica^  alumina,  potash  and  iron,  with  some  other 
characterizing  constituent.  Common  mica  (so-called)  is  the 
species  muscovite.  It  splits  into  thin,  tough,  flexible,  elastic 
scales.  In  color  it  varies  from  white  to  gray,  brown  and  pale 
green.  It  is  sometimes  violet,  yellow  or  dark  olive  green. 
Bronzy  muscovite  is  sometimes  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for 
gold.  The  transparent  variety  is  extensively  employed  in  stove 
doors,  and  is  sometimes  ignorantly  called  **  isinglass.''  By  absorp- 
tion of  water,  muscovite  undergoes  the  changes  already  men- 
tioned, and  becomes  hydromica^  also  called  margarodite.  We 
find  the  mineral  in  ail  stages  of  transition  to  hydromica;  and  one 
is  often  at  a  loss  to  decide  between  the  two  names.  Through 
the  same  kind  of  change  it  approaches  talc  and  chlorite,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Deep  black  mica  with  ^Undent  lustre  is  generally  the  species 
called  biotite.  We  shall  find  it  more  common  than  muscovite. 
PhXogopite  is  yellowish-brown,  brownish,  red  (often  with  copper- 
red  reflections),  green,  white  or  colorless.  This,  also,  is  quite  com- 
mon. L^idoUte  or  lithia-mica  is  sometimes  seen  in  delicate 
pinkish  scales.  You  will  endeavor  to  find  in  bowlders  the  difEer- 
ent  species  of  mica  mentioned. 

While  speaking  of  the  scaly  minerals  in  our  hands,  it  is  best 
to  mention  a  few  which  are  not  micas.  We  shall  meet  with  them 
occasionally.  Those  which  we  shall  mention  are  all  hydrous 
silicates  of  magnesia,  except  one,  with  generally  other  constitu- 
ents; one  of  these  is  talCy  which  is  simply  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
magnesia  —  that  is,  composed  of  silica,  magnesia  and  water. 
The  scales  are  thin  and  tender,  and  not  elastic,  and  their  color 
ranges  from  apple-green  to  white  or  silvery.  Talc  is  the  softest 
of  the  minerals.  The  scales  are  very  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
The  mineral  has  a  peculiar  greasy  feel,  and  this  is  one  means  of 
distinguishing  it  from  some  micas;  though,  as  before  stated, 
hydromica  approaches  it.  Another  mineral  called  pyrophyUite 
is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina.  Thin  scales  appear  much  like 
talc;  but  the  mineral  is  chiefly  known  as  the  constituent  of  a  fine 
compact  rock  used  for  slate  pencils.    Serpentine,  a  hydrous  silicate 
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of  alumina,  magnesia  and  iron,  is  sometimes  scaly  or  foliated,  but 
more  frequently  fibrous.  It  is  far  better  known,  however,  in  the 
massive  state  as  a  rock.  Its  color  is  leek-green  or  blackish-green, 
and  like  talc  it  has  a  greasy  feel.  Under  chlorite  are  included 
chiefly  two  foliated  minerals  which  are  both  hydrous  silicates  of 
alumina,  magnesia  and  iron,  and  both  of  a  greenish  color.  Of 
these,  ripidolite  is  transparent  or  translucent,  with  flexible,  some- 
what elastic  leaves,  and  prochlorite  is  translucent  or  opaque,  with 
flexible  and  inelastic  leaves.  Keep  a  watch  for  these  scaly  min- 
erals. 

This  ends  the  important  scaly  or  foliated  minerals.  There  are, 
however,  two  species  of  dark  minerals  of  much  importance,  and 
sometimes  we  experience  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
dark  mica.  Amphibole  is  one  of  these.  If  you  take  in  hand 
a  bowlder  fragment  containing  some  dark  min- 
eral which  is  not  mica,  the  mineral  is  likely  to  f\\~\ 
be  homblendey  the^  common  variety  of  amphi- 
bole. We  can  easily  provide  ourselves  with 
samples  of  such  a  rock.  We  must  have  them.  x]>-^ 
Now  look  at  this  dark  mineral,  hornblende.  It  ^®-  W-— Crtbtam 
IS  dark  greenish  or  nearly  black.  It  has  a  bnght  ,„  coxxoir  Ya- 
lustre,  and  about  the  hardness  of  feldspar.  If  bibtt  ov  axphi- 
you  scratch  it,  the  streak  is  white  or  whitish. 
You  can  generally  detect  a  crystalline  face;  and  sometimes  you 
find  a  crystalline  form  which  is  like  a  six  or  four  sided  rod,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  16.  Often  the  surface  of  the  crystal  fragment  pre- 
sents a  fibrotM  structure.     This  distinguishes  it  from  black  mica. 

Another  variety  of  amphibole  is  white  and  fibrous,  and  this 
is  tremolite  or  (zsbestoa.  Asbestos  somewhat  resembles  linen,  and 
may  be  made  into  cloth  which  is  incombustible.  It  is  used  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  to  wrap  around  steam  boilers  and  pipes. 
Still  another  variety  is  (xctinolite,  consisting  of  coarser  and 
solider,  green  radiating  fibres  or  blades.  Silica,  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  and  often  alumina  are  the  principal  constituents  of  amphi- 
bole. By  combining  with  water,  hornblende  changes  to  a  soft, 
greenish  mineral  resembling  hydromica,  though  not  in  scales. 
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The  other  important  species  of  the  dark  minerals  is  pt/roxenCy 
It  closely  resembles  amphibole,  though  inclining  more  to  green- 
ish tints.  It  holds  the  same  constituents,  though  in  different 
proportions;  and  has  nearly  the  same  crystalline  forms  and  hard- 
ness and  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.  It  is  not  easily  distin- 
guished without  microscopic  or  chemical  study.  In  colors,  when 
it  varies  from  green  or  greenish-black  {augite^  the  common  vari- 
ety), it  approaches  whitish  in  one  direction  (aaklite)  and  brown- 
ish in  the  other  (diallage).  It  is  seldom  quite  black,  while  this 
is  a  common  color  with  amphibole  (in  hornblende).*  The  differ- 
ent natures  of  hornblende  and  augite  are  shown  by 
the  fact  that  hornblende  is  very  often  found,  like 
muscovite,  in  company  with  quartz,  while  augite  is  sel- 
dom so  found.  Their  resemblance  in  crystalline  form 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  17  with  Fig.  16. 
Fio.  17.  Here  the  faces  T I  make  with  each  other  an  angle 
CBT8TAL  OT  of  87°  5',  whilc  in  hornblende  the  same  faces  stand  at 
THE  ^Common  ^^  ^ngle  of  124**  30'.  In  Fig.  17  this  angle  is  trun- 
Variety  of  cated  by  the  plane  i  i.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
^'^'  we  can  detect  the  angles  in  the  small  fragments 
found  in  common  rocks. 

There  are  still  two  minerals,  generally  dark,  or  even  black, 
which  possess  some  importance  as  rock  constituents.  One  of 
these  is  tourmaline.  It  is  seldom  sufficiently  abundant  to  deter- 
mine the  name  of  a  rock,  but  its  presence  sometimes  necessitates 
a  qualifying  epithet.  Tourmaline  may  often  be  seen  in  the  form 
of  straight,  stick-like,  shining,  black,  imperfectly  three-sided 
prisms  imbedded  in  crystalline  limestones  or  quartz  rocks,  and 
not  unfrequently  other  kinds  of  rocks.  The  common  prisms 
range  in  size  from  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  and 
over.     Their  sides  are  curved  and  generally  striated  or  fluted, 

*  In  addition  to  this,  &ugite  is  frequently  found  altered  to  hornblende.  In  spite  of 
these  resemblances  between  amphibole  and  pyroxene  —  especially  between  the  varieties 
hornblende  and  angite  —  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  trained  investigator  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  them,  since  the  determination  of  certain  rocks  depends  on  this. 
Moreover,  there  are  important  and  deep-seated  differences  between  them,  as  is  shown  by 
their  optical  and  microscopic  properties. 
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with  a  hardness  equal  to  quartz.  Rarer  varieties  of  tourmaline 
are  brown,  green,  blue,  pink,  and  even  white.  The  mineral  con- 
tains boric  acid,  besides  silica,  alumina,  and  sundry  other  constit- 
uents in  various  proportions. 

The  last  of  the  dark  minerals  worthy  of  mention  is  hyper- 
sthene.  This  is  sometimes  a  rock  constituent  in  company  with 
labradorite.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  thin,  brittle  lamellae  of  a 
dark  brownish-green,  grayish-black,  greenish-black,  or  pinchbeck- 
brown  color,  having  a  hardness  nearly  equal  to  orthoclase.  It 
has  about  the  same  constituents  as  amphibole. 

EXERCISES. 

Take  in  hand  a  rock  fragment  containing  a  dark  mineral,  and  state 
whether  the  mineral  is  scaly.  If  so,  are  the  leaves  elastic?  Are  they  brit- 
tle? What  is  their  color?  What  proportion  of  the  rock  do  they  form?  If 
not  scaly,  is  the  mineral  lamellar?  Is  it  fibrous?  What  is  its  color?  Is  it 
shining  or  dull  in  lustre?  If  the  scales  were  greenish,  what  mineral  would 
they  probably  be?  Would  they  then  be  elastic  or  not?  If  whitish,  what  min- 
eral would  they  probably  be?  Would  they  be  elastic  or  not?  Would  they  be 
harder  or  softer  than  mica?  If  the  scales  are  jet  black,  what  mica  have  we? 
What,  if  they  are  reddish?  What,  if  they  are  bronze-like?  What  points 
must  be  mentioned  in  describing  a  mineral?  Take  another  rock  specimen, 
and  describe  completely  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  it.  What  light- 
colored  minerals  do  you  see?  Pick  out  a  mineral  which  you  think  is  augite. 
What  particulars  lead  you  to  think  it  augite?  Pick  out  a  sample  of  horn- 
blende. What  differences  between  them  can  you  discern?  Which  has  most 
quartz  associated  with  it?  If  a  rock  contains  biotite,  is  the  other  dark 
mineral,  if  present,  likely  to  be  hornblende  or  augite?  Select  a  rock  contain- 
ing hydromica.  Why  will  not  hydromica  effervesce?  What  may  hydromica 
be  mistaken  for?  Explain  why  the  surface  rock  often  contains  hydromica 
and  the  deep  quarry  rock  muscovite.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  col- 
lected bowlders  containing  bronzy  mica,  thinking  this  mineral  to  be  gold? 
Search  for  specimens  of  tourmaline.  How  does  tourmaline  differ  from 
hornblende?    How  will  you  know  it  when  found? 
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STUDY  Vn. — Ltme^  Magnesia^  and  Iron  MinerdU. 

Among  important  rook  ingredients  two  yet  remain  to  be 
studied  which  belong  to  the  group  of  carbonates.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  carbonates  have  already  been  learned,  especially 
their  tendency  to  effervesce  when  strong  acids  are  applied  to 
them.  Chalk,  we  have  seen,  is  a  carbonate,  but  it  does  not  pre- 
sent any  crystalline  form  or  lustre.  It  is  simply  earthy,  and  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  fine  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  compacted 
together.  Marble  also  consists  of  a  mass  of  grains  and  particles 
somewhat  cemented;  but  marble  has  some  lustre.  There  are 
shining  faces.  In  fact,  a  close  inspection,  especially  with  a  magni- 
fier, shows  that  the  rock  is  composed  of  small  crystal  fragments. 
Some  marbles  are  sufficiently  coarse  to  show  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture very  distinctly. 

Now  we  frequently  find  these  crystals  sufficiently  large  to  be 
studied.  Let  us  seek  for  some  white  vein  running  through  an- 
other rock.  We  may  at  first  fall  upon  a  vein  of  white  quartz. 
The  tester  will  determine.  Suppose  we  have  found  a  white  min- 
eral or  fragment  large  enough  to  show  crystalline  form,  and  soft 
enough  to  be  easily  scratched.  Probably  this  is  calcUe.  You 
cannot,  perhaps,  discover  the  complete  form;  but  if  you  scruti- 
nize closely,  you  will  notice  some  angles,  and  you  will  perceive, 
probably,  a  number  of  cracks  which  run  in  directions  parallel  with 
the  faces  revealed.  Perhaps  the  cut.  Fig.  18,  represents  part  of 
what  you  see.  Here  is  one  face  a,  bounded  by  another 
face  b,  forming  an  angle  along  the  line  m  n.  This  is 
not  a  right  angle,  but  is  greater  or  less.  You  see,  also, 
along  the  fractured  border  of  a  several  angular  sali- 
ences, which  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  planes  ex- 
Fie.  i&  actly  parallel  with  by  and  on  another  by  planes  parallel 
Fraomkkt  ^^Jj  Q^^Yi  other,  and  in  fact  parallel  with  another  face 
orCALcm.  of  the  broken  crystal.  The  directions  of  these  planes 
are  continued  in  cracks  passing  through  the  crystal. 
It  appears  that  the  crystal  is  made  up  of  many  small  crystals,  all 
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Fig.  19.— Crystal  of 
Caloite. 


having  the  same  shape.  If  we  could  get  one  of  these  crystals 
out,  it  would  present  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  19.  This  form  is  a 
rhombohedron.  K  you  take  a  cubical  box  and 
partly  crush  it  by  pressing  against  one  comer 
toward  the  comer  diagonally  opposite,  you  re- 
duce the  box  to  the  form  of  a  rhombohedron. 
Notice  particularly  the  difference  between  this 
and  common  forms  of  orthoclase. 

The  hardness  of  this  crystal  is  much  less  than  that  of  ortho- 
clase; and  this  furnishes  a  third  easy  means  of  separating  the 
two  minerals — effervescence,  want  of  right  angle,  and  lower  hard- 
ness. 

The  cracks  generally  apparent  indicate  cleavage  planes,  as 
Fig.  18  shows.  Every  fragment,  therefore,  presents  the  same 
angles  as  the  whole.  Calcite  is  sometimes  as  transparent  as 
glass,  and  then  known  as  Iceland  spear.  It  possesses  the  strik- 
ing property  of  double  refraction.  If  you  place  a  plate  of  Ice- 
land spar  on  a  printed  page,  you  see  every  letter  beneath  it 
double.  Calcite  is  more  commonly  almost  opaque*  Its  color  is 
nearly  always  white,  but  sometimes  we  find  it  yellowish,  delicate 
blue,  and  various  other  tints.  The  fundamental  rhombohedron  is 
also  frequently  modified,  and  the  forms  resulting  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  most  common,  however,  is  that  known  as  dog-tooth 
spar,  of  which  a  couple  of  large  crystals  are 
shown  in  Fig.  20. 

We  must  not  conclude  too  readily  that  a 
whitish  mineral  is  calcite,  even  when  soft 
enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Not  unfre- 
quently  we  encounter  crystals  having  the  lus- 
tre and  hardness  of  calcite,  but  with  curved 
faces — opposite  ones  being  convex  and  con- 
cave. Ck>ld  dilute  acid  applied  to  these  does 
not  cause  effervescence,  even  after  they  are 
reduced  to  powder.  But  heat  applied  pro- 
duces it.  The  chemist  informs  us  that  this 
mineral  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 


FlO.  90.— DOO-TOOTB 

Spab. 
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iifty-four  parts,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  forty-six  parts.  A 
mineral  having  this  composition  is  called  dolomite.  This  crystal 
with  curved  faces  is  a  variety  called  pearl  apar^  when  the  color 
is  white,  and  brown  spar  when  the  color  is  brown.  The  brown 
coloring  ingredient  is  iron.  So  manganese  or  cobalt  gives  a  red- 
dish dolomite. 

But  when  the  crystalline  faces  are  not  curved  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  dolomite  from  calcite  without  chemical  analysis.  We 
may  find  ''veins"  of  coarse  dolomite  crystals  closely  resembling 
calcite  veins  in  color,  form,  and  hardness  of  the  mineral.  Our 
only  expedient  then  is  the  dilute  acid.  We  shall  see  that  dolo- 
mite is  a  mineral  almost  as  abundant  as  calcite,  and  hardly  less 
important. 

A  rock  ingredient  belonging  to  the  group  of  sulphates  is 
very  familiar.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  crushed  between  the 
teeth.  Everyone  knows  gyp9um ;  but  pure  crystallized  gypsum 
is  less  common.  It  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  or  broad  leaves,  or 
plates,  sometimes  a  yard  across,  and  as  transparent  as  glass.  This 
variety  is  called  selenite.  One  of  the  crystal  plates  is  shown  in  Fig. 
21.    Gypsum  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  forty-six  and  one-hdif 

parts,  lime  thirty-two  and  one- 
half  parts,  and  water  twenty- 
one  parts.  When  subjected  to 
heat  the  water  is  expelled,  and 
the  gypsum  is  said  to  be  '^  cal- 
cined." When  ground  gypsum 
Pia.  a.-A  TB^^BENT  CBT8TAL  OF  j^  ealciucd  it  constitutcs  «  plas- 
ter of  Paris" — so  called  be- 
cause the  quarries  at  Montmartre,  Paris,  supplied  gypsum  for  cal- 
cination and  use  in  the  city.  The  Paris  gypsum,  however,  con- 
tained also  carbonate  of  lime.  When  calcined  gypsum  is  exposed 
to  water  it  reunites  with  a  certain  amount  of  water,  and  re- 
sumes a  high  degree  of  hardness.  In  other  words,  it  ''sets."  It 
is,  therefore,  valuable  for  many  purposes. 

There  are  three  principal  ores  of  iron  which  in  some  regions 
exist  to  a  rock-making  extent.     SoBtnatite  is  simply  an  oxide  of 
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iron,  composed  of  two  equivalents  (or  atoms)  of  iron  and  three 
of  oxygen.  Taking  the  mineral  by  weight,  one  hundred  parts  of 
hsBmatite  contain  thirty  of  oxygen  and  seventy  of  iron.  This 
mineral  is  well  known  as  iron  rust.  In  nature  it  is  often  beauti- 
fully crystallized,  and  occurs  also  in  granular  and  stalactitic 
shapes,  and  in  laminse,  either  thick  or  thin.  The  crystals  have  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  sometimes  are  truly  splendent.  Their  color 
is  steel  gray,  or  iron  black,  but  scales  thin  enough  to  transmit 
light  are  blood  red.  When  the  surface  is  shining  and  mirror- 
like, the  mineral  is  called  '^  specular  '^  ore.  Hsematite  sometimes 
occurs  in  thin  micaceovs  scales,  and  frequently  in  compact  fibrous 
masses.  When  earthy,  it  becomes  red  chalk  and  red  ochre. 
Hsematite  sometimes  attracts  the  magnetic  needle.  A  neat  way 
of  distinguishing  hsematite  in  any  of  its  varieties  is  by  the  red 
color  of  its  powder  (called  streak).  Powdered  hsematite  is,  there- 
fore, red,  and  is  much  used  as  a  red  paint 

Idmonite  is  simply  hsematite  which  has  united  with  water. 
It  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  eighty-six  parts,  and  water,  four- 
teen parts,  in  one  hundred.  The  eighty-six  parts  of  the  ses- 
quioxide contain  twenty-six  parts  of  oxygen  and  sixty  parts  of 
iron.  We  find  limonite  commonly  in  stalactitic  or  botryoidal 
forms — the  latter  like  bunches  of  grapes — and  having  a  fibrous 
structure.  These  forms  often  possess  a  nearly  black,  glaze-like 
exterior.  In  the  mines  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
and  in  many  other  localities,  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  often 
contain  groups  of  brilliant  black,  icicle-like  columns  of  limonite 
depending  from  the  roof  or  reaching  quite  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavity.  In  other  situations  this  ore  is  earthy,  and  constitutes 
ordinary  yeUow  ochre.  This  is  the  iron  deposit  of  bogs,  where  it 
forms  bog  iron  ore,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  (page  11). 
Limonite  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  yeUow  or  yeUowiah-brown 
streak. 

Magnetite,  the  third  important  ore  of  iron,  is  known  by  its 
black  streak.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  principal  oxides  of 
iron — protoxide  (or  one  of  oxygen  and  one  of  iron),  and  ses- 
quioxide (or  three  of  oxygen  and  two  of  iron).     The  amount  of 
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oxygen  in  one  hundred  parts  by  weight  is  twenty-eight  parts, 
and   the   amount   of    iron   seventy-two.     This   ore, 
therefore,  contains  more  iron  per  ton  than  either  of 
the  others.     It  tends  to  crystallize  in   black   octa- 
hedrons, or  eight-sided  forms  like  Fig.  22,  which  are 
sometimes  found  scattered  through  crystalline  rocks. 
OoTABKDBAL    Magnctito  is  so  named  because  it  strongly  attracts 
cbtst^l  of     the  magnetic  needle.      Occasional  pieces  possess, 
also,  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  these 
are  known  as  loadstone  or  lodestone.    There  are  several  other 
ores  of  iron  of  less  importance  than  these. 

We  ought  to  make  mention  of  a  few  additional  minerals 
which  sometimes  give  a  qualifying  character  to  rocks,  even  if 
they  are  not  constitutive^  like  the  others  named.  JPi/rite  or 
pyrites  is  bronze  yellow,  hard  as  quartz,  and  occurs  in  cubes  and 
octahedrons.  It  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  iron.  £jndote  is 
mostly  a  pale  yellowish-green  mineral,  as  hard  as  quartz,  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  iron.  It  is  known  principally 
in  a  massive  or  rock  condition,  as  a  constituent  of  crystalline 
rocks.  The  crystals  are  generally  elongated,  sometimes  needle- 
shaped  or  fibrous.  Garnet  is  a  generic  name  of  minerals  con- 
sisting of  silica  and  various  bases.  The  garnets  present  a  great 
range  of  colors,  but  the  common  garnet  is  a  deep  wine-red.  It 
is  an  iron-alumina  garnet;  when  transparent,  '^ precious  garnet." 
It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  twelve-sided  or  twenty-four-sided 
form.  Emery  is  an  impure  corundum.  The  latter  exceeds  quartz 
in  hardness,  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  alumina.  All  these 
minerals  may  be  found  in  common  bowlders,  and  the  student 
must  not  cease  to  search  until  he  finds  them. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  rusty  deposit  from  some  spring  waters?  What 
18  the  nature  of  the  white  deposit?  Suppose  hiematlte  combines  with  water, 
what  does  it  become?  If  limonite  loses  its  water,  what  does  it  become?  How 
many  pounds  of  iron  in  2,000  pounds  of  limonite?  How  many  in  2,000 
poimds  of  hcematite?  How  many  in  2,000  pounds  of  magnetite?   How  many 
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pounds  of  lime  in  3,000  pounds  of  calcite?  What  use  has  calcite  in  agricul- 
ture? Which  is  most  suitable  to  the  soil,  calcite  or  quicklime?  What  is  the 
difference  between  farm  plaster  and  plaster  of  Paris?  If  a  supposed  calcite  does 
not  effervesce  with  cold  acid,  what  may  be  concluded  as  to  its  composition? 
How  may  calcite  be  easily  distinguished  from  gypsum  ?  Name  all  the  white 
minerals  thus  far  described.  Which  is  hardest?  Which  softest?  Which 
next  to  hardest?  Show  a  specimen  of  calcite.  Show  some  other  minerals 
and  name  them.  How  can  you  distinguish  mica  from  micaceous  hiematite? 
In  a  mass  of  iron  ore  kept  constantly  wet,  which  will  we  have,  hiematite, 
limonite,  or  magnetite?  State  where  you  have  seen  any  of  these  ores.  Which 
ore  was  it?  How  do  you  know?  What  are  the  uses  of  emery?  What  is  an 
emery  wheel?  Have  you  found  calcite  in  a  rock  abounding  in  quartz?  If 
so,  was  the  calcite  generally  distributed  or  in  a  layer?  Was  it  fine-grained 
calcite  or  coarsely  crystalline?  Have  you  found  calcite  in  company  with 
biotite?  In  what  sort  of  rock  did  you  find  octahedrons  of  magnetite?  Show 
three  specimens  giving  the  three  streaks  of  the  principal  iron  ores.  Why  is 
hornblende  darker  than  calcite?  Why  is  it  heavier  than  calcite?  What 
minerals  have  you  now  in  your  collection? 


STUDY  Vin. — Review  of  the  Important  MinerdU, 

Of  the  thirty-five  or  forty  species  of  minerals  briefly  noticed, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  in  the  study  of  rocks: 
Quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioolase,  muscovite,  biotite,  hydromica, 
talc,  hornblende,  augite,  calcite,  and  dolomite.  The  student  who 
can  discriminate  these  under  their  various  aspects,  and  especially 
in  rocks  not  coarse-grained,  has  accomplished  much.  The  re- 
maining species,  nevertheless,  are  liable  to  be  met,  and  many  of 
them  constitute  important  ingredients  in  certain  rocks  not  gener- 
ally distributed.  This  will  appear  when  we  come  to  the  study  of 
rocks. 

We  have  prepared,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  a 
tabular  exhibit  of  the  chemical  composition  of  these  minerals, 
and  have  added  in  the  last  column  figures  expressive  of  the  hard- 
ness of  each.  The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  understood  by 
reference  to  certain  standards  of  hardness  as  indicated  on  page  42. 

A  few  species  are  mentioned  in  the  table  for  the  first  time. 
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TABLE  OP  COMPOSITION  OF 


MnraBJLLs. 


BinarF  Oompounds. 


nary 

ixurtz 


SI 
Bmatite 
Llmonite  . 
Magnetite 


Menaccanlte . 
Franklinite.. 


Pyriie 

mitersalt") 
SlUoates. 

Ortboclase.. 

Albite 


Oligoclaae  ., 
Labradorite. 


Anorthite . 

Kablinite 

Mascovite 


Biodte  .... 
Phlogopfte. 
LLepidolite  . 
HjdTomica   . . . 

Talc 

PyropbylUte... 
Serpentine  .... 
Otipidolite  . 


.  Procblorite . 
Hornblende. 


Tremolite 

Actlnolite 
Angite  ... 


SabUte. 


^Diallage 

Hypentbene 

Tourmaline  (black). 

Epldote 

Garnet 


Oartxmates. 


Calcite  .. 
Dolomite 


Magneslte 

SIderite... 

Sulphate. 

Gypenm . . 


OxTOEir. 


68.88 
80 
95 
97.6 


•  ■      •  •  • 


Cabbon- 
IC  AoiD. 
44 

47.88 

08.4 
87.0 


Silica. 


68j< 


68 
66 

44 

81 


97 
SO 

50 

57 
48 

54 

62 
59 
87 
88 
85 


Aluxina. 


18 
90 

94 

80 

87 

84.4 

88 

16 
15 
95 


98 

if 


10 
10 


9 
8 

86 


Oxides 
or  Ibon. 


90 
5 
0 


8 
4 


96 

6 

9 
6 


0 
99 
19 
18 


M 


POTABH. 


17 


10 

8 
7 
9 


^DA. 


19 
0 

4 


9 

i' 
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THE  COMMON  MINERALS. 


Mao-. 

HVBIA. 

Ibon. 

Watsb. 

■  ■  •       ■ 

'to'"' 

60 

79.4 

Hi" 

46.5 

LiXE. 

•  •      •  •  • 

5 

18 

...... 

90 

'94. i* 

17 
88 

ii" 

1 
» 

•  ■  •       a  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

6-10 

6 

6 
19 
18 

16 
16 

is" 

11 

S8 

18 

1S.4 
16 

90 
91 

16 

98 

16 

n 

10 
9 

'n" 

98 

•   a        ■    •   • 

9 

91.78 

66 

99.44 

47.6 

89.6 

90.9 

Otheb  CoNaTrmiiTi. 


SiUcon  46.67 


HAaz>- 

NEB8. 


Protoz.  Iron  81.08-{-S«8<iaioz.  Iron  68.97. 

Often  with  Titaniam 

Approximately,  Perox.  and  Protoz.  Iron  64 

-f  Oxide  Titaniam  48 

Hnmatite66-4-Sesqaioz.  Mangan.  14+ Pro* 

toz.Zlnc90 


Snlphnr  68 

Sodlam  89.8+ chlorine  60.7 


Most  actual  ezamples  1-6  p.c.  water,  by  al- 
teration  


Lithla  4+ Fluorine  6 


The  Iron  is  a  Protozide 

Iron  is  mostly  Protozide,  and  ranges  to  90 
p.c 

The  Iron  is  a  Protozide 


The  Iron  is  a  Protozide. 


Fluorine  9+ Boron  8 

Manganese  oxide  0-6 

This  is  the  common  Lime-Iron  Oamet 


Carbonate  Lime   64.86 +Carb.    Magnesia 
46.66 7. .TTT. 


Sulphuric  Acid  46.6 


7 

6.6-6 
6-6.6 

5.6-6.6 

6-4 

6.6-6.6 
6-6.6 
9.6 

6-7 
6-7 

6-7 


6-7 

1-9.6 

9-9.6 
9.6^ 
9.6-8 

9.6-4 

1-9 

1-1.6 

1-9 
9.6-4 

9-9.6 


1-9 

6-6 

6-6.6 

6-6 


6-6 
7-7.6 
6-7 
6.6-7.6 


2.5-8.6 

8.6-4 

8.5-4.6 

8.5-4.6 

1.6-9 
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SCALE   OF  HARDNESS. 


1.  Talc,        I  Scratched  with  the  finger  naU. 

2.  Gypsum,  ) 

8.  Ca^cite,  [  Easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

4.  Fluorite  (Fluor  Spar),  )  ^ 

5.  Apatite,  Cut  with  difficulty. 

6.  Orthoclase,  Barely  scratched  by  steel. 

7.  Quartz, 


8.  Topaz  or  Beryl, 

9.  Corundum, 
10.  Diamond, 


Not  scratched  by  steel. 


The  ''Table  for  Determinations"  must  not  be  regarded  as  an 
infallible  guide,  but  it  will  probably  be  an  aid  to  the  student.  A 
great  deal  of  exercise  should  be  had  on  it. 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  MINERALS. 

Hardness  6.5  to  7  or  over. 
Lustre  vitreous. 
Color  black;  sometimes  brown,  green,  blue,  pink  or  white; 

often  in  prisms  with  curved,  striated  or  fiuted  sides,  TowrmaXvM, 
Color  yellowish-green,  Upidote, 

Color  deep  red,  crystalline  form  conspicuous,  12--24-sided,  Garnet, 

Color  whitish,   dusky,   reddish;    transparent  when  pure; 
crystalline  faces  not  shown  on  fracture. 
No  double  refraction ;  crystal,  a  6-sided  prism,  Qttarts, 

Double  refraction  strong  (when  transparent) ;  crystal  oc- 
tahedral or  cubical,  AndalimU, 
Lustre  metallic ;  color  brass  yellow,  I^riU, 
Hardness  45  to  6. 
Streak  brownish  yellow;  lustre  silky;  often  stalactitic  or 

botryoidal,  LimoniU, 

Streak  red;  often  lamellar,  columnar  or  granular,  HtBrnaiiU. 

Streak  dark  reddish-brown ;  acts  slightly  on  the  magnet,         Fra/nklinitt. 
Streak  submetallic ;  powder  black  to  brownish  red,  MenaceaniU, 

Streak  black,  lustre  metallic ;  crystals  often  octahedral,  Mctgnetite* 

Streak  light. 
Streak  white;  color  mostly  light,  ranging  through  white, 
gray,  red,  brown  and  green ;  lustre  pearly  or  vitreous- 
pearly  ;  texture  not  fibrous  (Feldspar). 
With  right-angled  crystallization;  no  surface  striations; 

colors  mostly  white,  creamy  and  pale  red,  Orthodaae, 
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Augite. 
Aetinolite. 
Tremolite. 


No  exact  right  angle;  striations  often  present;  colors 
bluish,  grayish,  greenish,  dusky  or  white,  sometimes 
glassy  transparent,  Pktgiodase, 

S£reak  pale  greenish. 
Color  black  or  greenish  black;  texture  often  fibrous; 

having  no  prismatic  right  angle  (Amphibole).  Hornblende, 

Color  green,  greenish  or  greenish-black ;  often  white  if 
fibrous. 
Texture  seldom  fibrous;  having  a  prismatic  angle  of 

nearly  90°  (Pyroxene), 
Texture  of  radiating,  prismatic,  greenish  fibres, 
Texture  of  fine,  parallel,  whitish  fibres  or  blades, 
Btreak  grayish  or  brownish-gray;   color  dark  brownish- 
green,  grayish-black,   greenish-black;    lustre  some- 
times a  little  metalloidal,  Hyperethene. 
Hardness  from  8  to  4. 
Efifervescence  with  acids;  color  generally  nearly  white;  some- 
times transparent ;  lustre  vitreous  or  vitreous  pearly. 
Effervescence  with  cold  acid ;  faces  not  curved ;  often  trans- 
lucent or  transparent;  generally  distinctly  rhombo- 
hedral, 
Effervescence  only  with  hot  acid. 
Lustre  inclining  to  pearly;  color  often  brownish;  faces 

sometimes  curved. 
Lustre  vitreous. 
Color  white,  yellow,  gray,  brown,  green. 
Color  ash-gray  to  brown  or  red. 
No  effervescence  with  acids;  lustre  greasy,  waxy  or  earthy; 
color  greenish ;  occuring  only  massive, 
Hardness  below  3;  no  effervescence  with  acids. 
Structure  distinctly  foliaceous. 
Folia  elastic  when  unweathered. 
Colors  from  black  to  greenish;  lustre  splendent. 
Colors  gray,  brown,  greenish,  violet,   yellowish,  olive- 
green  ;  often  transparent, 
Colors  yellowish-brown  to  brownish,  often  with  copper 

reflections, 
Colors  grass-green  to  olive-green ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent, 
Folia  inelastic,  greenish,  reddish  or  black. 
Color  pink  or  pinkish, 
Color  apple-green  to  whitish;  folia  flexible  but  inelastic ;  j  Tale» 

feel  greasy,  i  Pyrophyllite. 


CcUeite, 


Dolomite, 

Magnevite. 
Siderite, 

Serpentine, 


Biotite, 

Muscovite, 

Phlogqpite, 

Ripidolite, 

Lepidolite, 
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Color  deep  green  (Ghlobitb). 
Banging  from  gn»-green  to  oliye-grecn;  folia  some- 
what elastic;  transparent  to  transincent»  BipidoliU. 
Banging  from  grass-green  to  blackish-green;  transln- 
cent  to  opaque,                                                            I^roMorite, 
Color  black;   folia  flexible;  feel  greasy;  streak  black; 

lustre  metallic,  ChraphiU. 

Stmctnre  indistinctly  foliaoeons  or  compact;  green  or  green- 
ish; lustre  earthy,  Hydrcmita, 
Structure  not  foliaoeons;  sometimes  lamellar. 
Color  light;  lustre  vitreous  or  silky;  crystals  transparent,  Oypsum. 
Color  black;  blackens  white  paper;  in  granular  masses,            ChraphiU. 


STUDY  JX,— Qtuirtzose  Bocks. 

We  return  now  to  the  field  and  resume  our  intercourse  with 
the  bowlders.  We  should  be  prepared  to  study  them  now  as 
rock  specimens.  Any  accessible  rocks  "  in  place ''  —  bed  rocks  — 
will  be  quite  as  suitable,  and  should  be  especially  studied;  but 
taking  our  country  at  large,  not  one  tenth  of  our  students  could 
depend  on  finding  a  supply  of  rock  specimens  without  recourse  to 
bowlders.  These  are  almost  everywhere  throughout  our  northern 
states.  On  the  prairies  and  in  the  southern  states  where  bowlders 
do  not  abound,  they  should  be  obtained  from  some  bowlder-cov- 
ered region.  They  should  be  had  in  large  supply.  Regions 
abounding  in  bowlders  are  even  better  situated  for  lithologieal 
studies  than  other  regions,  since  the  number  of  species  to  be  had 
on  a  square  mile  is  much  greater  than  would  be  supplied  within 
an  equal  area  by  rocks  in  place. 

You  have  noticed  that  all  the  rocks  which  thus  far  have  been 
in  our  hands  for  mineral  study  have  been  hard  and  made  up  of 
grains  which  are  either  crystals  or  fragments  of  crystals.  They 
are  therefore  known  as  crystalline  rocks.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bed  rocks  in  most  portions  of  the  country  are  not  so  hard  and 
crystalline.  They  consist  of  limestones,  sandstones  and  shales, 
having  mostly  a  dull  lustre,  often  containing  fossils;  and  if  the 
constituents  are  sufficiently  coarse  to  be  detected  with  the  mag- 
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nifier,  they  are  seen  to  be  rounded  as  if  they  had  themselves^  at 
some  time,  been  rolled  about  like  bowlders.  Many  limestones, 
however,  are  exceptions  to  this  statement,  some  of  them,  and 
most  marbles,  being  decidedly  crystalline.  You  have  remarked 
then  two  series  of  rocks,  the  crystaUifie  and  the  JragmentcU; 
and  you  already  know  that  nearly  all  our  bowlders  belong  to  the 
crystalline  series.  Of  the  crystalline  rocks  you  have  already  no- 
ticed  many  sorts  or  species,  and  you  will  find  them  very  much 
more  diversified  than  the  fragmental. 

Probably  the  first  bowlder  which  we  attempt  to  study  will  be 
a  quartzite — a  rock  composed  wholly  of  quartz,  or  nearly  so, 
and  either  massive  or  thick-bedded.  Glancing  over  the  field,  you 
will  probably  notice  many  white  or  very  light-colored  bowlders. 
Inspect  one  of  them  closely.  Test  it  for  hardness.  You  make 
no  scratch.  Examine  its  structure.  Can  you  trace  the  outlines 
of  its  constituent  fragments  or  grains?  If  you  can  do  this  easily, 
the  quartzite  is  granvlar.  But  if  you  find  the  constituent  grains 
closely  pressed  together,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  indented  each 
other  and  blended  together,  the  quartzite  is  vitreovs.  Sometimes 
it  is  so  vitreous  as  to  almost  constitute  something  like  a  mass  of 
opaque  glass.  On  the  other  extreme,  the  grains  are  sometimes 
so  little  adherent  that  the  rock  crumbles,  and  is  then  dk  friable 
quartzite.  All  this  you  can  easily  demonstrate  in  the  field. 
Otherwise,  the  different  sorts  of  specimens  can  be  collected  and 
brought  before  the  class,  and  placed  in  your  hands. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  quartzites.  They  may  be 
fine  or  coarse.  When  they  contain  pebbles  they  are  quartzose 
conglomerates.  Some  are  composed  chiefly  of  white  porcelain- 
like quartz;  others,  of  a  more  glassy  quartz.  Some  have  grains 
or  pebbles  of  jasper — red  jasper  being  quite  common.  These 
Ktejaspery,  There  may  be  present  sparsely  scattered  crystalline 
fragments  of  mica,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  or  other  minerals 
which  give  a  qualified  character  to  the  quartzite.  It  is  then 
micaceoiiSy  homblendiCy  tcUoosey  or  chloritic.  Quite  often  the 
peculiar  straight,  long,  black  crystals  of  tourmaline  are  seen. 
With  a  little  patience  you  may  collect  twenty  or  more  varieties 
of  quartzite. 
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But  we  have  also  fragmented  quartzose  rocks.  The  common 
Mmdstone  seen  in  the  bluff  or  used  in  some  of  our  buildings  is 
composed  merely  or  mostly  of  grains  of  quartz.  But  when  you 
inspect  the  rock,  the  shining  lustre  of  the  quartzite  is  wanting, 
and  the  grains  are  not  so  closely  compacted  together.  The 
sandstone,  therefore,  is  more  easily  broken;  2>xidi  friable  kinds  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Moreover,  you  will  notice  in  every 
sandstone  the  presence  of  foreign  particles,  sometimes  of  an 
earthy  character  and  sometimes  of  other  minerals  not  quartzose. 
Among  fragmental  quartzose  rocks  there  are  also  conglomerates 
and  grits  and  materials  of  various  colors,  making  the  general  tint 
of  the  rock  gray,  bluish,  reddish,  purplish,  or  even  nearly  white. 
The  character  of  the  sandstone  may  also  be  qualified  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  ingredients  like  mica,  clay,  calcite,  iron-rust, 
bitumen,  petroleum,  or  coaly  matters.  It  is  then  micaceous^ 
argiUaceouSy  calcareovSy  ferruginous^  hituminouSy  petroliferous^ 
or  carbonaceous. 

Most  of  the  quartzites  show  little  evidence  of  stratification  or 
arrangement  in  layers  or  "  beds."  Others  are  thick-bedded,  and 
still  others  are  thin-beddedy  and  present  a  finer  and  generally 
more  homogeneous  texture.  These  are  silicio^ia  schists.  By 
the  addition  of  mica,  hornblende,  or  other  minerals,  they  become 
schists  of  other  sorts,  as  we  shall  see.  When  the  bedded  quartz- 
ites contain  argillaceous  matter,  and  are  extremely  fine  and  uni- 
form, they  constitute  novaculite.  When  they  are  reddened  by 
an  abundance  of  hsematite,  they  form  a  jasper  schist.  The 
jaspery  materials  are  generally  arranged  in  ribbon-like  bands 
alternating  with  materials  more  hsematitic  or  more  purely  sili- 
cious.  These  bands  are  often  so  folded  and  contorted  as  to  con- 
stitute a  curious  and  instructive  study. 

The  materials  of  quartzose  rocks  sometimes  occur  quite  un- 
cemented.  Indeed,  all  beds  of  sand  are  such,  and  illustrate  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  remote  condition  of  most  quartzose 
rocks.  How  the  sand,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  become  so 
consolidated  is  not  fully  understood.  Among  some  fragmental 
rocks,  however,  we  can  detect  some  kind  of  cement.     Oxide  of 
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iron  sometimes  serves  as  suoh  cement,  and  this  imparts  a  reddish 
or  yellowish  color  to  the  rock.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  common 
cement,  and  in  such  cases  can  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye  or 
the  lens  as  a  whitish  filling  of  the  interstices.  Its  presence,  also, 
is  denoted  by  a  slight  effervescence  with  acids.  Some  sandstones 
are  so  highly  calcareous  that  on  breaking  the  rock  sparry  reflect- 
ing faces  are  visible  running  through  it  for  short  distances. 
These  are  faces  of  the  rhombohedral  form  under  which  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  has  crystallized. 

Many  of  you  have  noticed,  scattered  over  the  fields,  flattened 
rounded  stones  of  dark  reddish  color  and  considerable  weight, 
apparently  containing  iron,  but  also  with  more  or  less  fine  sand 
disseminated  through  them.  As  found  in  the  soil,  they  are 
generally  composed  of  concentric  layers,  one  within  the  other. 
The  outer  layers  are  distinctly  reddish,  and  not  very  hard,  but 
there  is  generally  a  central  nucleus  which  is  grayish -black,  com- 
pact, and  hard.  Quite  often  the  outer,  softer  layers  are  detached 
from  the  inner  mass;  and  this  often  takes  place  before  the  stone  is 
broken.  The  nucleus  can  then  be  heard  rattling  within,  when 
the  stone  is  shaken.  These  stones  are  the  subjects  of  much 
curiosity  and  conjecture  among  those  ignorant  of  geology.  They 
are  often  called  "iron-stones,"  "kidney  iron-stones,"  or  when 
clayey,  "clay  iron-stones,"  and  with  a  little  more  correctness, 
"iron  nodules"  or  "iron  concretions."  Now,  the  chemist  as- 
certains for  us  that  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  are,  therefore,  impure  siderite.  Our  own  inspection 
reveals  a  concentric  structure,  showing  that  they  are  ferruginous 
concretions.  That  is,  the  iron  matter  began  at  first  to  collect 
around  a  centre  in  some  sand  or  clay  rock,  then  successive  layers 
collected  around  the  first  ones,  so  that  the  whole  concretion  is 
composed  of  a  succession  of  concentric  layers.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed the  carbonate  of  iron  moved  through  the  rock  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Arriving  at  its  place,  the  carbonate  was  precipitated. 
When,  at  some  later  time,  the  nodule  was  left  on  the  surface, 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  iron  on  the  exposed  exterior  united  with 
more  oxygen  and  became  a  peroxide,  causing  the  carbonic  acid  to 
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escape.  As  far  &a  this  aotioo  penetrated,  a  ruBt^  shell  was 
formed.  Deeper  within,  the  original  condition  remained.  This 
IB  the  state  of  partial  change  in  which  we  find  it.  flow,  if  we 
reaBon  correctly,  the  process  of  oxidation  is  continuing,  and  in 
th«  course  of  time  will  penetrate  to  the  centre.  Also,  as  the 
oxidation  has  penetrated  only  a  certain  distance,  our  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  oommeDcement  of  the  process.  It  bad  a  beginning, 
and  that  was  not  very  far  back  in  time;  for  if  it  were,  the 
oxidation  would  have  reached  to  the  centre  before  our  day. 
Now,  if  we  could  ascertain  how  many  years  have  been  required 
for  the  oxidation  to  penetrate  one-aixteentb  of  an  inch,  we  could 
easily  calculate  how  long  since  the  work  began,  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  progress  of  it  has  been  uniform.  That  is,  the 
calculation  would  show  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  those 
geologic  events  took  place  which  left  the  nodule  exposed  to  the 
peroxidizing  action. 

The  process  of  concretion  is  noticed  in  other  kinds  of  min- 
erals, as  we  shall  see.     In  ferruginous  sandstone  quarries  we  can 
sometimes  observe  it  going  on. 
A  freshly  exposed  surface  of  the 
formation    may   exhibit   a  rude 
concretionary  structure  extend- 
ing across  two  or  more  strata, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  33.     As 
the  concretionary  lines  cross  the 
Fia.  ffl.-cojicii>rioiiiHT  Stbdctdm      ij^es  of   Stratification,  they  are 
more   recent    than    they.     The 
arrangement  of  the  material  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in 
the  rock.     In  certain  sandstones  some  of  the  iron  bands  become 
extremely  solid. 

Quartzose  rocks  undergo  less  change  than  any  others  on  ex* 
posure  to  the  weather.  They  make,  therefore,  extremely  durable 
buiiding  stones.  Some  of  the  sandstones,  like  the  Ohio  and  Nova 
Sootia  freestones,  and  the  Connecticut  valley  "  brown  stones," 
are  very  highly  esteemed.  Even  the  flinty,  quartzite  bowlders, 
in  regions  where  other  good  building  stones  are  wanting,  are 
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sometimes  broken  up  and  dressed  into  shape  for  use  with  other 
dressed  bowlders.  Much  sandstone  is  too  incoherent  for  building 
purposes,  and  other  sandstones  after  use  develop  rusty  stains^ 
through  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  which  they  contain.  The 
disintegration  of  friable  sandstones  has  often  resulted  in  extensive 
beds  of  sandy  which  are  used,  as  well  as  the  drift  sand,  in  the 
preparation  of  mortar.  When  the  sand  is  white  and  quite  free 
from  iron,  it  is  employed  in  glass  making.  Grindstones  and 
whetstones  are  made  from  fine  and  even-grained  sandstones. 
Scythe  stones  are  generally  made  from  a  fine-grained  mica  schist, 
of  which  we  shall  learn  hereafter.  Many  hones  are  formed  of 
fine  homogeneous  silicious  schist.  One  well  known  sort  comes 
from  Nova  Scotia;  but  the  favorite  hones  are  ^'Arkansas  stones.'' 
Others  are  made  from  novaculite.  These  are  some  of  the  common 
uses  of  quartzose  rocks. 

EXERCISES. 

Pick  out  from  this  collection  of  specimens  all  the  quartzites.  Select  the 
vitreous  quartzites.  Separate  the  granular  quartzites.  Indicate  those  some- 
what intermediate  in  structure.  Point  out  a  quartzose  vein.  How  does  a 
sandstone  diifer  from  a  quartzite?  Show  a  quartzite  having  two  or  more 
varieties  of  quartz.  Point  out  a  jaspery  quartzite.  One  with  tourmaline. 
One  with  mica  scales.  One  with  a  little  feldspar.  Show  a  stratified  quartz- 
ite. How  does  this  differ  from  a  sandstone?  Exhibit  a  ferruginous  sand- 
stone. What  is  its  color?  What  does'  that  color  result  from?  Show  an 
argiUaceous  sandstone.  Find  some  concretionary  structure.  What  are  the 
colors  in  it?  What  is  the  material?  Why  is  one  ferruginous  sandstone  yel- 
low and  another  red?  What  change  of  color  takes  place  when  the  yellow 
one  is  burned?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change?  Why  are  quartzose  rocks 
used  for  sharpening  purposes?  What  is  sand  paper?  What  is  emery  paper? 
Which  is  most  efficient,  and  why?  What  is  a  razor  stone?  Indicate  some 
building  in  which  sandstone  is  used.  For  what  parts  is  it  used?  Whence 
was  it  obtained?  State  what  defect  is  liable  to  appear  in  a  sandstone  used  in 
building.  Why  do  defects  reveal  themselves  after  the  stone  is  built  in,  and 
not  previously?  What  are  flagstones?  « Mention  a  locality  which  affords 
good  flagstones.  What  defects  sometimes  appear  in  flagstones  after  use? 
What  is  the  cause  of  stains?  Why  do  portions  scale  off?  Why  do  flag- 
stones sometimes  break  through  the  middle?  Do  the  cracks  generally  run 
with  the  walk,  or  across  the  walk?  What  does  this  indicate?  How  are  arti- 
ficial flagstones  made?    What  is  a  chalcedonic  quartzite?    A  tourmalinic 
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qoartzite?    Let  two  students  have  the  task  of  collecting  all  possible  varieties 
of  quartzose  rocks,  collecting  for  some  weeks,  as  opportunity  offers. 

STUDY  X. — MicaceotiSf  Amphibolic^  and  Pyroxenic  Rocks, 

I.    Micaceous  Bocks. 

No  bowlders  are  more  abundant  than  those  containing  mica. 
On  every  hand  its  glistening  scales  may  be  seen  reflecting  the 
sunlight.  It  exists  in  all  proportions  from  the  scattered  scales 
which  characterize  a  micaceous  sandstone  or  quartzite  to  such 
quantities  as  make  it  determinative  of  the  character  and  name  of 
the  rock.  When  a  quartzite  contains  as  much  as  twenty -five  per 
cent  of  mica,  it  forms  the  rock  known  as  greisen  (pronounced 
gri'sen). 

We  may  return  now  to  the  same  specimens  used  when  study- 
ing dark-colored  minerals.  Here,  besides  the  mica  apparent  in 
certain  of  them,  we  notice  one  or  more  light-colored  sorts.  Is 
either  of  them  quartz?  Test  its  hardness.  Is  either  of  them 
feldspar?  Remember,  you  determine  this,  first,  by  hardness 
inferior  to  quartz,  and  superior  to  calcite;  second,  by  its  some- 
what pearly  instead  of  glassy  lustre;  and  third,  by  its  reflecting 
cleavage  faces,  which  do  not  occur  in  quartz.  If  you  are  cer- 
tain we  have  in  this  rock  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  each  in 
considerable  abundance,  and  no  other  mineral  in  much  abun- 
dance, then  the  rock  is  grafiite,  if  it  is  massive  or  unstratified; 
but  if  it  be  thick-bedded,  the  rock  is  gneiss  (pronounced  gnice). 
If  it  is  thin-bedded,  with  a  large  percentage  of  feldspar,  it  is  also 
gneiss;  but  generally,  when  thin-bedded,  the  percentage  of  feld- 
spar is  rather  small;  the  rock  is  composed  chiefly  of  mica  and 
quartz,  and  is  called  tnica  schist  In  all  these  rocks  the  mica 
may  be  of  any  species,  and  so  of  the  feldspar  also. 

The  proportions  of  these  constituents  of  granite  and  gneiss 
may  vary  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  this  the  general  complexion  of 
the  rock  may  vary.  We  have  very  light  granites  and  quite  dark 
granites.  Besides  this,  the  colors  of  the  quartz  may  vary,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  feldspar.     If  either  the  quartz  or  the  feldspar  is 
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quite  red  and  is  abundant,  while  the  mica  is  subordinate,  then  we 
have  a  decidedly  reddish  granite.  The  rock  may  also  vary  in 
fineness.  Fine  granites  are  most  durable  for  building  stones. 
Sometimes  you  find  great  crystals  of  feldspar  or  great  flakes  of 
mica,  giving  you  the  constituents  of  granite,  but  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently mixed  to  form  a  proper  granite. 

Some  recent  lithologists  do  not  separate  granite  from  gneiss; 
and  it  is  certainly  difficult,  sometimes,  to  decide  from  a  hand 
specimen,  whether  the  rock  is  stratified  or  not.  We  can  only  say 
that  if  the  different  minerals  are  equally  distributed,  the  rock 
may  be  pronounced  massive;  but  if  the  mica  is  ranged  across  the 
stone  in  bands,  however  indistinct,  we  may  set  the  rock  down  as 
stratified.  But  these  bands  and  the  intervening  feldspar  or 
quartz  must  not  be  regarded  as  beds  or  strata.  They  are  only 
laminse.  They  may  be  of  any  thinness  without  making  a  thin- 
bedded  rock.  True  beds  are  marked  off  by  partings.  The  beds 
in  a  gneiss  may  be  one,  two,  or  eight  feet  thick,  each  marked  by 
thin  laminae. 

Now,  here  is  a  rock  —  a  very  common  one,  too  —  in  which  very 
little  mica  can  be  found.  It  is  simply  quartz  and  feldspar.  We 
shall  call  this  rock  granulitey  if  it  is  massive,  and  grantdite  gneiss 
if  it  is  thick-bedded.  Some,  not  regarding  mica  a  necessary  con- 
stituent of  gneiss,  call  this  proper  gneiss;  and  then  as  a  difference 
of  composition  needs  to  be  indicated  some  way,  they  call  this 
"  binary  gneiss."  We  shall  use  terms  uniformly  as  first  explained. 
If  the  bedding  becomes  thin,  the  rock  becomes  a  graniUite  schisL 
Then,  if  the  feldspar  fails,  the  rock  is  simply  a  quartzose  schist. 
We  study  these  granular  quartz-feldspar  rocks  here,  because  they 
sometimes  contain  a  little  mica,  and  are  always  associated  with 
micaceous  rocks,  and  behave  like  them. 

You  will  recall  that  altered  product  hydromica.  This  gives 
us  a  series  of  rocks  parallel  with  that  afforded  by  mica.  Hence 
we  have  hydromica  granitCy  hydromica  gneiss  and  hydromica 
schist.  Some  hydromica  schists  are  very  fine-grained  and  homo- 
geneous, having  a  bluish-gray  color. 

Any  of  these  rocks  are  liable  to  contain  accessory  minerals. 
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Garnets  very  often  occur  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist.     Other  fre« 
quent  minerals  are  tourmaline,  epidote,  chlorite,  and  andalusite. 

n.    Amphibolic  and  Psrroxenic  Bocks. 

The  foregoing  are  the  rocks  resulting  in  case  the  dark  mineral 
in  our  hands  is  mica.  But  taking  another  specimen,  in  which  the 
dark  mineral  is  not  mica,  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  horn- 
blende or  augite.  It  is  probably  one  or  the  other,  if  the  mineral 
is  constitutive  —  that  is,  sufficiently  abundant  to  give  character 
to  the  rock.  Is  the  dark  mineral  hornblende  ?  Well,  if  we  have 
only  quartz  with  the  hornblende,  the  rock  is  a  hornblendic  qiuxrtZ' 
ite^  if  massive  or  thick-bedded,  and  a  hornblende  schist^  if  thin- 
bedded  —  whether  a  little  feldspar  is  added  or  not.  But  if  the 
rock  is  almost  wholly  of  hornblende,  it  is  called  hornblende  rock 
or  amphibolite.  Sometimes  such  a  rock  is  extremely  fine-grained 
—  cryptocrystalline  —  and  it  is  then  one  of  the  varieties  of  aph- 
unite. 

If,  however,  we  have  quartz  and  feldspar  with  the  hornblende, 
the  rock  is  syenite^  if  massive  —  named  from  Syene  in  Eg3rpty 
where  the  same  species  of  rock  was  quarried  by  the  Egyptians 
centuries  ago.  As  in  the  micaceous  series,  the  rock,  if  thick- 
bedded,  is  gneissoid;  but,  as  it  has  not  the  composition  of  simple 
gneiss,  we  will  designate  it  syenitic  gneiss.  Similarly,  if  the 
rock  is  thin-bedded,  we  will  call  it  hornblende  schist.  If,  from 
syenite  the  quartz  disappears,  the  rock  becomes  hyposyenite  if 
the  feldspar  is  orthoclase. 

Many  writers  apply  the  name  granite  to  syenite  and  h3rpo- 
syenite;  and  some  use  the  single  term  gneiss  for  these  and  the 
true  gneiss.  If,  however,  rocks  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
mineral  composition,  and  terms  are  to  be  employed  to  express 
distinctions,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  suppressing  the 
terms  "syenite,"  "syenitic  gneiss"  and  "granite,"  from  the 
nomenclature  of  so-called  metamorphic  rocks,  or  those  in  which 
the  crystallization  is  a  secondary  result,  in  distinction  from  erup- 
tive rocks.  We  shall  employ  the  terms  uniformly  as  indicated 
above. 
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You  must  have  remarked  the  great  resemblanoe  between 
granite  and  syenite,  especially  when  the  grains  of  the  black  min- 
eral are  very  small;  more  especially  if  it  is  black  mica  which  has 
begun  to  lose  its  lustre  by  absorption  of  water.  In  your  visit  to 
the  stone-cutter,  you  found  him  calling  them  all  *'  granite,"  but 
many  reputed  granites  are  more  accurately  syenites.  '^Scotch 
granite  "  is  a  syenite  containing  much  red  orthoclase.  Most  of 
the  so-called  granites,  from  Maine  to  Massachusetts,  are  syenites. 
The  Quincy  granite  is  a  syenite.  The  capitol  at  Albany  is 
chiefly  syenite.  In  fact  the  great  masses  of  crystalline  granitoid 
rocks  in  the  northwest,  as  well  as  New  England,  are  chiefly  syen- 
ites instead  of  granites.  But  good  granites  occur  among  our 
bowlders,  and  we  shall  certainly  secure  specimens.  The  **  Obe- 
lisk," in  New  York,  is  a  micaceous  syenite  rich  in  feldspar  and 
with  relatively  large  crystals  of  hornblende  greatly  subordinate 
to  the  mica.  The  Mormon  Temple,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the 
same  but  finer. 

But  what  are  these  granite-like  rocks  which  contain  no  quartz? 
We  have  handled  many  a  specimen.  Here  is  one  composed  of 
hornblende  and  orthoclase.  Some  call  it  simply  '^granite"; 
some  '^syenite";  some  ^'quartzless  syenite";  others,  hypoayen- 
ite.  We  shall  avoid  confusion  and  promote  convenience  by 
using  the  latter  name.  But  here  is  another  rock  in  which  the 
feldspar  is  striated  —  it  is  triclinic,  or  plagioclase.  Hornblende 
and  a  plagioclase  have  generally  been  called  diorite^  if  the  rock 
is  granite-like  in  texture.  But  we  have  to  be  a  little  more 
precise.  There  are  several  species  of  plagioclase.  There  is 
one  group  of  them  which  is  acidic,  like  albite  and  oligodase, 
having  a  large  percentage  of  silica  (see  Table);  and  another 
group  which  is  basic,  having  less  silica.  Now  we  had  better 
restrict  the  term  diorite  to  mixtures  of  hornblende  and  an 
acidic  plagioclase.  Then  mixtures  of  hornblende  and  a  basic 
plagioclase,  like  labradorite  and  anorthite,  will  be  called  norite 
(called  also  gabhro  by  some,  but  this  name  is  used  in  various 
senses).  Some  mica  is  often  present  in  these  two  species  of 
rocks;  but  the  mica  in  diorite  is  generally  light  colored  (musco- 
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vite),  while  that  in  norite  is  black  (biotite).  Some  quartz,  also, 
may  be  present  in  diorite,  and  then  it  is  called  quartz  diorite. 
Accordingly,  if  we  have  a  rock  containing  hornblende  and  a 
plagioclase  we  may  consider  the  plagioolase  acidic,  if  quartz  or 
light  mica  is  present;  and  basic,  if  no  quartz  is  present,  and 
especially  if  some  black  mica  is  present.  In  the  former  case  the 
rock  is  diorite;  in  the  latter,  norite.  Diorites  and  norites  pre- 
sent all  degrees  of  fineness;  and  when  they  are  too  fine  for  the 
constituent  minerals  to  be  seen  with  a  magnifier,  the  texture  is 
microcrystaUine  or  cryptocrystalline  —  the  latter  term  denoting 
a  finer  texture  than  the  former.  The  rock  is  then  a  variety  of 
aphanite  —  another  variety  being  almost  pure  hornblende.  Bed- 
ded aphanite  is  aphanite  schist. 

But  suppose  the  dark  mineral  in  a  quartzless  granite-like  rock 
proves  to  be  augite  instead  of  hornblende.  Now  we  may  remem- 
ber that  augite,  as  a  basic  mineral,  likes  to  associate  with  basic 
feldspars.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  feldspar  is  basic;  that  is, 
it  is  not  orthoclase  nor  an  acidic  plagioclase;  it  is  probably  a 
basic  plagioclase  like  labradorite  and  anorthite.  Now  augite 
and  a  basic  plagioclase  form  norite  and  diabase,  (For  particulars, 
see  Table,  Study  XIV.)  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  augite 
with  an  acidic  plagioclase,  like  oligoclase ;  but  for  this  we  have  no 
different  name;  it  is  a  section  of  diabase.  But  we  do  not  find 
augite  with  acidic  orthoclase.  Remember  then:  If  you  have 
determined  augite,  the  feldspar  with  it  is  a  plagioclase  and  proba- 
bly a  basic  plagioclase. 

When  any  of  the  foregoing  rocks  present  themselves  in  a 
thick-bedded  condition,  they  are  gneissoid;  and  for  their  descrip- 
tion we  may  employ  the  terms  hyposyenite  gneiss^  diorite  gneiss^ 
norite  gneiss^  and  diabase  gneiss.  Similarly,  any  of  these  may 
also  present  a  schistose  structure;  but  it  is  not  to  be  certainly 
concluded  from  this  structure  that  such  rocks  have  had  a  sedi* 
mentary  origin,  like  common  stratified  rocks.  That  is  still  a 
question. 

The  rocks  in  the  quartzless  series  are  generally  dark-colored; 
but  not  always.     We  may  have  a  white  plagioclase  in  great  abun* 
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dance,  and  but  little  hornblende  or  augite.  The  mixture  of  light 
and  dark  minerals  results  in  a  mottled  or  speckled,  or  '^pepper- 
and-salt"  appearance. 

The  rocks  which  we  have  been  considering  illustrate  well  the 
principles  of  mineral  association.  The  companions  of  quartz  are 
mica,  orthodase,  and  hornblende  —  not  plagioclase  (except  albite) 
and  augite.  The  companions  of  augite  are  the  more  basic  pla- 
gioclases.  Hornblende  prefers  biotite  to  muscovite;  but  not  al- 
ways. Thus  biotite  is  found  with  basic  plagioclase  in  norite, 
while  the  more  acidic  muscovite  is  found  with  the  acidic  plagio- 
clase in  diorite. 

EXERCISE. 

What  is  lacking  in  greisen  to  make  it  granite?  What  is  lacking  in 
granulite  to  make  it  granite?  What  would  result  from  uniting  greisen  and 
granulite?  What  should  we  name  an  unstratified  rock  composed  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  and  a  little  hornblende?  What,  if  it  is  quartz,  feldspar,  and 
hornblende  with  a  little  mica?  If  we  have  quartz  and  feldspar  together  with 
a  non-micaceous  dark  mineral,  what,  probably,  is  the  latter?  If  we  have 
quartz,  muscovite,  and  a  feldspar  together,  what,  probably,  is  the  feldspar? 
If  we  have  quartz,  hornblende,  and  a  mica,  what,  probably,  is  the  mica?  If 
we  have  plagioclase  and  a  mica,  is  the  latter  likely  to  be  light  or  dark 
colored  ?  Suppose  the  muscovite  of  a  granite  changes  to  hydromica,  what 
does  the  rock  become?  If  the  pyroxene  of  a  diabase  changes  to  hornblende, 
what  does  the  rock  become?  If  the  quartz  disappears  from  syenite,  what 
does  the  rock  become?  What  change  would  convert  hyposyenite  to  diorite? 
What  would  convert  diorite  to  diabase?  What  would  convert  diabase  to 
norite?  What  are  the  uses  of  syenite?  Which  is  most  durable,  syenite  or 
granite?  Syenite  or  diorite?  Coarse  or  fine  granite?  A  basic  or  an  acidic 
rock?  Which  weathers  most  rapidly,  feldspar  or  quartz?  Name  several  dif« 
ferent  varieties  of  granite.     What  does  feldspar  become  on  decomposing? 

Suggestion. — The  varying  composition  of  the  granular  rocks  thus  far 
studied  furnishes  an  interesting  opportunity  for  a  geological  game.  Prepare 
a  quantity  of  cubical  blocks  of  hard  wood,  half  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter. 
To  a  number  of  these  attach  tickets  bearing  the  name  of  Quartz.  To  others 
attach  tickets  bearing  the  names  of  the  other  minerals  occuring  in  the  granu- 
lar rocks.  Then  select  two  or  three  minerals  (blocks),  and  lay  them  side  by 
side,  and  see  which  one  of  a  company  can  soonest  tell  what  rock  they  repre- 
sent. Let  some  umpire,  with  a  supply  of  checks  of  any  kind,  supply  the 
quickest  correct  respondent  in  each  case  with  a  check.  When  a  given  sup- 
ply of,  say,  fifty  checks  is  thus  exhausted,  let  the  number  in  each  individual's 
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possession  be  counted,  and  let  the  one  having  most  checks  be  declared  the 
winner  of  the  game.  On  the  same  or  future  occasions  other  games  may  be 
played,  and  the  first  to  win  ten  games  may  be  declared  entitled  to  a  prize — 
whatever  may  be  agreed  upon  and  provided  beforehand.  In  case  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  reference  may  be  made  to  one  of  the  tables 
beyond.  This  suggestion  relates  thus  far  to  massive  granular  rocks.  But 
when  it  becomes  desirable  to  make  the  game  a  little  more  difficult,  the  re- 
spondent may  be  required  to  state  also  what  the  rock  would  be  if  thick- 
bedded,  and  what  if  thin-bedded.  The  following  minerals  are  suggested  to 
begin  with :  quartz,  orthoclase,  acidic  plagioclase,  basic  plagioclase,  musco- 
vite,  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  talc,  chlorite. 


STUDY  XI. — Ifhlaitic,  Sydrovs-Magnesian^  and  Aluminoua 

RocJea, 

T.    FeUitic  BockB. 

We  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  various  round,  smooth, 
and  exceedingly  fine-grained  bowlders,  to  which  we  ought  now  to 
direct  our  attention.  While  the  rocks  which  we  have  heretofore 
studied  are  sufficiently  coarse-grained  to  enable  us  to  inspect  their 
mineral  constituents  with  the  naked  eye,  or  at  least  with  a  pooket 
lens,  these  are  too  fine  for  that  method  of  study.  The  former  are 
phanerocrystalline ;  these  are  microcryataUine  or  cryptocrystal' 
line,  and  their  texture  can  only  be  seen  under  a  compound  micro- 
scope by  the  use  of  thin,  transparent  sections.  Their  composition 
may  also  be  learned  through  chemical  analyses.  But  we  do  not 
propose  to  resort  to  either  of  these  methods.  We  must  simply 
see  what  can  be  done  without  them. 

We  can  at  least  distinguish  colors.  Let  us  separate  the  black 
and  greenish -black  specimens  from  those  of  other  colors.  These 
are  chiefly  aphanites ;  and  we  have  studied  them  in  connection 
with  other  rocks.  Some  of  them  can  be  slightly  scratched,  while 
others  are  as  hard  as  orthochise.  The  former  are  composed  chiefly 
of  hornblende,  and  might  be  styled  aphanitic  amphibolite,  or 
amphibolic  aphanite.  These  which  are  so  flinty  in  hardness 
evidently  contain  quartz  in   intimate  union  with  a  dark  min- 
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eral.  The  principal  dark  minerals  are  hornblende,  au^te,  and 
labradorite.  But  quartz  and  labradorite  have  little  to  do  with 
each  other ;  and  of  the  other  two,  quartz  prefers  hornblende. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  this,  flinty  aphanite  contains 
quartz  and  hornblende.  But  as  quartz  and  hornblende  do  not 
much  associate,  except  in  company  of  an  acidic  feldspar,  we  may 
further  conclude  that  the  real  mineral  constituents  of  this  apha- 
nite are  either  hornblende,  quartz,  and  orthoclase,  or  hornblende, 
quartz,  and  albite  or  oligoclase.  Now,  the  former  triplet  gives  us 
syenitic  aphanitey  and  the  latter,  dioritic  aphanite.  This  reason- 
ing is  validated  by  the  other  modes  of  study. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  microcrystalline  specimens  which  pre- 
sent whitish,  grayish,  and  reddish  colors.  Give  attention,  first, 
to  those  of  nearly  uniform  color.  We  shall  be  able  to  conclude, 
after  carefully  testing  the  different  specimens,  that  they  differ 
slightly  in  hardness,  like  the  aphanites.  If  we  can  make  a  dis- 
crimination of  this  kind,  let  us  take,  first,  the  hardest.  Now, 
these  are  as  hard  as  quartz,  and  there  is  no  mineral  but  quartz 
which  is  likely  to  be  abundant  enough  to  supply  these  rocks. 
But  these  are  not  pure  quartz  ;  they  have  not  the  glassy  lustre 
of  quartz.  They  do,  indeed,  suggest  the  jaspers,  but  there  is  an- 
other alternative  :  they  may  contain  feldspar,  intimately  mixed 
with  the  quartz.  But,  as  before,  it  must  be  an  acidic  feldspar  — 
probably  orthoclase.  Now,  other  examinations  corroborate  this 
induction.  This  is,  then,  simply  a  flinty,  amorphous  feldspar.  It 
has  received  the  name  petrosilex,  sometimes  also  known  as  hdl- 
leflintay  or  false  flint  (Swedish,  pronounced  nearly  helleflinta). 

Taking,  next,  the  reddish  or  whitish  specimen,  we  find  that 
it  has  the  hardness  and  lustre  of  feldspar,  though  it  shows  no 
cleavage  faces.  We  can  do  no  more.  It  seems  to  be  a  compact, 
amorphous  feldspar.  Other  investigations  show  it  to  be  chiefly 
a  plagioclase.  It  is  called/efoiYe.  Petrosilex  is  dX^ofeUitiCy  and 
by  some  is  not  separated  from  felsite. 

Let  us  now  give  attention  to  the  specimens  separated  as  not 
having  homogeneous  colors.  Our  notice  is  at  once  attracted  by 
the  fact  that  they  consist  of  a  fine,  homogeneous  base  or  matrix, 
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in  which  other  tniaerals  are  imbedded.  By  testing  for  hardness, 
as  before,  we  find  that  this  baae  by  itself  is  sometimes  a  felsite, 
and  sometimes  a  petrosilex.  Without  regard  to  this  distinction, 
let  us  study  the  imbedded  minerals.  In  one  specimen  they  ara 
clearly  crystals  of  feldspar.  Now,  crystals  of  any  kind,  imbcHlded 
in  a  homogeneous  feldspathic  matrix,  form  a  porphyritic  rook. 
This  is,  then,  a  porphyritic  feUiU,  and  this  porphyritio  rock  is 
the  typical  porphyry.  Notice  the  colors  —  reddish  or  grayish 
base,  with  white  crystals  imbedded. 

If  we  find  imbedded  crystals  or  fragments  of  quartz,  the  rock 
is  a  quartz  porphyry ;  and  if  we  find  rounded  pebbles  thus  imbed- 
ded, the  rock  is  a  conglomerate  porphyry.      This  unusual  vari- 
ety of  porphyry  we  shall  probably  not  meet  with.     It  forms,  how- 
ever, the  porphyry  point  at  Marblebead,  Massachusetts.     Other 
porphyries  may  be  seen  at  Lynn 
and   Nahant,    and   they  are  very 
common  around  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  {See  Fig.  8.)  Other  kinds 
of  rooks,  also,  besides  felsites,  are 
often  found  porphyritic.     Figure 
Pia.  !4-PoweTiimo  Gaimr..  34  ghows  a  porphyritic  granite. 

from  LBDd'e  Bod,  EnglaDd.  r     r   j  » 

H.    Hrdrona-Ka^esian  Bocks. 

Let  us  DOW  direct  attention  to  the  Hydrous- Maguesiaa  Rocks. 
These,  as  will  be  interred,  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  hydrous-magnesian  minerals.  If  you  turn  to  the  table  of 
composition  of  minerals,  on  page  40,  you  will  perceive  that  all 
these  minerals  range  low  in  respect  to  hardness.  They  must, 
therefore,  impart  a  moderate  hardness  to  the  rocks.  You  will  no- 
tice further  that  they  are  less  rich  in  iron  than  the  dark-colored 
minerals.  Hence  the  rocks  which  they  form  will  be  of  light  ool- 
ora  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  Now,  in  consequence  of  this 
comparative  softness,  we  cannot  expect  bowlders  of  these  rocks  to 
have  lasted  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  geologic  tim^  like  the 
bowlders  of  harder  rocks.     For  these  reasons  the  student  may 
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have  to  depend  partly  on  descriptions.  Still,  there  are  some 
of  this  class  which,  from  the  quartz  contained,  have  lasted  to  our 
time.  One  of  these,  protoginey  consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar 
and  talc,  in  a  massive  state,  is  not  often  met  in  this  country  ;  but 
it  forms  the  central  mass  of  the  high  Alps  of  central  Europe,  and 
rounded  masses  are  often  seen  borne  to  the  lower  levels  by  gla- 
ciers. Protogine  occurs  sparingly  in  the  northwestern  states. 
In  bedded  conditions  it  gives  us  protogine  gneiss  and  protogine 
schist.  The  last  is  not  essentially  different  from  tcdcose  schist. 
The  latter,  however,  as  we  actually  find  it,  consists  almost  wholly 
of  minute  folia  of  talc.  It  is  a  rare  rock,  though  occurring  near 
Marquette,  Mich.,  at  various  localities  in  northern  New  York, 
and  in  other  regions.  But  it  must  no  longer  be  confounded  with 
the  sericite  schist,  or  hydromica  schist,  which  was  till  recently 
mistaken  for  talc  schist. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  so-called  **  soapstone  "  grid- 
dles, and  the  slabs  of  "  soapstone  "  used  for  foot-warmers  —  their 
power  of  retaining  heat  being  very  great.  This  soapstone  is  the 
steatite  of  the  geologist,  and  consists  essentially  of  grayish,  com- 
pact, amorphous  talc.  It  is  soapy  to  the  feel,  and  is  easily  cut 
with  a  knife.  When  quite  pure  it  is  milk  white,  and  forms  the 
article  known  as  ^'  French  chalk."  The  uses  of  steatite  are  quite 
numerous.  Slabs  of  it  are  employed  for  fire  stones  in  furnaces 
and  in  stoves.  The  fine-grained  varieties  are  carved  into  orna- 
ments. Inkstands  are  often  made  from  it,  especially  the  white 
variety.  Ground  steatite  is  employed  for  diminishing  friction, 
and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  the  removal  of  oil  stains 
furnish  other  uses.  The  so-called  "  soapstone "  of  the  artesian 
well-borer  is  merely  an  unctuous,  partially  indurated  clay. 

Next,  there  are  the  chloritic  rocks.  Chlorite  schist  occurs  in 
the  mining  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  a  dark-greenish, 
greasy  looking  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  in  closely  aggregated  or 
interwoven  folia,  is  the  chief,  sometimes  nearly  the  sole,  constitu- 
ent, while  quartz  is  generally  the  principal  ground  mass.  The 
feldspars,  however,  enter  into  this  schist  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portions as  in  mica  and  hornblende  schists.     By  increase  of  the 
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feldspar,  accompanied  by  a  heavier  bedding,  this  schist  graduates 
into  chlorUic  gneiss.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  graduates  into 
chlorite  skUe^  a  fine  slaty  rock,  containing  some  aluminous  mat- 
ter. A  rock  composed  mostly  of  chlorite  is  called,  also,  chlorite 
rock, 

m.    Aluminous  Bocks. 

Passing  to  aluminous  rocks,  we  have  first  the  fine  white  slate, 
composed  of  pyrophyllite,  and  having  the  softness,  appearance 
and  soapy  feel  of  the  talcose  rocks,  and  known  as  pyrophyllite 
slate*  It  occurs  in  place  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  of  the  va- 
rieties is  employed  in  making  slate-pencils.  But  the  greater 
number  of  aluminous  rocks  are  characterized  by  a  clayey  constitu- 
ent, the  basis  of  which  is  kaolinite.  When  the  material  is  un- 
consolidated and  comparatively  pure,  it  forms  kaolin,  extensively 
used  in  porcelain  making.  When  mixed  with  various  impurities, 
and  more  or  less  silica,  it  constitutes  common  clay.  This  is  some- 
times dark,  or  even  black,  from  the  abundance  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  It  is  sometimes  reddish,  bluish  or  whitish,  depending  on 
purity  and  the  nature  of  the  impurities.  The  burning  of  clay 
not  only  hardens  it,  but  generally  imparts  a  reddish  color, 
through  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron.  If,  however,  the  iron  ex- 
ists as  a  silicate,  no  reddening  takes  place.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  ''  Milwaukee  brick,"  so-called;  though  this  sort  of  clay  is 
extensively  distributed  throughout  the  lake  region.  FH,re  clay 
is  a  clay  free  from  iron,  lime  or  other  substance  which  would  pro- 
mote fusion;  and  is  therefore  capable  of  resisting  intense  heat. 
It  generally  contains  much  arenaceous  matter,  which  prevents 
shrinkage  and  warping  of  the  fire-brick. 

When  clay  with  more  or  less  arenaceous  or  silicious  matter 
has  become  somewhat  indurated,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a 
shale,  a  rock  which  easily  splits  into  somewhat  even  flakes,  and 
presents  many  varieties  in  composition  and  color.  Perhaps  the 
most  accessible  examples  are  the  dark  shale  fragments  often 
found  mixed  with  our  supply  of  coal.  Most  shales  are  dark,  and 
many  are  even  black,  from  the  abundance  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
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ter  ooDtained  ia  them.  The  carbon,  under  such  conditions,  pos- 
sesses a  strong.  predLspoeition  to  unite  with  hydrogen  and  pass 
into  bitumen. 

When,  finally,  the  clayey  rock  has  been  firmly  hardened,  it 
constitutes  argiUite  or  clay  slcUej  called  sometimes  phyUite.  In 
color  it  is  bluish,  whitish,  reddish  or  greenish.  It  splits  into  thin, 
even  layers,  and  is  extensively  employed  for  roofing  and  for  writ- 
ing slates.  Argillites  are  almost  mioroorystalline;  but  in  some 
cases  we  find  them  graduating  into  a  very  fine  mica  schist  or 
hydromica  schist;  and  in  others,  by  a  large  accession  of  extremely 
fine  arenaceous  matter,  they  become  novaculite  or  *'  oil-stone/' 

EXERCISES. 

How  does  petrosilez  differ  in  composition  from  felsite  proper?  How 
does  it  differ  from  aphanite?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  porphyritio 
granitic  and  a  granitic  porphyry?  Which  is  most  basic,  felsite  proper  or 
petrosilex?  What  is  the  difference  between  kaolin  and  felsite?  What  is  the 
effect  of  intense  heat  upon  clay?  What  is  the  effect  on  kaolin?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  burned  kaolin.  Is  it  opaque  or  translucent?  How  might  it  have 
been  made  more  translucent?  What  is  the  difference  between  porcelain  and 
felsite?  Which  contains  most  alkali,  kaolin  or  orthoclase?  What  causes 
burnt  clay  sometimes  to  be  vitrified?  What  kind  of  clay  would  not  vitrify? 
What  are  unvitrifiable  clays  used  for?  What  is  the  effect  of  limestone  peb- 
bles in  brick  clay?  What  causes  some  bricks  to  "  slack  '*?  What  causes  the 
dark  color  of  aphanite?  What  causes  its  hardness?  If  the  hornblende 
should  be  removed  from  dioritic  aphanite  what  would  it  become?  What  is 
the  difference  between  pyrophyllite  slate  and  talcose  slate?  Between  talcose 
slate  and  steatite?  Between  protogine  and  granite?  Between  syenite  and 
augite-syenite?  What  class  of  crystalline  rocks  is  not  likely  to  be  found  as 
bowlders?  Why  not?  Why  are  bowlders  predominantly  quartzose?  Men- 
tion four  or  more  different  rocks  or  minerals  used  for  making  colored 
marks.    What  change  must  be  made  to  convert  norite  into  diabase? 


STUDY  l^Jl.—  C(jUcareou8  Rocks 

m 

Let  us  get  together  samples  of  the  common  rocks  which 
effervesce  on  the  application  of  acid,  with  or  without  heat. 
They  are  composed  essentially  of  calcite  and  dolomite.     We  ob- 
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tain  them  at  the  stone  cutter's,  from  broken  artioles  in  marble, 
from  among  certain  building  materials,  and  occasionally  among 
surface  bowlders.  If  any  limestone  or  marble  ledges  exist  in  the 
vicinity,  we  shall,  of  course,  obtain  specimens  fr6m  the  rocks  in 
place. 

With  our  assortment  before  us,  we  notice  at  once  that  some 
of  the  specimens  are  brighter  and  more  lustrous,  others  are  duller 
and  more  earthy.  The  former  are  cystalline,  the  latter  uncrystal- 
line.  The  former  are  purer,  the  latter  have  admixtures  of  vari- 
ous accessory  ingredients.  The  former  we  call  marbles;  the 
latter,  limestones.  The  marbles  are  thick-bedded  and  have  hard- 
ness and  homogeneity,  and  freedom  from  cracks  and  cavities. 
They  can  be  cut  and  polished.  The  limestones  are  thick-  or  thin- 
bedded;  but  they  are  not  homogeneous,  and  generally  contain 
fissures  and  cavities.  They  cannot  be  advantageously  cut  into 
slabs  and  polished.  Some  limestones,  however,  without  being 
crystalline,  are  sufficiently  thick-bedded  and  homogeneous  to  be 
sawed  and  polished;  and  when  they  contain  many  fossil  shells, 
encrinites  or  corals,  the  polished  surfaces  are  handsome.  Such 
marbles  are  known  as  shell  marble. 

Of  the  crystalline,  heavy-bedded  marbles  we  have  endless  va- 
rieties of  color  and  texture.  The  granular,  white  sorts  are 
called  saccharoidal.  Fine  white,  even-grained  sorts  are  static 
ary  m^arble^  of  which  the  most  celebrated  quarries  are  the  Pa- 
rian and  Pentelican,  in  Greece,  and  those  of  Carrara,  in  Italy. 
By  the  dissemination  of  streaks  of  aluminous  matter,  clouded 
marbles  are  produced,  which  are  common  in  Vermont.  An 
abundance  of  bituminous  matter  makes  a  black  or  Egyptian  mat' 
ble  which  also  occurs  in  Vermont.  It  may  be  varied  with  lighter 
matter.  Some  good  marbles  are  calcareous  conglomerates.  A 
much  admired  sort  is  quarried  in  eastern  Tennessee,  and  is  used 
for  pillars  in  public  buildings.  Verd  antique  marble  is  a  dark 
green  serpentine  clouded  and  varied  with  lighter  calcite. 

Of  the  uncrystalline,  lustreless  limestones  we  find  also  endless 
varieties.  They  are  caused  chiefiy  by  the  variations  in  the  im- 
purities.    Sometimes  an  inspection  of  a  freshly  broken  surface 
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shows  a  sparry  constitution,  somewhat  approaching  that  of  a 
marble.  Very  frequently  limestones  are  more  or  less  saturated 
with  petroleum^  which  gives  them  a  brown  or  very  dark  color. 
Black  limestones  contain  carbonaceous  matter.  Bluish  and  ashen 
limestones  are  argillaceous.  Yellowish  and  reddish  limestones 
are  ferruginous.  Sometimes  grains  of  sand  are  disseminated 
through  a  limestone,  which  is  then  arenaceous.  If  silicious  mat- 
ter not  in  an  arenaceous  state  is  intimately  mixed  or  combined 
with  the  calcareous,  the  limestone  is  silicious.  If  alumina  is  so 
combined  the  limestone  is  aluminoiM.  Distinguish  particularly 
argillaceous  and  arenaceous  from  aluminous  and  silicious.  The 
first  two  terms  imply  the  material  in  a  somewhat  isolated  and 
visible  state;  the  other  two  imply  it  intimately  commingled,  or 
perhaps  chemically  combined. 

Many  limestones  are  magnesian.  They  do  not  effervesce 
freely.  Let  us  pick  out  such  from  our  collection.  They  do  not 
look  very  different  from  the  others.  Most  of  the  great  western 
limestone  formations,  so  called,  are  magnesian,  or  even  dolomitio 
— that  is,  about  one-half  carbonate  of  magnesia  (see  the  Table  of 
Compositions,  page  40).  Though  dolomites  are  not  properly  sepa- 
rable by  their  color,  it  happens,  as  a  fact,  that  most  of  the  west- 
ern dolomites  present  a  huffish  hue.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  ''  lower  magnesian  limestone "  which  helps  to  form  the 
cliffs  along  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  observation  may  also  be 
made  in  Missouri  and  Michigan.  As  a  fact,  it  is  further  observ- 
able that  many  dolomites  and  dolomitic  limestones  have  a  finely 
granular  texture.  In  fact,  they  have  been  sometimes  reported  as 
sandstones.  So  the  buff  color  and  granular  texture  may  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  indication  of  a  dolomitic  formation.  Slowness  of 
effervescence  is  confirmatory.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go  without 
chemical  analysis. 

You  have,  perhaps,  noticed  some  limestone  containing  small, 
spherical  pellets,  like  homceopathic  pills.  Such  limestone  is 
odlitic  (not  pronounced  oo-litic).  Such  pellets  sometimes  com- 
pose the  entire  rock,  which  is  then  an  odlite.  Examination  of 
these  spherules  broken  through  the  middle  reveals  a  concentric 
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structure.  It  is  then  a  "  oonoretion,''  similar  to  the  oonoretionaiy 
*^  iron-stone  ^  before  mentioned.  When  the  ooncretions  are  larger 
the  rock  is  pisoUHc. 

Lim^tones  have  no  standard  degree  of  hardness.  Ail  may 
be  easily  scratched;  but  in  the  Gulf  States  are  limestones  which 
may  be  cut  with  the  knife.  One  of  these  is  the  widely  known 
"rotten  limestone";  another  is  the  so  called  "white  limestone.'* 
But  they  are  harder  than  chalk,  and,  besides,  have  "grit"  dis- 
seminated through  them.  Some  chalk  is  pretty  free  from  grit, 
though  it  abounds  in  nodules  of  flint.  It  does  not  occur  in 
America,  but  comes  chiefly  from  England  and  France.  "  Whit- 
ing" and  "Spanish  white"  are  prepared  from  it.  Marl  may  be 
described  as  unconsolidated  chalk.  We  have  already  learned  (in 
Study  II  —  but  see  especially  Study  XV),  how  it  is  deposited. 
We  have  learned,  also,  of  the  origin  of  travertin  and  tufa. 
When  calcareous  waters  drip  from  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  the  de- 
posit formed  on  the  floor  is  stalagmite  ;  and  the  icicle-like  form 
pendant  from  the  roof  is  a  stalactite.  The  banded  colorations  in 
stalagmite  fit  it  for  many  ornamental  uses. 

All  calcareous  rocks  are  slightly  soluble  in  meteoric  (or  atmos- 
pheric) waters;  hence,  when  used  in  architecture  or  art,  in  ex- 
posed situations,  they  possess  a  limited  durability.  The  slow 
decay  of  limestones  and  marbles  may  be  noticed  in  some  of  our 
oldest  structures.  Marble  cemetery  slabs  or  monuments,  one  or 
two  hundred  years  old,  are  distinctly  weathered.  On  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  the  weathered,  earthy  limestone 
has  retreated  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  leaving  the  silicifled  fossils 
projecting  to  that  extent.  Yet  many  of  the  ancient  statues  and 
columns  buried  in  the  earth  have  retained  admirable  perfection. 
In  the  ruined  but  famous  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  at  Rome,  the 
architectural  carvings  retain  striking  sharpness  and  distinctness, 
after  two  thousand  years  of  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  caverns  of  the  world  are  attestations  of  the  solubility  of 
limestone.  They  began  as  fissures,  through  which  streams  of 
water  passed,  dissolving  continually  —  and  also  wearing  —  the 
limestone  surfaces.     That  such  works  have  been  long  in  progress 
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is  evidenoed  by  the  slow  yieldiDg  of  oalcareous  surfaces  during 
historio  times. 

Limestones,  considered  in  reference  to  their  fitness  for  build- 
ing, should  be  examined  as  to  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing water.  A  saturated  limestone  subjected  to  freezing  is  liable 
to  crumble,  or  eTen  to  be  completely  shattered.  Hence,  argilla- 
ceous and  aluminous  limestones  are  quite  unsuitable  for  situations 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Some  of  the  latter,  presenting  a  fine- 
grained, massive,  and  substantial  appearance  when  issuing  from 
the  quarry,  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin  by  the  frosts  of  a 
single  winter. 

A  hydraulic  limestone  is  one  which  contains  a  considerable 
percentage  (fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent)  of  clay  or  magnesia,  or 
both  together.  Calcination  renders  the  silica  of  the  clay  soluble 
at  the  same  time  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Contact  with  water,  therefore,  dissolves  the 
silica,  and  this,  with  the  quicklime,  slowly  forms  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  lime,  which  is  firm  and  insoluble.  Another  portion  of  the 
silica  forms  a  silicate  of  alumina;  and  if  magnesia  be  present,  a 
silicate  of  magnesia  also  results. 

Gypsum  is  a  calcareous  rock  of  much  importance,  having 
most  of  the  properties  of  the  mineral  gypsum,  already  studied. 
We  find  it  mixed  in  all  proportions  with  argillaceous  matter,  and 
sometimes  disseminated  richly  through  argillaceous  limestones. 
It  also  occurs  in  stratified  beds  of  great  or  small  extent.  Some- 
times the  original  bed  has  been  dissolved  away,  and  only  some 
lenticular  remnants  of  it  are  found.  Often,  also,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  gypsum  bed  occasions  ''sink  holes"  at  the  surface. 
Such  holes,  then,  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  underlying 
soluble  stratum,  probably  gypsum.  But  they  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  mere  depressions  in  the  drift,  sometimes 
called  ''potash  kettles."  Much  of  the  gypsum  found  in  the  crude 
condition  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  clay,  and  pos- 
sesses a  bluish  color.  In  other  situations  —  as  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  Alabaster,  Mich. —  beds  of  gypsum  exist  in  a  state  of 
great  purity,  and  then  it  exhibits  a  crystalline  texture.     White, 
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granular  deposits  afford  snowy  gypsum.  Gypsum  equally  fine 
and  uniform  is  often  tinted  with  rich  colors.  Fine  gypsum, 
capable  of  forming  ornaments,  is  known  as  alabaster.  It  may  be 
white  or  colored.  Near  Grand  Rapids,  in  Michigan,  are  extensive 
beds  of  pure  gypsum,  having  largely  a  coarse  fibrous  structure. 
Some  portions,  however,  are  granular.  This  formation  seems  to 
extend  under  the  central  part  of  the  state,  for  it  reappears  on 
Saginaw  Bay,  where  it  is  also  extensively  quarried.  Other 
sources  of  commercial  gypsum  are  on  the  border  of  Sandusky  Bay, 
Ohio,  and  in  central-western  New  York.  It  is  abundant,  also,  in 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  Very  fine  and  extensive 
deposits  exist  in  Nova  Scotia.  Gypsum  is  widely  employed  as 
an  agricultural  fertilizer,  also  as  a  plaster  for  "  hard  finish,"  and 
also  in  the  preparation  of  ''moulds"  and  ''casts." 

EXERCISES. 

What  change  does  calcined  gypsum  undergo  when  long  exposed  to  the 
air?  What  change  does  quicklime  undergo  when  so  exposed?  Which  is 
most  impaired  by  mere  dampness?  How  does  dampness  affect  water-lime? 
Why  might  not  water-limestone  calcined  at  a  white  heat  make  a  good 
cement?  Explain  how  a  water-lime  might  be  prepared  from  pure  causi- 
tic  lime.  Would  caustic  lime  and  pure  sand  make  a  cement?  Why  do  you 
give  this  answer?  Would  caustic  lime  and  clay  make  a  cement?  Why 
this  answer?  How  is  silica  made  soluble?  What  is  the  use  of  insoluble 
silica  in  a  cement?  Which  most  rapidly  dissolves,  gypsum  or  limestone? 
Why  did  the  '*  Cardiff  giant/'  made  of  gypsum,  possess  an  ancient  appear- 
ance after  a  few  months'  burial?  What  is  the  source  of  rust  stains  on  the 
surface  of  some  marbles?  Have  you  any  specimens  from  any  cavern? 
Describe  them.  How  might  human  bones  become  buried  in  stalagmite? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  case?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  bones  buried 
in  travertin?  Mention  some  extensive  deposits  of  travertin.  How  does 
travertin  differ  from  common  limestone?  How  would  slabs  of  alabaster 
serve  as  an  external  veneering  for  house  fronts?  By  what  means  may  plas- 
ter casts  be  rendered  harder  than  results  from  the  simple  ''setting"  of  the 
plaster? 
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STUDY   Xrn. —  Carbonaceous  and  Iron  Ore  Hocks. 

I*    OarbonaceouB  Socks. 

Coal  is  something  so  familiar  that  a  brief  study  will  make  us 
acquainted  with  its  physical  characters  and  modes  of  occurrence. 
Its  geological  history  must,  of  course,  be  taken  up  in  another 
connection.  You  have  seen  the  "soft  coal "  burning  on  the  grate, 
and  have  noticed  the  escape  of  inflammable  and  other  gases;  and 
have  also  detected  the  peculiar  empyreumatic  odor  which  bitu- 
minous coal  emits.  You  have  seen  the  gas-making  coal  put  in 
the  retorts  at  the  gas  works,  and  thus  received  other  evidence 
that  common  coal  contains  some  constituents  which  may  be 
driven  off  by  heat.  Now,  what  are  these  volatile  constituents, 
and  what  is  the  coal?  Manifestly  they  are  both  combustible. 
The  gas  burns  at  the  jet,  and  the  coal  and  gas  together  burn  on 
the  grate.  Even  the  coke  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the 
gas  is  disengaged  is  also  combustible.  Now,  what  is  that  which 
is  combustible  in  common  air,  and  is  also  an  abundant  substance? 
It  is  carbon;  and  this  element,  therefore,  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
coals  and  the  inflammable  gases  derived  from  coals. 

If  we  call  the  chemist  to  our  aid,  he  informs  us  that  the  gases 
are  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon;  and  so  are  the  coals, 
but  with  a  diminished  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  the  addition 
of  oxygen.  He  informs  us,  also,  that  coal  tar  and  other  liquids 
derivable  from  coal,  such  as  naphtha  and  coal  oil,  are  other 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  We  observe,  also,  that 
the  coals  called  anthracite  contain  comparatively  little  of  the 
gaseous  and  fluid  hydrocarbons,  while  those  called  bituminoits 
contain  larger  percentages — the  fixed  constituents  of  both  classes 
of  coals  being  essentially  carbon,  or  something  not  very  different 
from  charcoal. 

A  coal  from  which  all  volatile  constituents  have  been  expelled 
is  graphite  or  plumbago;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
nature  products  composed  of  the  liquid  constituents  occurring  in 
coal)  and  others  composed  of   the  gaseous  constituents.     The 
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liquid  product  is  petroleumy  and  the  other  is  natural  inflammable 
ffos.  The  petroleum  has  accumulated  in  reservoirs  in  the  rocks 
to  an  extent  which  becomes  a  great  natural  curiosity — some 
wells  having  discharged  five  thousand  gallons  a  day;  and  the  gas 
is  now  escaping  through  artesian  borings  in  such  enormous  sup- 
ply as  to  light  cities  and  furnish  fuel  for  great  manufacturing 
operations.  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  are  especially  favored 
with  combustible  gas;  though  enormous  outflows  exist  in  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  and  in  various  other  regions.  Though  petroleum 
and  gas  may  be  artificially  produced  from  bituminous  coal,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  these  natural  products  have  been  so 
derived;  since  according  to  the  evidences,  no  connection  with 
coal  beds  usually  exists.  A  striking  proof  of  this  has  very 
recently  been  brought  to  light  in  northwestern  Ohio,  in  a  region 
at  least  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  coal  field,  where  from  three 
wells  half  a  million  cubic  feet  of  inflammable  gas  are  obtained 
daily  from  a  geological  position  two  thousand  feet  or  more  below 
the  horizon  of  the  lowest  coal  (Orton).  Probably,  however,  like 
coal,  petroleum  and  inflammable  gases  have  had  an  organic 
origin,     (See,  further.  Study  XXIX.) 

When  petroleum  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  its  volatile  con- 
stituents, and  the  fixed  residuum  is  asphalt.  Different  varieties 
of  asphaltic  products  have  thus  accumulated  in  deep  rock  fissures, 
and  they  are  known  by  such  names  as  aJhertite^  grahamitey  and 
others.  Succinite,  or  the  essential  part  of  amber,  is  an  oxygen- 
ated hydrocarbon,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
It  is  believed  to  be  a  fossil  resin. 

Peat  you  may  find  accumulating  around  the  borders  of  lakes 
and  ponds.  (See  Fig.  25.)  Often  the  basins  of  old  lakes  are 
completely  filled  with  peat.  Manifestly  it  is  of  vegetable  origin. 
It  has  a  dark  brown  or  nearly  black  color.  It  is  combustible,  and 
emits,  like  coal,  an  empyreumatic  odor.  Some  old,  deeply  buried 
peats  closely  resemble  that  sort  of  coal  known  as  brown  coal, 
and  lignite.  These,  like  peat,  have  no  standard  purity.  They 
may  be  worth  more  or  less  as  fuel.  Peat,  however,  is  extensively 
employed  on  the  continent  of   Europe  in  porcelain  stoves  for 
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warming  houses.  If  we  arrange  some  of  these  carbonaceous  and 
hydrocarbonaoeous  substances  in  serial  order,  they  will  stand 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

1.  Gases,     Like  the  light  and  heavy  inflammable  gases. 

2.  Liquids,     Like  Naphtha,  Petroleum,  Benzole,  Tuluole,  etc. 

3.  Waxy  Solids.     As  the  Paraffine  and  Scheererite  groups  of 

substances. 

4.  Finn  Solids,    (a)  Asphaltic,  like  Asphalt,  Albertite,  Gra- 

hamite,  Torbanite ;  (6)  Coaly — ^a  series  including  Peat, 
Lignite,  Bituminous  Coals,  Anthracite,  Graphite,  Dia- 
mond (?). 

n*    Iron  Ore  Socks. 

On  visiting  any  iron  ore  mine  we  perceive  that  the  ore  occurs 
as  a  rock  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified.  We  find  the  ore  beds 
formed  from  the  three  principal  ores  already  studied.  They  form 
strata  like  the  other  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  Gen- 
erally, the  stratification  of  the  ore  is  quite  conspicuous.  Some- 
times, however,  the  beds  appear  to  wedge  out  in  all  directions, 
and  thus  to  terminate.  It  is  so  with  the  beds  at  Lake  Superior, 
in  northern  New  York,  in  Missouri,  and  elsewhere.  The  ores  in 
these  beds  are  mere  masses  of  hcBtnatite  schist^  or  magnetite 
schist^  and  the  kinds  are  distinguished  in  the  same  way  as  the 
minerals  bearing  these  names.  Great  beds  of  titanic  iron  ore 
also  exist  in  Canada  and  other  regions,  which  seem  to  be  substan- 
tially a  mixture  of  magnetite  and  oxide  of  titanium.  But  titanic 
ores  present  various  percentages  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
iron  with  binoxide  of  titanium.  The  Franklinite  ores  of  New 
Jersey  consist  of  haematite  about  two-thirds,  and  oxide  of  zinc 
one-fourth,  the  remainder  being  manganese.  Sometimes  these 
great  iron-ore  masses  terminate  abruptly  against  the  ^'country 
rock  "  ;  but  often  they  disappear  by  gradual  increase  of  other 
rock  constituents.  The  accession  of  silica  gives  rise  to  a  silicious 
ore  ;  then,  at  a  remoter  point,  to  a  lean  silicious  ore  ;  then,  to  a 
highly  ferruginous  jaspery  schist,  as  previously  explained,  and, 
finally,  an  ordinary  silicious  schist,  or  other  rock.     Mixed  with 
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clay,  hasmatite  forms  argillaceous  hcematitey  which  is  often  of  a 
deep  red  color,  varying  to  brownish  black.  It  has  sometimes  an 
oolitic  structure. 

Zdmonite  rocks  result  from  the  hydration  of  the  hsematite  and 
magnetite  schists,  and,  in  the  regions  just  named,  the  process  can 
sometimes  be  seen  incomplete.  Extensive  beds  exist  in  Salisbury 
and  Kent,  Conn.,  as  also  at  sundry  points  in  Dutchess  county,  N.Y. 
At  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  it  occurs  as  the  cement  in  a  conglomerate 
quartz  rock.  The  commencement  of  such  a  process  of  cementa- 
tion of  pebbles  is  often  observed  in  the  limonitic  deposit  from 
springs.  These  deposits,  as  explained  in  Study  II,  give  rise  to 
extensive  beds  of  bog  iron  ore,  or  swamp  limonite.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  ores  of  iron  is  limonite,  since,  though  less  rich 
than  hsematite  and  magnetite,  it  is  more  easily  reduced.  The  iron 
yielded  by  bog  ore,  however,  is  cold  shorty  owing  to  the  presence 
of  phosphorus,  and  hence  cannot  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  wire,  or  even  of  sheet  iron.     For  casting  it  is  superior. 

Another  important  class  of  iron  ores  is  afforded  by  siderite, 
or  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  generally  known  as  spathic  iron.  It 
occurs  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  argillite,  sometimes  in  extensive 
beds,  as  in  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  at  Plymouth,  in  Vermont, 
Sterling,  Mass.,  Antwerp  and  Rossie,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Fentress  and 
Harlem  rivers,  N.  C.  Siderite  is  often  found  united  with  argilla* 
ceous  matter  in  the  form  of  nodules  (kidney-iron)  and  beds  (clay 
iron-stone),  especially  in  the  coal  regions  of  the  country,  though 
this  form  of  ore  exists  also  in  other  formations. 

m.    Eruptive  Bocks. 

That  such  rocks  as  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shale  have  had 
a  sedimentary  origin  is  apparent  from  the  bedded  arrangement 
of  their  materials  in  parallel  layers;  from  the  identity  of  those 
materials  with  the  sediments  gathering  over  modern  sea  bottoms, 
and  from  the  presence  in  them  of  so  many  relics  of  the  organisms 
of  the  sea — but  of  all  this  we  shall  learn  hereafter.  If  traces  of 
stratification  are  proofs  of  sedimentary  origin,  then  many  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  are  also  sedimentary.      All  the   schists   and 
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gneisses  are  stratified;  and  granite  sometimes  passes  by  contin- 
uity into  gneissoid  rooks.  But  lavas  erupted  from  Vesuvius  are 
not  sedimentary.  They  may,  indeed,  acquire  a  parallel  fibrous, 
or  even  bedded,  structure  by  flow  while  in  a  molten  state;  and 
some  geologists  maintain  that  the  bedded  structure  of  gneisses 
and  diorites  and  many  other  rocks  had  its  origin  in  the  flow  of 
molten  matter;  but  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  view.  We 
have  studied  them  without  any  theory  as  to  their  origin.  We  may 
admit  that  certain  rocks  which  we  have  grouped  with  the  sedi- 
mentary class  are  sometimes  eruptive,  or  that  certain  ones  have 
always  an  eruptive  origin.  If  so,  then  we  may  have  eruptive 
granites,  syenites,  diorites,  norites,  and  diabases,  as  well  as  meta- 
morphic  ones  of  sedimentary  origin;  or  we  may  regard  some  of 
them,  like  diabase,  felsite,  and  the  porphyries,  as  exclusively 
eruptive.  In  any  event,  we  have  to  admit  the  existence  of  cer* 
tain  rocks  which  bear  so  ;nuch  resemblance  to  modem  lavas  that 
we  can  regard  them  as  nothing  else  than  ancient  lavas. 

There  are  neither  modem  nor  ancient  lavas  lying  within  ac- 
cessible distance  of  us;  and  the  ancient  erupted  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Canadian  regions  have  not  endured  the  long 
journey  to  our  doors,  as  common  bowlders  have.  This  simple  fact 
gives  one  clew  to  their  nature.  They  are  more  basic;  they  con- 
tain mostly  less  silica,  at  least  they  are  not  quartzitic;  they  have 
dissolved;  they  have  been  worn  out.  So  much  is  certain.  But 
again,  we  have  learned  from  the  other  rocks  what  the  chemi- 
cal elements  are,  and  what  are  their  mineral  compounds.  The 
erupted  rocks  could  contain  few,  if  any,  new  minerals.  But, 
having  been  molten,  the  same  minerals  must  exist  in  a  blended 
condition.  Now,  though  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  we  may  report  that  investigation 
confirms  the  deductions  we  have  drawn.  So  we  have  chiefly  a 
feldspathic  series,  a  hornblendic  series,  and  an  augitic  series. 
Beyond  this  it  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  go  without  other 
facilities  than  we  propose  to  employ. 

The  following  rocks,  already  noticed,  are  included  also  among 
erupted  rocks:  granite,  granulite,  felsite,  syenite,  quartz-syenitei 
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diorite,  quartz-diorite.  The  following  are  named  only  among 
eruptive  rooks:  1.  Feldspathic:  phonolite,  traohyte,  rhyolite  or 
glassy  rocks,  as  pearlstone,  pitcbstone,  obsidian,  pumioe.  2. 
Homblendio  and  augitic:  andesite,  quartz-andesite  (daeite),  va- 
riolite,  augite-andesite,  dolerite  (basalt),  amphigenite  (Vesuvian 
lava).  On  **  volcanoes  "  and  '^  ancient  lavas  "  see  Studies  XXIII 
and  XXIV. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  the  material  of  our  so  called  lead  pencils?  What  proportion  of 
carbon  is  in  them?  How  does  graphite  differ  from  anthracite?  Is  graphite 
combustible?  What  gem  is  pure  carbon?  What  is  its  hardness?  Name  an- 
other carbonaceous  substance  with  much  lower  hardness.  How  does  peat 
differ  from  bituminous  coal?  From  what  is  peat  derived,  according  to  your 
obserration?  What  is  paraffine?  What  are  its  uses?  In  what  respect  is 
amber  like  asphalt?  Have  you  erer  seen  a  magnetite  schist?  What  is  the 
color  of  the  dust  resulting  from  the  handling  of  magnetite  schist?  What 
color  of  dust  arises  from  haematite  schist?  -What  color  of  dust  stains  the 
wagons  and  cars  carrying  Salisbury  (Conn.)  iron  ore?  What  color  of  dust 
stains  the  docks  at  Escanaba  and  Marquette,  Mich. ?  What  is  *'cold  short*' 
iron?  What  ore  of  iron  most  disturbs  the  magnetic  needle?  Name  the 
rocks  found  in  both  the  metamorphic  and  eruptive  series.  How  can  you  de- 
termine to  which  series  a  particular  granite  belongs? 


STUDY  XTV.—Itetrotipect  of  the  Bocks. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  rooks  which  are  here  studied 
recalls  the  fact  that  different  rocks  having  the  same  constituent 
minerals  differ  chiefly  in  their  structure.  They  may  be  crystal- 
line or  fragmental.  They  may  be  unstratified,  or  thick-bedded,  or 
thin-bedded.  They  may  be  well  consolidated,  or  imperfectly  so, 
or  quite  unconsolidated.  We  notice  that  most  of  the  rocks  are 
characterized  in  part  by  some  predominant  mineral,  such  as  quartz, 
mica,  hornblende,  pyroxene,  and  so  on;  and  that  we  thus  have 
several  series,  each  of  which  runs  through  the  various  types  of 
structure.  A  panoramic  presentation  of  the  common  rocks,  ar- 
ranged according  to  structure  in  the  several  series,  will  aid  greatly 
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toward  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject.  Such  a  presenta- 
tion is  attempted  in  the  '*  Table  of  Rock  Structure,"  which  fol- 
lows. 

Again,  we  may  make  an  arrangement  of  rocks  according  to 
the  minerals  which  they  contain,  noting  at  the  same  time  the  va- 
riations of  structure  for  the  same  mineral  aggregates.  This  is 
attempted  for  the  common  rocks  in  the  appended  ^^  Table  of  Rock 
Composition.''  In  this,  in  each  compartment,  the  "  massive  " 
rock  stands  first,  and  is  put  in  small  capitals;  the  thick-bedded 
rock  next,  in  ^^ Roman  letters";  and  the  thin-bedded  (to  which 
we  restrict  the  term  schist)  stands  last,  in  '^  italics." 

FinaUy,  we  introduce  a  *' Table  for  Rock  Determination," 
similar  to  our  previous  "Table  for  Mineral  Determination."  The 
intention  of  this  is  to  enable  the  student  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  a  rock  as  soon  as  he  knows*  its  constituent  minerals.  This 
table,  as  we  think,  will  be  found  extremely  useful;  and  much  ex- 
ercise should  be  had  on  it.  But  we  ought  to  remark  that  both 
the  tables  for  determination  contain  much  more  detail  than  the 
student  of  the  elements  of  geology  can  be  expected  to  acquire. 
Accordingly,  a  star  is  prefixed  to  names  of  species  regarded  im- 
portant for  the  elementary  student.  The  further  use  of  these 
tables  is  intended  for  more  advanced  study. 
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TABLE  FOR  ROCK  DETERMINATION. 


A«   Orystalline— tome  of  the  constitaeiit  minerals  having  ahin- 
Ing,  InstrouB  Burfaces;  or  the  rock  is  fine,  compact 
and  hard. 
I.  PHAXXBOCBTBTALLons,  conslBtlng  of  minerals  distlngnish- 
able  with  naked  ey^  or  pocket  lens. 

1.  QuABTZ  the  essential  constitnent  of  the  rock. 

(1)  Massive  or  thick- bedded  (Quabtzitb). 

(a)  Composed  of  fragments  compacted  bnt  distinct 
(jaa)  The  constituents  are  rounded  pebbles,  Quartaote  OonglomeraU, 

(bb)  The  constituents  are  small  grains,  Oranuktr  QuarWU, 

{b)  Composed  of  grains  completely  blended  or  nearly  so,  VUnou»  Qtiar£iU«. 

(2)  Thin-  or  moderately  thin-bedded, 
(a)  Composed  of  separate  grains, 

Q>)  Composed  of  a  somewhat  vitreoas,  siliciouB  mass, 

8.    Feldbpab  alone  with  qoartz. 
(1)  Structure  massive, 

(8)  Structure  schistose, 

8.  Mica  a  leading  constituent  of  the  rock. 

(1)  Quartz  alone  with  mica, 
(a)  Massive  or  thick-bedded, 
(P)  Thin-bedded,  arenaceous-granular, 

(2)  Feldspar  alone  with  mica, 
(8)  Feldspar  and  quartz  with  mica  —  either  mnscovite  or  bio- 

tite,  or  both  together;  texture  coarse  or  fine;  the 
feldspar  whitish  or  reddish;  the  quartz  without 
cleavage  planes. 
ifl)  The  feldspar  not  in  definite  crystals,  but  fragments. 
{aa)  Massive,  granular, 
(M)  Thick- bedded,  or  sometimes  thin-bedded, 
(fie)  Thin-bedded,  mostly  with  little  feldspar, 
(6)  The  feldspar   in  defined  crystals,  or  some  of  it  so; 
massive, 

4.  Htdbomica  a  leading  constitnent 
(1)  Quartz  alone  with  the  hydromlca. 
(a)  Massive  or  thick-bedded, 
(6)  Thin- bedded,  arenaceous-granular. 


Q^ar^90t€  Schist, 

j  aUidout  SehUt. 
{ Jasper  BekUt. 

OranulUs, 

i  OranulUs  Gneiss, 
lOranulUe  Schist, 


jacaoeow  Quarttite, 

lOeaeeous  Sandstone, 

MInetts. 


Oranite  proper. 

OMIm  proper. 

Mica  Schist, 

Porj^tfritie  Oranite. 


(2)  Feldspar  alone  with  hydromka, 

(8)  Feldspar  and  quartz  with  hydromlca;  texture  coarse  or 
fine;  the  feldspar  mostly  whitish  or  reddish,  ex- 
hibiting cleavage  planes;  the  quartz  without  cleav- 
age planes, 
(a)  Massive  granular, 

(P)  TUck-beddcd  and  sometimes  thin-bedded, 
(e)  Thin-bedded,  mostly  with  little  feldspar, 
(on)  In  conspicuous  grains, 

ibb)  Fine,  with  greasy  feel  (many  former  **Ulcose" 
schists). 


BydronUea  (^artMlte, 

Bydromiea  Sandstone. 

Hifdromiea  Mlnette, 


Btfdromiea  Oranite, 
Sydromiea  OnHss. 

Si/dromiea  Schist, 

SerUite  Sehiat. 
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5.  AxPBiBOLB  a  leading  constitaent 

(1)  The  amphlbole  occairing  as  hornblende  (eommonoBt 
case), 
(a)  Hornblende  alone  present,  AmphiboliU 

(6)  Orthoclase  alone  present  with  hornblende, 
(fi)  Orthoclase  and  qaartz  present,  with  often  some  biotlte. 
iaa)  Massive, 

(bb)  Thick-bedded,  rarely  thin- bedded, 
iee)  Thin-bedded  with  little  orthoclase, 
((I)  Plagioclase  alone  present  with  hornblende. 
(aa)  The  plagioclase  acidic,  associated  often  with  some 
qnartz  or  mascovlte;  color  grayish-white  to  green- 
ish, or  olive  green. 
(aaa)  Massive, 
(M&)  Thick-bedded, 
(cee)  Thin-bedded, 
(M)  The  plagioclase  basic,  generally  labradorlte,  associ- 
ated with  blotite  and  no  qnartz;  textnre  coarse  or 
fine ;  stmctnre  massive  or  thick-bedded, 
(f)  The  amphibole  occurring  as  actinolite. 
(a)  Massive  and  toagh, 
(fi)  Thin-bedded,  with  some  quarts, 
(8)  The  amphibole  occurring  as  smaragdite  (a  light  green 
hornblende)  with  a  white  or  whitish  labradorite  in 
fine  grains  mottling  the  light  green  mass, 

6.  Ptbozxkb  a  leading  constituent 

(1)  Pyroxene  alone  present,  in  the  form  of  angite,  coarse  or 

fine  granular, 
(S)  Orthoclase  present  abundantly  with  little  auglte, 
(8)  Plagioclase   present  with  pyroxene  (angite);    texture 

granitoid  or  fine. 

(a)  The  plagioclase  acidic,  ordinarily  oligoclase, 

(b)  The  plagioclase  basic 

(aa)  The  pyroxene  lamellar  (diallagic) ;  the  plagioclase 
a  cleavable  labradorite;  texture  granular,  color 
reddish  to  dark  gray  and  grayish  black  (Qabbro 
of  some), 

(bb)  The  pyroxene  granular;  the  plagioclase  anorthite 
or  labradorite;  texture  fine, 
(4)  Quartz  present  abundantly,  with  sahlite  and  some  feld- 
spar, 

7.  HTFBBSTHBira  a  leading  constituent,  generally  with  cleav- 

able labradorite  [physically  like  Norite,  and  by 
some  so  called], 

6.  Bpiootb  the  characterizing  constituent 
(1)  Bpidote  alone,  or  nearly  so;  texture  fine  granular;  very 

hard ;  pale  green, 
(8)  Bpidote  with  qnartz  and  feldspar, 

9.  HTDBons-MAONEBiAN  minerals  in  characteristic  abundance. 
(1)  Talc  alone  present,  in  a  massive  amorphous  state, 
(8)  Talc  with  quartz  and  feldspar. 


or  HortibUnds  Bock. 
Bifpoiu^fiUe. 

SytnUe  proper. 

SyenUe  Ondt$, 

ffombUrUU  SefiUt, 


DioriU. 

IHariU  GneUt. 

DiorUt  S<^itt, 


NoriUy  part 

AetinoliU  Sock, 
AcUnoliU  Sehitt. 


Buphotide. 


PffroxenUc, 
AugUc  HypoiucnUt. 


Diabase^  parL 


NoriU,  part. 

JHabatc^  pATt. 

Pyroxene  SfdUtt, 


BypertthiniU. 


EpUtoUBocL 
UhakUc, 

SUatiU. 
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(a)  MassiTe, 

(b)  Thick-bedded, 
(€)  Thin-bedded,  with  little  feldspar. 

(aa)  The  qaartz  granalar,  Taleose  GMiti,  ProtO(fin$  SchUt. 

(M)  The  qaartz  flne  and  nearly  wanting,  the  rock  mostly 
a  mass  of  minate  folia  of  talc, 
(8)  The  magnesian  mineral  is  chlorite;  qaartz  and  feldspar 
also  present, 
(a)  The  feldspar  abandant;  structure  thick -bedded, 
(6)  The  feldspar  scanty ;  strncture  thin>bedded, 
(e)  The  feldspar  not  discernible ;  texture  very  fine,  strac- 
tare  slaty, 
(4)  The  magnesian  mineral  is  serpentine. 

(a)  Color  homogeneous  dark  green  to  greenish-black, 

(b)  Color  mottled,  greenish  and  white,  being  mixed  with 

limestone  C* v^erd  antique**), 

10.  ALnxmous  minerals  in  characteristic  abandance. 
(1)  The  characterizing  mineral  pyrophyllite ;  color  white, 

gray,  or  greenish -white;  feel  greasy;  appearance 
that  of  a  talc  rock, 
(8)  The  characterizing  ingredient  argiUaceoas,  firmly  indu- 
rated, cleaving  into  thin,  even  layers  [Clay  slate, 
PhylUte], 

11.  Caloabbous  rocks;  hardness  not  above  8. 
(1)  Bffervescence  with  dilute  acid  when  pulverized. 

(a)  Effervescence  with  cold  acid. 
iaa)  Rock  chiefly  calcareous, 
(bb)  Rock  a  variegated  mixture  with  serpentine, 

(b)  Effervescence  only  when  heaUd^ 
(8)  No  effervescence;  hardness  about  8, 


Proiogine. 
Protogine  On^Ut, 


TalcoMSehUi, 


CAlariU  GnsUt. 
ChloriU  SeMit. 

CMorUeSkUs. 

Serpentine. 

OpMoiUe. 


PyrophyaUe  SehUi, 


ArgUlUe. 


Marble. 

OpMoiite. 

Dokmme  MarbU. 

Gifptum. 


18.  Cabboh  the  characterizing  constituent;  color  black  or 
dark-brown. 

(1)  Rock  distinctly  stratified;  hardness  t-8.6;  lustre  bright, 
often  sub- metallic;  iron  black  and  frequently 
iridescent;  fracture  conchoidal ;  bums  with  a  fee- 
ble flame  of  pale  color, 

(8)  Rock  nnstratified. 

(a)  Lastre  resinous;  bums  freely, 

(b)  Lastre  metallic;  streak  black.and  shining;  color  iron 

black  to  dark  steel  gray ;  feel  greasy, 

18.  IBOH  the  characterizing  constituent;  specific  gravity  8.6  to 

6.8. 
(1)  Streak  black;   specific  gravity,  when  pure,  4.9  to  6.3; 

acts  on  the  magnet, 
(8)  Streak  red;  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  4.6  to  5.3, 
(8)  Streak  dark  reddish  brown;  acts  slightly  on  the  magnet; 

contains  zinc, 
(4)  Streak  brownish  yellow ;  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  8.6 

to  4, 
<6)  Streak  white;  sp.  gr.  of  siderite  8.6  to  4.6;  effervesces 

with  hot  acid, 


AnihraeUe, 


AephaUie  Subeianeee. 


OrapkUe. 


\  MagnetlU  aaOet. 
'  ntanielran. 
ffmmatUe  ScMet. 

FranUinUe  SehUt. 

LimonUe  SehUl. 

Spaihic  Iran. 
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AphaniU, 
Aphaniiic  Sehitt. 


PttroMw, 


XL,    MicBOCBTBTALLXHB  and  Cbtptocstbtalline  rocks— sepa- 
rate crystals  or  grains  not  discernible  with  a  lens. 

A.  Teztnre  felsitic— partly  microcrystalline,  distinct  miner- 

als discernible  only  under  high  powers  in  thin  sec- 
tions. 

1.  Stractare  massive  or  indistinctly  stratified. 

(1)  Color  black  or  nearly  black,  sometimes  greenish, 
(a)  Massive  or  thick-bedded, 
(6)  Thin-bedded,  bat  obscurely  so,  compact. 

(2)  Color  whitish,  reddish,  or  mottled, 
(a)  Essentially  orthoclastic  (see  page  S7);  silica  inti- 
mately united;  hardness  quartz-like. 

{aa)  Without  imbedded  crystals ;  color  mostly  red, 
ibb)  With  imbedded  crystals  (or  alternating  bands)  of 

quartz  [Quartz  Porphyry],  Q^artM  FHroHltx. 

(ee)  With  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar,  Porphyritie  FetrotUex. 

{(id)  With  imbedded  pebbles,  Conglonurate  PstrotiUx. 

(b)  Bsseotially  plagioclastic,  basic;  hardness  between 

feldspar  and  quartz. 
(aa)  Without  imbedded  crystals, 
(bb)  With  imbedded  crystals  (or  alternating  bands)  of 

quartz, 
(cc)  With  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar   [Porphyry], 
(e)  Essentially  qaartzose;  felsitic  texture  not  perfect, 

2.  Structure  distinctly  bedded  or  even  slaty, 

B.  Texture  colloid ;  lustre  glassy;  constituent  minerals  com- 

pletely blended  or  nearly  so, 

C.  Texture  glassy,  lustre  quite  glassy;  translucent  or  trans- 

parent; colorless  or  white,  VUnotts  Quart9U€,  part 

I.    TJnorystalltne— fragmental    or    calcareous;     distinctly 

stratified. 
I.  Effervescence  with   acids,  at  least  when  pulverized    and 
heated. 
1.  Effervescence  with  cold   acids;    rock  sometimes  semi- 
crystalline,  sometimes  with  an  earthy  lustre. 
(1)  Well  consolidated, 
(%)  Partially  consolidated,  white  or  rusty, 
(8)  Unconsolidated,  putty-like  when  wet ;  white, 
S.  Effervescence  only  when  heated. 
(1)  Having  the  aspect  of  a  limestone ;  often  finely  granular, 
(S)  Aspect  dark  and  earthy ;  often  nodular, 


FeUUe  proper. 

Quttrts  Porphyry, 

Porphyrmc  FOtiU. 

Jatptr  Bodt, 

FdaUe  aehUt. 

EkyoliUs^  etc. 


CtuOk. 
Marl. 

DohmUs, 
Bpathielron. 


H.  No  effervescence  with  acids,  or  only  very  little. 
1.  Quartz  the  predominating  mineral. 
(1)  The  quartz  fragments  cemented  together, 
(a)  The  fragments  consist  of  rounded  pebbles, 
(d)  The  fragments  consist  of  fine  grains, 
(8)  The  quartz  fragments  uncemented, 
9.  Clay  the  predominating  ingredient 
(1)  The  clayey  ingredient  somewhat  indurated,  but  the  rock 
fragile  and  breaking  into  thin  layers, 


CanglomtraU. 

Sandttone. 

aand 


Shaie, 
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(2)  The  clayey  ingredient  not  indarated. 

(a)  Mixed  with  varloas  impurities;  bine,  red,  dark,  or 

white, 

(b)  In  a  state  of  pnrity;  color  white, 

8.  Carbon  the  characterizing  constituent;  color  black  or  dark- 
brown. 

(1)  Rock  distinctly  stratified. 

(a)  Lustre  bright,  often  submetallic,  iron-black  and  fre- 
quently iridescent;  fracture  concholdal;  bums  with 
a  feeble  flame  of  pale  color;  hardness  S  to  S.6, 

(P)  Lustre  pitchy;  fragile;  hardness  2  or  less;  burning 
with  a  yellow,  smoking  flame ;  surfaces  often  show- 
ing vegetable  structure  IBUuminotu  CoaU]. 
(aa)  Softens  and  becomes  pasty  in  the  fire;  has  property 

of  caking, 
(bb)  Burns  freely  without  softening;   has  no  caking 
property, 

(c)  Lustre  dull;  color  generally  brownish  [lAgnUe], 

(2)  Rock  indistinctly  or  distinctly  stratified,  with  little  or  no 

lustre;  highly  bituminous, 
(8)  Rock  unstratifled. 

(a)  Lustre  resinous ;  bums  freely, 

(b)  Lustre  metallic;  streak  black  and  shining;  color  iron- 

black  to  dark  steel  gray ;  feel  greasy, 

4.  Iron  the  characterizing  constituent  (1),  (8)  and  (5)  gener- 
ally crystalline). 

(1)  Powder  black ;  sometimes  as  black  shore-sand, 

(S)  Powder  red;  lustre  earthy;  consolidated  or  pulverulent 

[Bed  Chalk,  Red  Ochre], 
(8)  Powder  dark  reddish  brown ;  contains  zinc, 

(4)  Powder  brownish  yellow ;  partially  consolidated,  granu- 

lar or  pulverulent  [Bog  Ore,  Shot  Ore,  Yelloto  Ochre], 

(5)  Powder  white ;  eflerveeces  with  acids  when  heated. 


Clay, 
KaoUn. 


AnthraeUe. 


OaHng  Coal. 

Non- Caking  Coal, 
Brotrn  Coal. 

Cannsl  Coal. 

Asphaltic  Subttancet. 

OrapMU. 


j  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 
\  lUanielron. 


HcanatUic  Iron  Ore. 
FrankHnUe  Ore. 

HmonUU  Iron  Ore. 
BpaUAelron. 


STUDY  :&.Y.—Sedimmtat%<m. 


Let  U8  visit  a  spot  overflowed  by  the  last  freshet.  We  go 
down  to  the  border  of  the  creek  and  find  the  flat  grimy  with  the 
muddy  slime  deposited  while  the  stream  was  out  of  its  banks. 
The  level  meadow  was  quite  covered  by  the  water;  and  we  can 
understand  that  many  overflows  must  make  material  additions  to 
the  land.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  soil  here,  and  its  very 
level  surface,  show  that  during  times  past  this  piece  of  ground 
must  have  been  formed  from  sediments  deposited  at  times  of 
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overfow.  Deposits  from  rivers  are  called  Jlitviatile,  and  the  land 
resulting  is  alluvial.  Id  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  great  floods, 
the  Ohio  lUver,  which  then  abounds  in  sediments,  leaves  a  thick 
layer  of  fine  sticky  mtid  wherever  the  water  stands  —  in  streets, 
yards,  cellars  and  the  floors  of  first  stories  of  the  houses.  Think 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  mud  which  is  thrown  down  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  wherever  the  overflow  takes  place.  So 
the  river  becomes  bordered  by  alluvial  bottoms,  except  where  the 
banks  are  too  high  for  overflow.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Potomac,  and  all  other  rivers. 

Let  us  go  down  by  the  pond;  here  we  shall  see  other  results 
of  the  process  of  sedi mentation.     Perhaps  this  pond  is  caused  by 


Fib.  n.— Tbb  Laeblbt  Slovlt  Fiu.Drs.    Pbociu  or  Bidimbhutiok. 

a  dam  thrown  across  the  stream.  If  so,  your  father  or  uncle  may 
remember  when  the  dam  was  first  built;  it  was  not  a  century,  but 
notice  how  the  pond  is  "silted  up";  it  is  half  filled  with  mud  and 
sand  washed  in  from  the  adjacent  hill-slopes.  Perhaps  this  pond 
is  a  little  lake,  with  or  without  a  alight  outlet.  You  have  seen 
many  of  them.  They  abound  especially  in  our  New  England  and 
Northern  States.  Suppose  ourselves  standing  by  one  of  these 
Ukelets.  It  looks  a  little  like  the  view  in  Fig.  25.  The  lakelet 
is  bounded  on  most  sides  by  elevated  ground,  but  on  one  side 
the  shore  is  low  and  marshy.  The  land  stretches  off  several  rods 
in  a  perfectly  level  marsh  or  meadow;  then  we  suddenly  reach 
the  firm  upland.     Down  by  the  water  the  marsh  grows  less  and 
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less  firm.  Even  beyond  the  border  of  the  water,  some  sedges 
find  a  situation  suited  to  their  natures,  and  still  beyond,  bulrushes 
and  flags  rise  from  water  a  foot  or  more  in  depth.  On  other 
sides,  the  nature  of  the  lakelet  border  is  very  different.  Now 
consider  on  which  side  the  marshy  border  lies.  It  is  almost  al- 
ways on  the  side  opposite  that  from  which  the  prevailing  wind 
blows;  that  is,  it  is  the  easterly  side  —  ranging  from  northeast 
to  southeast.  The  leaves,  grasses  and  twigs  which  float  on  the 
water  surface  are  drifted  by  the  winds  toward  the  marsh,  where 
they  become  lodged  and  go  to  decay.  The  resulting  vegetable 
matter  forms  a  dark,  peaty  layer  on  the  bottom,  which  accumu- 
lates from  year  to  year.  It  stretches  from  the  land  down  and 
under  the  water.  As  the  land  grows,  the  marsh-grasses  and 
sedges  extend  their  area,  and  water-loving  plants  spring  from  the 
submerged  portion  of  the  peat.  Thus,  from  year  to  year,  the 
peat  extends  further  along  the  bottom,  and  the  land  encroaches 
upon  the  lake.  But  suppose  this  process  has  been  going  on  a 
thousand  years;  the  land  must  have  grown  lakeward  quite  exten- 
sively. Indeed  it  has;  and  this  level  marsh  or  meadow  shows 
how  much  land  has  been  made  in  this  way.  Let  us  dig  in  this 
marsh.  You  know  beforehand  it  is  formed  of  black  ^'  muck." 
And  now  we  see  why  the  marsh  is  exactly  level,  and  why  it  lies 
but  very  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

But  here  is  another  phenomenon.  Underneath  the  muck  or 
peat  is  a  bed  of  marl;  how  came  that  there?  Well,  going  down 
to  the  lakelet  again,  you  see  marl  lying  on  the  bottom;  so  of 
course,  as  the  peat  bed  extends,  it  covers  the  layer  of  marL  An 
examination  of  the  marl  shows  numerous  dead  shells  —  uni- 
valves or  water  snails,  and  bivalves  or  mussels.  These  are  in  all 
stages  of  decay,  and  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  marl  thus 
originates.  Living  snails  and  mussels  still  abound  in  the  water, 
especially  near  the  shores,  crawling  on  the  bottom.  But  proba- 
bly some  portion  of  the  marl  results  from  precipitation  of  calcium 
carbonate  from  spring  waters,  as  briefly  explained  in  Studies  II 
and  XII. 

If  sediments  are  thus  accumulating  on  the  bottom  from  the 
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deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  and  from  the  nash  of  the  land; 
and  if  the  peat  marsh  is  gradually  eiicroachiog,  what  must  be  the 
final  result?  Evidently,  the  lake  must  be  filled,  and  a  bed  of  peat 
aaderlaid  by  marl  will  occupy  its  place.  Now  you  understand 
the  origin  of  those  numerous  swales  and  bogs  and  tamarac 
swamps  which  exist  in  some  regions.  They  are  the  sites  of 
ancient  lakes.  Some  of  them  have  become  sufficiently  drained 
to  be  meadows,  or  even  arable  grounds.  The  old  swamps,  when 
thus  dried,  furnish  our  most  productive  lands,  because  they  are 
filled  with  the  very  materials  which  supply  the  chief  food  for 
vegetation. 

The  growing  swamp  is  not  always  on  the  lee  side  of  the  lake; 
it  will  be  found,  however,  on  the  side  toward  which  surface  mo- 
tion sets.  Sometimes  the  position  of  contiguous  hills  deflects 
the  prevailing  winds  from  their  normal  direction;  and  sometimes 
a  surface  drift  is  imparted  by  the  drainage  of  the  lakelet. 

We  must  study  a  little  farther  the  results  of  river  sedimenta- 
tion.    Look  on  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  valley  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  region  presents  but  a  very  gentle  slope, 
and  the  course  of  the  river  is  wonderfully  sinuous. 
For  the  whole  distance,  one  looks  out  from  the 
deck  of  a  steamboat,  over  a  wide  alluvial   plain, 
bounded,  at  a  greater   or  less   distance  from  the 
river,  by  high  banks.     Toward  the  gulf  it  expands 
in  a  triangular  form,  and  that  part  is  called  the 
deUa.     Freqently   the   whole   alluvial    plain    is   so 
called.     This  plain  is  flooded  by  the  high  water 
of  certain  seasons  —  unless  confined  by  a  system  of 
embankments.      During  overflows  the  sediments 
subside  —  the  coarser  first  and  the  finer  afterward. 
This  is  familiarly  illustrated   by  the  subsidence 
which  takes  place  in  a  glass  of  water  as  shown  in 
Fig.  26.     We  may  suppose  this  is  a  glass  of  Mis-         a,  tubbis 
aissippi  River  water  with  a  little  gravel  added.  watib. 

The  allnvial  deposit  of  the  Mississippi  has  thus  accumulated 
to  the  depth  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  feet.     In  Fig.  87  we 
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present  a  map  of  a  seotion  of  the  river  between  Vicksburg  and 
Baton  Rouge,  with  shading  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  alluvial 
belt.  Through  this  belt,  with  its  wonderful  network  of  bayous  of 
sluggishly  moving  water,  the  channel  pursues  its  sinuous  course, 
frequently  striking  the  high  upland,  and  affording  sites  for  cities 
and  villages,  as  at  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other  points.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  stream  repeatedly  doubles  on  itself,  forming 
peninsulas.  At  many  points  it  has  completely  worn  the  isthmus 
across,  forming  islands,  and  pursuing  a  new  channel,  as  seen  be- 
low Fort  Adams.  At  other  points,  as  near  Grand  Gulf  and  Port 
Hudson,  the  entrances  to  the  old  channels  have  been  ''  silted  up," 
and  the  old  channels  then  remain  as  lakes.  Thus  Bruin  Lake 
was  cut  off  before  the  river  was  known  to  navigators;  Lake  St. 
Joseph  before  1700,  when  the  river  was  shortened  twenty  miles; 
and  Palmyra  Lake  was  formed  by  the  Davis  cut-off,  D,  in  1867, 
reducing  nineteen  miles  to  one.  In  one  memorable  instance  this 
conversion  of  a  peninsula  into  an  island  was  effected  by  human 
agency.  Notice  the  position  of  Vicksburg  on  the  map.  Fig.  27. 
During  the  late  war,  in  1862-3,  a  canal  was  dug  across  the  U  at 
Cf  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  gunboats,  to  enable  them 
to  shun  the  batteries  erected  on  the  Vicksburg  bluffs.  This 
canal  has  now  become  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  and  the  old 
channel  remains  a  mere  bayou  of  nearly  still  water,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trade  of  the  city.  Sediment  is  constantly 
accumulating  in  it.  Only  one  expedient  seems  practicable.  The 
Yazoo  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  above 
the  city  (see  map),  may  be  dammed,  and  its  waters  conducted 
through  a  canal  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  bend  of  the  U  above 
the  city.  This  river  then  would  scour  out  the  bayou,  and  Vicks- 
burg would  stand  on  the  Yazoo,  two  miles  above  its  mouth. 

When  it  is  noted  that  this  enormous  alluvial  deposit  extends 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  gain  some  conception  of  the  volume  of 
sediments  transported  by  the  Mississippi.  At  its  mouth  the  cur- 
rent is  met  by  a  body  of  salt  water,  over  which  the  river  dis- 
charges itself.  Here  the  slackened  motion  results  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  vast  volume  of  sediment  known  as  the  "bar.**     But 
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another  and  finer  portion  of  the  sediment  is  borne  to  sea  and 
taken  up  by  the  normal  oceanic  currents,  which  carry  it  to  great 
distances  before  it  finally  settles  down  upon  the  ocean's  bottom. 
All  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  sea  are  similarly  contrib- 
uting sediments  to  be  added  to  the  layer  accumulating  over  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  oceans  are  filling,  as  well  as  the  lakes;  and 
the  ocean  sediments  are  burying,  also,  the  remains  of  the  mol- 
luscs and  fishes  which  lived  in  the  water  above  their  final  burial 
place.  The  dredge  brings  up  samples  of  the  sediments  for  our 
inspection.  They  are  coarser  and  more  abundant  nearer  the 
shore,  as  we  should  expect;  and  the  continental  sediments  cease 
almost  entirely  before  the  great  abyss  is  reached.  In  the  zone, 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  depth,  we  find  a  pretty  uniform  layer 
of  a  white  marly  substance  known  as  '^globigerina  ooze,"  from 
the  predominance  of  microscopic  shells  of  Olohigerinay  a  genus 
of  Foraminifera,  of  which  more  will  be  learned  in  Part  II.  With 
these  are  numerous  fragments  of  other  organisms,  especially  of 
Pteropods,  This  substance  when  dried  presents  the  appearance 
of  white  chalk;  and  in  fact,  white  chalk  is  largely  composed  of 
similar  organisms.  At  greater  depths  the  admixtures  with  globi- 
gerina  ooze  diminish  in  quantity.  At  the  greatest  depths  is 
found  a  layer  of  fine,  homogeneous  reddish-brown  clay,  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
residuum  left  after  the  solution  of  Olobigerina  and  Pteropod 
shells  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the  abyssal  sea  water. 

EXERCISES. 

How  does  moving  water  act  to  separate  the  finer  and  coarser  particles? 
In  a  stream  flowing  from  a  steep  ravine  to  a  plain,  what  portion  of  the 
transported  material  will  be  deposited  on  the  plain?  What  portion  along 
the  slope?  Why  this  assortment?  Why  is  the  upper  layer  of  sediment  from 
a  pool  of  turbid  water  finest?  Is  the  alluvial  deposit  from  the  Mississippi 
fine  or  coarse?  Why  is  this  so?  Describe  a  stream  which  would  deposit 
pebbles.  What  do  you  know  about  the  power  of  Alpine  torrents?  What 
effect  is  produced  on  rock  fragments  transported  by  water?  Has  water  itself 
any  power  to  wear  the  rocks?  In  what  two  ways  do  rocks  disappear  under 
the  action  of  water?    [See  Studies  II,  III,  and  XVI.]    In  a  mixture  of  fine 
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sand,  powder,  and  slime,  how  may  water  be  used  to  separate  them?  Can 
you  think  of  other  moving  waters  besides  streams  which  also  exert  an  assort- 
ing action?  What  movements  of  the  ocean  do  this?  Why  are  the  coarsest 
pebbles  nearest  the  beach?  Why  are  some  beaches  pebbly  and  others  sandy? 
To  what  depth  are  the  ocean  waters  stirred  by  winds  and  tides?  What  kind 
of  sediments  would  be  borne  to  the  greatest  depths?  Why  are  the  most 
projecting  points  of  the  coast  rocky?  Would  marine  animals  generally 
prefer  to  live  about  such  points?  Why  do  we  not  find  good  shells  along  a 
stony  coast?  Mention  some  marsh  which  resulted  from  the  filling  of  a  lake. 
Ask  some  of  the  old  citizens  if  they  know  any  lake  or  pond  which  has  been 
filled  by  sediments.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  shells  in  a  bed  of  dry 
peat?  What  is  filling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  What  is  getting  buried  by  the 
sediments?  Do  you  think  the  deposits  are  all  uniform,  or  are  they  arranged 
in  layers?  What  would  cause  a  coarse  layer?  What  a  fine  layer?  Have  all 
rivers  deltas?  What  might  prevent  a  river  from  having  a  delta?  Mention 
a  river  without  a  delta.    Mention  rivers  with  extensive  deltas. 


STUDY  :^Yl.— Erosions. 

We  have  seen,  in  various  situations,  a  great  amount  of  turbid 
water.  Some  of  this  stands,  for  a  time,  almost  motionless  ;  some 
is  hurried  onward  by  running  streams^  and  some  is  moved  by 
winds  and  currents  in  lakes  and  seas.  But  in  all  situations,  sus- 
pended sediments  tend  to  settle,  and  will  eventually  settle,  unless 
the  agitation  of  the  water  is  too  great.  We  have  seen  that  some 
of  the  material  moved  by  waters  consists  of  pebbles  and  larger 
stones.  Some  consists  of  sand  in  a  coarser  or  finer  condition. 
But  all  is  nearly  of  the  nature  of  the  drift  materials  covering  gen- 
erally the  surface  of  the  land.  That  is,  transported  sediments  are 
nothing  but  fragments  of  rocky  formations,  broken  and  ground 
and  pulverized.  Let  us  try  and  trace  some  of  them  to  their 
sources. 

Here,  first,  is  the  slime  settled  in  a  pool  by  the  roadside.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  last  rain  washed  the  material  from  the 
roadway  and  the  fields.  On  this  declivity  a  more  powerful  cur- 
rent has  cut  a  deep  gully,  which  renders  the  highway  almost  im- 
passable, and  the  bowlders,  stones,  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud  are 
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strewn  in  order  along;  by  the  fences,  and  aorosa  the  flooded  Gelds. 
The  sediments  are  derived  from  the  drift.  Every  raiD-stonn 
transports  portions  of  the  drift  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  lev- 
els. Every  rain-storm  carries  some  of  the  soil  from  the  ploughed 
fields,  and  leaves  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  or  spread  over  the 
alluvial  flat. 

Let  us  go  to  the  rocky  gorge.     Here,  in  ordinary  weather,  is 
a  small  stream,  though  noisy  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  accomplished 
a  great  work.     Usually  the  water  is  clear,  and  seems  to  move  no 
material  from  its  place.     But  how  came  this  deep  ravine  into  ex- 
istenoe  ?     It  is  the  work  of  erosion.     You  have  seen  the  clear 
brooklet  swollen  to  a  torrent.     At  such  time  it  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  crumbling  banks,  and  tears  out  stones  and  sand,  and  hurls 
them  down  to  the  foot  of  the  gorge.    The  finer  sediment  is  carried 
miles  beyond    into  the  gentler 
current  of  the  river,  or  the  staod- 
inf  water  of  the  lake.  Sometimes 
the  banks  of  the  gorge  are  rocky, 
but  the  roaring  torrent  cuts  its 
way  through  them,  and  the  etnta 
stand  in  nearly  vertical  walls  on 
either  side.      In   southern   New 
York,  at  many  localities,  are  such 
deep  ravines,  cut  through  sand- 
stones and  shales,  nearly  honson- 
tal  in  position.     We  give  you  in 
Figure  28  a  view  of  one  at  Wat- 
kins'  Glen,  at  the  head  of  Seneca 
Lake.    This  is  a  very  picturesque 
region,  much  frequented  by  tour- 
ists.    Many  other  gorges  may  be 
seen  along  the  Genesee  River,  in 
its  course  to  Lake  Ontario.     Do 
Pis.  S8.— Tnw  ni  thi  Qosas  atw^t-  not  fail  to  notice  the  gorge  and 
mis.'    Glm.    n.  Y.    ("lutNBow  the  falU  at  Rochester,  when  you 
Fitii"),   IttrsiBiioro   Eboxoh  ,   t.   -i        i 

■T  Watib.  pssB  over  the  Central  Railroad. 
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la  the  northwestern  states  are  other  examples  of  erosion  equally 
beautiful  and  impressive.  The  Wiaoonsin  River,  in  its  course  to 
the  Mississippi,  has  out  a  deep  channel  through  a  friable  sand- 
stone, giving  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  charming  soeueiy. 
One  of  the  views  is  presented  in  Fig.  29.  The  student  of  geol- 
ogy ia  greatly  favored  in  this  fact,  that  the  very  data  of  his 
science  are  the  most  Interesting  features  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  greatest  of  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  has  also  effected  erosions 


Fis.  St.— Thb  "Dallib" 

worthy  of  its  greatness,  though  unimposing,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
oomparison  with  another  river  whose  equal  greatness  belongs  to 
a  past  age  of  the  world.  Along  the  upper  Mississippi,  high  cliSs 
line  the  valley  most  of  the  way  (Fig,  30).  The  Niagara,  as  every- 
one knows,  has  excavated  a  gorge  which,  with  the  "  falls,"  its 
instrument,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  We  shall  have  to  con- 
sider this  in  other  connections.  (See  Figs.  305  and  306.)  But 
the  most  stupendous  examples  of  river  erosion  are  found  in  the 
Far  West.    The  Colorado  has  cut  prodigious  oaBons  through  the 
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horizontal  str&ta  to  the  depth  of  four,  five  and  six  thousand  feet. 

Many  of  its  tributary  streams  have  excavated  similar  gorges.  Thus 
much  of  the  region  is  scarred 
and  scored  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  almost  impassable. 
We  cannot  conveniently  visit 
this  region,  but  we  supply  in 
Fig.  31  a  perspective  view  of 
the  "  Grand  Cafion  '*  at  the  foot 
of  the  valley  of  the  Toroneap, 
and  of  some  of  the  contiguous 
country.  The  total  chasm  pre- 
sents itself  in  two  stories.  The 
walls  of  the  outer  caAon  stand 
five  or  siz  miles  apart,  and  about 
2,000  feet  high.  The  inner 
caJQon  is  4,000  feet  wide  and 
3,000  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom 
flows  the  diminished  river,  about 
300  feet  across.  The  rocky  beds 
which  outcrop  in  the  nearly  ver- 
tical walls  vary  in  colors  from 

P«.  1I0.-C1.IW  o«  .B.  m™  uns..-     !>""'*"'  '^^  t**  ■''«»'nj'  y«"<'"- 

Btm  NSAB  Tbuteiliait.  Wia.,    ish  and  gray.    But  we  must  not 

iLLUKRiTiHo     RiTo     Bso.ioH.     ^^j^^    ^ere    into    any   detailed 

statements,     tor  these  we  refer 

the  student  to  the  glowing  pages  of  Captain  Dutton's  descrip- 

tion    in    "The  Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  CaBon  District," 

in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1881. 

These  examples,  with  others  which  may  be  familiarly  known 
to  the  student,  illustrate  the  destructive  action  of  flowing  water 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Aggregating  the  effects  of  thousands 
of  years,  we  begin  to  understand  how  enormous  has  been  the 
transportation  of  sediment  into  the  sea  through  the  agency  of 
rivers,  and  how  vast  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  land.  If  we 
Stand  by  any  lake  or  ocean  shore,  we  shall  witness  a  different 
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aotioD  of  the  same  agent.  Historical  records  assure  ub  of  vast 
wastage  of  the  land  on  many  an  exposed  coast ;  and  we  shall 
learn  hereafter  that  ocean  w&tera  have  in  other  ages  covered  ex- 
tensive areas  now  dry  land,  and  have  worn  down  the  surface  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  feet.  The  very  cation  just  mentioned  is 
cut  in  a  plateau  which  has  itself  been  lowered  by  erosion  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  feet;  and  this  plateau  occupies  an  area  of  13,000 
to  lli,000  square  miles.  The  student  may  calculate  how  many 
cubic  yards  the  land  has  lost,  and  how  many  have  been  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  evidences  of  the  great  wastage  of  the  land  in  times  past 
can  everywhere  be  seen.     Sometimes  extensive  masses  are  under- 
mined, and  tumble  down.     This  accelerates  their  final  disappear- 
ance (Fig.  32).    In  the  year  1348  a  large  part  of  a  mountain  in 
Savoy  fell   to   the  plain,  under  the 
action  of  frost.     The  mountain  rose 
4,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  was 
capped  by  (iOO  feet  of  limestone.    The 
undermining  of  this  mass  caused  the 
precipitation  of  sufiBcient  material  to 
cover  nine  square  miles  with  frag- 
ments, and  entirely  bury  five  parishes, 
Fia,  ta  — HAsnaun  LnKsron      together  with  the  town  and  church  of 
u>i.»>mi>  BT  Ta.  ih.w«-     St.  Andre.     In  1751  a  series  of  ava- 

SBATioit  or  i  SunwTom  Bs-       ,,,„,.  ,    ,  , 

min.   (CluudiMiliD.)  lanches  fell  during  several  days  from 

a  mountain  near  Servos,  in  Savoy, 
which  sent  up  a  cloud  of  dust  visible  twenty-five  miles.  The 
amount  of  material  precipitated  was  16,000,000  cubic  feet.  Many 
similar  cases  could  be  cited. 

This  underminining  process  is  the  method  of  recession  of 
water-falls,  as  nill  be  shown  hereafter  (Figs.  305  and  306). 

The  central  part  of  Tennessee — that  known  as  the  "central 
basin"— is  a  vast  sunken  area  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  this  has  evidently  been  produced  by  the  removal 
of  many  cubic  miles  of  rocky  material  through  some  process  of 
erosion  in  times  past.     All  around  the  border  of  this  basin  rise  the 


rooky  walls  of  the  remainitig  por- 
tions of  th£  formatioDS  a  hundred 
feet  high,  or  more.  In  Gast  Ten- 
neaaee  U  another  valley  formed  by 
extensive  erosion.  These  are  shown 
in  the  out,  Fig,  33,  See  also  how 
the  nearly  vertical  strata  of  the 
Unaka  range  have  been  worn  down 
to  mere  stumps.  Where  have 
gone  the  oontinuations  of  these 
upturned  strata  ? 

We  direct  the  student's  atten- 
tion to  one  more  example.  In 
Fig,  34  ia  shown  the  evidence  of 
yast  erosion  in  the  Appalachians. 
Here  the  actual  surface  is  shown 
along  ABC.  The  slight  eleva- 
tion at  A  represents  truly  one  of 
the  ranges  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  B  represents  the  range 
known  as  Bald  Eagle  Mountain. 
Notice  the  foldings  of  the  vast 
series  of  strata.  Notice  the  moun- 
tain mass  represented  by  E,  which 
once  rose  35,000  feet  above  the 
present  surface,  and  all  has  been 
carried  away  by  erosion.  This 
section  is  in  Centre  County,  and 
shows  but  a  fraction  of  a  full  sec- 
tion across  the  Appalachian  chain. 
But  all  the  mountain  elevations 
have  been  similarly  worn  down. 

In  very  numerous  cases  singu- 
lar columns  of  the'  eroded  rock 
have  escaped  erosion.  Sometimes, 
as    in     Monument    Park,    Colo- 
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Fib.  S4.— iLLDBTRiTine  KnoBHOUi  Ebobiok  im  tbi  Apfilachiah  Rsaioir.  (After  L«B> 
ler.)  A,  Allegbcn)' IfoanUlD  U  SnowSboe;  B.  Bild  Bigle  MoonUln ;  ABC.pncent 
inttus— all  above  baing  iweptawsT;  D,  probably  a  aabterrancui  moaaMln  of  Eolcic 
rocki;  IIlain,Canibr1aD;  IV  loVI,  SUurlan;  VH  lo  IX,  DeTonUs ;  X  to  XII,  Lower 
CarbDDireroD* ;  XIII,  Cokl  Heuniea.   Compare,  tor  explanation,  Btndr  xvil. 


Ifio.  IB.— CoiUMsa 
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rado  (Fi^.  35),  and  ia  some  parts  of  WiscoDBia  and  Minnesota, 
they  have  been  protected  by  a  fragment  of  harder  rock,  which 
rests  on  them  like  a  cap.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Plateau  Province 
of  Colorado,  the  rook  masses  around  such  columns  have  been 
worn  away  by  streams  of  water. 

We  must  not  forget  that  mere  weathering  accomplishes  much. 
This  includes  the  mechanical  action  of  beating  rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  and  disintegrating  frost,  as  well  as  the  solvent  action  of 
water.     On  the  dome  of  St,  Paul's,  in  London,  the  more  rapid 
weathering  of  the  stone  causes  some  of  the  fossils  to  project  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  as  before  stated.     This  observation,  made  in 
1873,  was  after  an  exposure  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years. 
At  this  rate  7,834  years  would  be  required  for  the  wastage  of 
the  stone  to  exceed  that  of  the  fossil  to  the  extent  of  one  foot. 
As  the  fossil  itself  wasted  probably  half  as  rapidly  as  the  stone, 
we    may   safely   as- 
sume that  the  wast- 
age of  the  rock  was 
not  less  than  a  foot 
in  4,000  years. 

Many  instructive 
examples  of  atmos- 
pheric decay  may  be 
seen  among  granite 
rocks.  Here  (Fig. 
36)  is  a  view  of  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Hoff- 
man, Sierra  Nevada, 
showing  the  bowl- 
der-like forma  re- 
sulting from  atmos- 
pheric action.  A 
more  striking  exam- 
ple is  shown  in  Fig. 
37,  where  one  of  the  granite  ridges  between  the  Temescal  and 
San  Bernardino  ranges,  in  California,  Is  weathered   to  a  state 
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which  presents  tbe  appearanoe  of  a  bowlder-strewn  surface.  The 
weathering'  of  granite  is  peculiarly  apt  to  result  in  bowlder-like 
forms;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  have  sometimea 
been  mistalcen  for  true  glacial  bowlders,  even  in  tropical  countries. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  wastage  of  the  land 
generally.  Some  good  authorities  conclude  that  most  continental 
surfaces  are  lowered  by  erosion  not  less  than  a  foot  in  six  thou- 
sand years.  It  has  lately  been  calculated  by  T.  Mellard  Reade 
that  when  we  take  account,  also,  of  wastage  by  solution,  the  sur- 


face of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  lowered  a  foot  in  four 
thousand  five  hundred  years;  and  that  one  hundred  tons  are 
removed  annually  from  every  square  mile  of  the  two  Americas. 
The  wastage  of  the  land  is  called  denudation. 

So  we  may  learn  that  there  has  been  vast  destruction  of  the 
rocks  during  the  course  of  many  ages.  They  have  been  gradually 
reduced  to  gravel  and  mud,  and  even  solutions,  and  carried  off 
by  the  streams,  to  be  laid  down  on  the  plains,  or  spread  as  sedi- 
ment, if  undissolved,  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  [For  other 
interesting  illustrations  of  erosion  see  Figs.  S5,  86,  95,  55,  and  66.] 
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EXERCISES. 

From  what  are  sand  and  mud  derived?  Was  the  Mississippi  mud  ever 
in  a  rock  condition?  How  might  it  be  made  rocky  again?  Would  it  become 
chalk?  Gould  it  be  made  a  granite?  What  agents  produce  sand  and  mud 
from  the  rocks?  How  does  frost  act?  How  does  a  stream  of  water  act? 
Mention  some  ravine  excavated  hj  running  water.  Is  the  excavation  in 
drift  or  solid  rock?  Where  has  the  material  been  carried?  How  far  can  you 
trace  it  in  thought?  What  is  the  source  of  the  sediments  of  the  Mississippi? 
Which  is  most  turbid,  the  Upper  Mississippi  or  the  Missouri?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  difFerence?  Whence  comes  the  mud  which  forms  the  bar  of  the 
Mississippi?  What  is  the  color  of  the  water  in  the  lower  Mississippi?  What 
is  the  color  of  the  water  in  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi?  Has 
the  Bed  River  any  delta?  Would  the  erosions  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
streams  which  feed  it  have  any  tendency  to  lower  the  Rocky  Mountains? 
Where*  are  the  sources  of  the  Ohio?  Does  New  York  state  contribute  any* 
thing  to  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi?  What  is  the  effect  of  denudation  on  the 
depth  of  the  soQ?  Are  the  soils  generally  disappearing?  In  what  situations 
are  soils  accumulating?  If  a  hundred  tons  of  material  disappear  annually 
from  every  square  mile,  to  what  extent  does  this  lower  the  surface?  [Calcu- 
late by  assuming  a  mean  specific  gravity  for  the  material.]  Why  do  bed  rocks 
project  above  the  soil  in  some  places  and  not  in  others?  Is  there  any  danger 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  soil  in  a  hilly  country?  Which  surface  lowers  most 
rapidly,  that  of  West  Virginia  or  that  of  northern  Illinois?  Can  you  think 
of  any  reason  why  the  plateaus  of  Colorado  and  Utah  are  more  denuded  than 
the  surface  of  Louisiana?  Suppose  the  stone  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  is  still  one  foot  thick,  how  thick  will  it  be  (on  the  data 
given)  one  thousand  years  from  now,  if  the  cathedral  is  still  standing? 


STUDY  XYIL— Strata,  and  What  They  Teach. 

Most  students  of  geology  have  been  at  some  time  in  a  stone 
quarry.  There  they  have  seen  the  quarrymen  drilling  and  blast- 
ing and  prying  to  remove  slabs  or  layers  of  the  rock.  Such  slabs 
are  used  in  the  stone  walls  of  houses,  sometimes  in  sidewalks, 
and  sometimes,  where  they  are  thin  layers  of  slate,  they  are  em- 
ployed in  roofing.  Li  quarries  of  granite  or  other  crystalline 
rooks,  the  slabs  are  very  thick,  as  you  have  already  learned,  and 
the  stones  are  worked  out  in  large  cuboidal  blocks.     But  in  al- 
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most  every  case  you  will  notice  that  the  rooks  in  the  quarry  lie  in 
layers,  thick  or  thin.  Each  layer  is  a  stratum,  and  two  or  more 
layers  are  called  strcUa.  We  often  also  call  them  beds.  If  you 
go  back  to  Watkins'  Glen,  Fig.  28,  you  perceive  that  the  strata 
are  quite  thin  or  alcUt/,  or,  as  we  have  before  said,  thin-bedded. 
The  rocks  shown  in  Fig.  29  are  also  thin-bedded.  In  both  cases 
the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.  Almost  everywhere  the  stratifi- 
cation or  bedding  of  the  rocks  can  be  detected.  We  must  try  to 
ascertain  how  the  bedded  structure  has  been  produced. 

You  have  seen  the  brooks  and  rivers  at  work  tearing  down 
the  land.  You  have  seen  the  waves  corroding  the  beach.  You 
have  thought  on  the  slow  disintegration  of  all  the  surface  rocks 
by  rains  and  frosts,  and  the  perpetual  wearing  of  the  loose  mate- 
rials of  the  drift;  and  you  have  seen  the  waters  carrying  away 
the  sediments  to  the  sea.  In  thought  you  have  followed  those 
sediments  in  their  distribution  over  the  ocean's  bottom.  You 
have  seen  them  lying  and  accumulating  there,  while  dead  shells 
and  bits  of  coral  and  bones  of  fishes  have  been  mingled  with  the 
growing  deposit.  What  appearance  must  the  sediments  present 
in  case  a  few  acres  of  sea  bottom  could  be  taken  out  bodily  and 
inspected  ?  The  sediments  would  consist  of  layers  parallel  with 
each  other.  They  would  be  distinguished  by  different  colors  and 
by  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  layers  would  be  the  relics  of  the  animals  which  have  lived  in 
the  sea.  Is  this  a  correct  statement  of  what  you  would  see? 
Think  about  it.  The  depth  of  the  accumulated  sediments  would 
correspond  to  the  time  spent  in  their  accumulation.  You  might 
look  at  them  and  reflect:  '^ These  layers  of  mud  and  sand  were 
once  far  inland.  They  were  once  part  of  the  soil  of  cornfields 
and  gardens.  Crops  grew  on  them.  The  gully  in  the  road  was 
made  by  the  removal  of  them.  They  came  down  the  rivers. 
Some  started  on  the  slopes  of  distant  mountains.  The  Missouri 
brought  some  from  the  gorges  and  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Some  came  out  of  the  deep  and  gloomy  cafions  of  the 
Colorado.    Some  came  from  the  storm-torn  bluffs  at  Long  Branch 
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or  Coney  Island  or  Gay  Head.  Some  was  yielded  by  tbe  slowly 
dissolving  promontories  of  Nahant  and  Marblehead." 

That  is  what  you  might  think;  and  such  reflections  are  sug- 
gested by  our  observations  on  the  processes  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation. Now  suppose  the  layers  of  sediments  pressed  by 
thousands  of  tons  of  weight.  The  deeper  ones  are  so  pressed  when 
many  feet  of  later  sediments  are  deposited  upon  them.  All  are 
so  pressed  by  the  mere  weight  of  deep  water.  They  would  thus 
be  condensed  into  a  solid  state  —  like  the  paper  pulp  which  is 
manufactured  into  car-wheels.  They  would  be  rocks.  The  rocks 
would  be  composed  of  strata.  The  thin  layers  would  be  laminm. 
The  shells  and  corals  pressed  in  the  rocks  would  hefoasih.  This 
is  almost  exactly  what  we  have  at  Watkins'  Glen^  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rocks  underlying  the  country.  All  our  limestones^ 
sandstones  and  shales  were  once  just  such  sea  sediments.  The 
limestones,  however^  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  matters 
contributed  by  the  decay  of  shell-bearing  animals. 

You  have  already  learned,  however,  that  many  rocks  do  not 
exhibit  so  distinct  evidences  of  stratification  as  may  be  seen  in 
ordinary  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
bowlders  are  only  obscurely  stratified,  because  rocks  of  this  kind 
resist  destruction  more  successfully  than  the  rocks  more  distinctly 
stratified.  These  hard  or  crystalline  rocks  come  to  the  surface, 
or  autcropy  in  most  parts  of  New  England  and  along  our  northern 
border.  But,  as  before  said,  they  are  really  stratified,  and  must 
be,  therefore,  of  sedimentary  origin  like  the  others.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  altered  since  they  existed  in  a  condition  similar  to 
the  others.  This  alteration  is  known  also  as  metamorphism.  The 
causes  of  it  have  been ^ much  studied;  but  there  are  still  some 
mysteries  about  it.  We  understand,  however,  that  great  press- 
ure, great  heat,  and  chemical  operations  have  had  much  to  do 
with  metamorphism.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  render  a  rock  less  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  harder,  more  crystalline  and  less  clearly  fossilif- 
erous.  So  metamorphism  impresses  characters  which  are  easily 
observed. 

When  we  find  metamorphic  rocks  in  place,  that  is,  in  solid 
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ledges  instead  of  bowlders  or  detached  fragments,  we  generally 
find  them  underlying  in  relative  position  all  the  non-metamor- 
phic  rooks.  This  is  plainly  seen  when  we  are  able  to  trace  them 
to  their  contact  with  other  rocks.  In  Fig.  38,  a,  granite,  and  d, 
gneiss,  are  metamorphic  or  crystalline,  and  c,  a  sandstone,  is  un- 
crystalline.  Now  if  we  start  from  the  highest  point  and  travel 
toward  the  sandstone,  we  find,  on  reaching  it,  that  it  overlies  the 
gneiss,  as  the  gneiss  overlies  the  granite.  Now  notice  that  the 
granite  and  gneiss  not  only  underlie  the  sandstone  at  the  point  of 
contact;  they  are  everywhere  stratigraphicaUy  lower  than  the 
sandstone,  even  where  their  outcrops  are  topographically  higher 
than  the  sandstone.  This  frequent  arrangement  of  strata  in 
respect  to  positions  it  is  very  important  to  observe  and  under- 
stand.    An  outcrop  of  one  stratum  at  a  higher  level  than  another 
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Fia.  38.— Cbtstallikb  and  Uncbtbtallins  Rocks. 
0,  Granite ;  &,  Gneiss ;  c,  Sandstcme. 

does  not  indicate  whether  it  is  stratigraphically  higher  or  lower. 
We  must  take  particular  notice  of  the  dipe  of  the  two  strata. 
The  dip  is  the  direction  in  which  they  incline  downward.  In  Fig. 
38  the  gneiss  and  the  sandstone  dip  in  the  same  direction;  but  as 
the  gneiss  has  the  greatest  dip  it  passes  under  the  sandstone. 
This  is  a  case  of  unconformahility  —  the  two  dips  being  different. 
The  position  of  the  sea  bottom  was  different  when  the  gneiss 
materials  were  laid  down  from  its  position  when -the  sandstone 
materials  were  laid  down.  This  single  observation  shows  that 
the  sea  bottom  has  sometimes  undergone  a  tilting  or  -inclination, 
and  that  afterward  later  sediments  have  been  laid  down. 

Look  again  at  Fig.  38.  Here  is  also  a  record  of  erosions. 
The  gneiss  on  one  side  of  the  granite  dips  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  dip  on  the  other  side.  Suppose  the  granite  could  be 
pushed  down  so  as  to  lower  the  gneiss  to  a  horizontal  position; 
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the  gneiss  of  the  two  sides  would  become  nearly  continuous, 
only  some  portion  would  be  wanting.  Now  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  anticlinal  position  (both  ways  dipping)  of  the  gneiss  has 
resulted  from  the  uprise  of  the  granite  from  beneath  the  for- 
merly horizontal  gneiss.  If  so^  the  gneiss  may  have  been  origi- 
nally continuous  over  the  summit  of  the  uplifted  granite,  and 
have  been  subsequently  removed  by  processes  of  erosion.  In 
such  case,  the  outcropping  extremities  of  the  gneiss  strata  are 
the  mere  stumps  of  a  wasted  formation,  and  have  been  brought 
to  a  position  higher  than  the  sandstone  by  an  uplift  subsequent 
to  the  deposition  of  the  gneiss  sediments.  We  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  there  has  been  another  uplift  since  the  deposition 
of  the  sandstones;  for  they  are  also  somewhat  tilted.  Thus  the 
steep  inclination  of  the  gneiss  may  be  the  result  of  two  or  more 
uplifts.     These  things  should  be  much  reflected  on. 

From  the  simple  stratigraphical  observations  thus  far  made, 
we  may  draw  inferences  like  the  following: 

1.  The  duration  represented  by  so  enormous  a  pile  of  sedi- 
ments as  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  must  have  been  vast. 

2.  The  sea  has  covered  all  the  land,  for  all  lands  are  under- 
laid by  sedimentary  rocks.     The  sea  was  once  universal. 

3.  Some  special  action  has  been  exerted  upon  the  sediments 
to  change  them  from  earthy  strata  into  crystalline  rocks. 

4.  The  land  has  resulted  from  an  upheaval  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  and  upheavals  have  occurred  more  than  once  in  the 
same  region. 

5.  The  upheaval  of  the  sea  bottom  bent  and  fractured  the 
strata,  and  threw  them  into  inclinations  more  or  less  steep. 

6.  The  work  of  denudation  has  removed  the  upper  strata 
over  the  higher  summits,  and  left  the  strata  lower  in  geological 
position  to  stand  at  higher  elevations  than  strata  higher  in  geo- 
logical position. 

7.  The  movement  of  such  enormous  masses  of  rocks  implies 
the  exertion  of  force  inconceivably/  great.  The  nattire  of  this 
force  will  be  an  important  subject  for  future  study. 
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EXERCISES. 


In  what  attitude  are  layers  of  sediments  originally  deposited?  How, 
then,  do  we  find  them  almost  always  in  an  inclined  position  as  strata?  Did 
you  ever  notice  strata  standing  almost  on  edge?  Explain  how  this  could  be. 
Give  the  history  of  strata  whose  edges  come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  strata  older  in  age  may  appear  higher  topo- 
graphicaUy.  Draw  one  showing  how  newer  strata  may  appear  higher  topo- 
graphically. Draw  a  diagram  showing  conformability  of  strata.  Draw  one 
showing  unconformability  of  strata.  Suppose  we  have  several  strata,  of 
which  the  lower  is  composed  of  pebbles  and  the  others  are  progressively  finer, 
what  conditions  produced  this  result?  Suppose  we  can  trace  a  stratum  for 
many  miles,  and  find  it  graduating  from  a  conglomerate  to  a  coarse  sandstone, 
and  then  to  a  fine  one;  explain  this.  If  we  could  trace  it  further,  what  fur- 
ther change  might  be  expected?  In  what  direction  do  older  strata  dip  in 
reference  to  newer?  In  what  direction  do  newer  strata  dip  in  reference  to 
older?  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  metamorphic  rocks  are  generally  more 
deeply  seated  than  others? 


STUDY  XVllh—Ibssils,  and  What  They  Teach. 

Now,  onoe  more  let  us  carry  our  thoughts  baok  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  where  the  sediments  are  continually  burying  the  or- 
ganic relics  of  the  sea.  Relics  once  buried  become  buried  deeper 
and  deeper.  By  and  by  some  of  them  are  a  hundred,  or  even  a 
thousand,  feet  beneath  the  ocean  bed,  and  the  sediments  are  be- 
coming subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure,  and  are  hardening  into 
solid  strata.  Now,  the  amount  of  sediment  in  sea  water  far  from 
land  is  generally  small.  The  accumulation  of  successive  layers 
is,  therefore,  very  slow.  We  can  understand  that  when  they  have 
become  a  thousand  feet  deep  probably  many  thousands  of  years 
must  have  passed  by.  In  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  ocean  may  have  changed  greatly.  The  water  is  now  a 
thousand  feet  shallower  than  it  was.  The  deep-water  species 
which  dwelt  there  at  first  have  migrated  to  a  region  where  the 
water  is  still  deep.  Shallow-water  species  are  here  now.  So  the 
remains  of  the  former  kind  are  imbedded  in  the  deep  sediments, 
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and  those  of  the  latter  kind  in  the  later  sediments.  But  the 
ocean  bottom  sometimes  changes  its  level.  If  it  has  been  sink* 
ing  here,  the  depth  may  be  as  great  as  at  first;  but  if  it  has  been 
rising,  the  depth  is  diminished  even  more  than  is  due  to  the  ac« 
cumulation  of  sediments.  Perhaps  the  nearest  land  has  been  more 
upraised,  and  the  shore  is  now  nearer  to  this  spot;  coarser  sedi- 
ments are  now  deposited  here;  the  mud-loving  populations  have 
emigrated,  and  this  place  is  taken  by  populations  which  like  a 
sandy  bottom.  If,  therefore,  we  could  examine  an  extensive 
series  of  strata,  we  should  find  them  distinguished  by  their  or- 
ganic eorUentSy  as  well  as  by  their  constitution  and  color. 

Now  let  us  examine  such  a  series.  Every  high  rock  precipice 
presents  one;  every  deep  river  gorge  presents  one;  the  cafions  of 
the  Colorado  present  magnificent  examples.  Let  us  put  different 
series  together,  so  that  we  may  inspect  a  continuous  series  from 
the  oldest  rocks  known  up  to  the  latest.  The  column  is,  say,  a 
hundred  thousand  feet  high  (see  this  in  Fig.  39).  What  is  shown  ? 
Something  even  more  instructive  than  would  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  lowest  rocks  are  granites,  and  gneisses,  and  crystal- 
line schists.  They  contain  no  fossils.  Either  there  was  no  life  in 
the  ocean  when  they  were  formed,  or  its  relics  have  been  oblit- 
erated by  metamorphism.  But  we  must  not  say  there  was  no 
life.  Very  rarely  some  obscure  traces  are  seen  in  some  of  the 
serpentinous  marbles  well  toward  the  bottom  of  the  series.  They 
are  extremely  simple  in  organization.  We  shall  study  them  here- 
after, and  learn  that  they  belong  to  the  sub-kingdom  of  proto- 
zoans—  the  simplest  of  all  animals.  Above  the  level  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  we  find  organic  remains  quite  abundant.  Some 
of  them  are  univalve  shells;  some  are  bivalves;  some  remind  us  of 
certain  crab-like  forms,  and  some  are  entirely  strange  and  curious. 
But  they  are  all  marine  invertebrates.  We  find  nothing  with  a 
backbone ;  we  find  nothing  which  lived  on  the  land ;  we  find 
nothing  nearly  related  to  creatures  which  inhabit  fresh  water  in 
our  times. 

The  relics  of  marine  invertebrates  are  found  all  the  way  from 
this  level  to  the  top  of  the  series.     But  somewhat  further  up  we 
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enoounter  the  bones,  and  teeth,  and  armor  plates  of  fish-like  creat- 
ures. True,  they  are  not  much  like  the  remains  of  modem  fishes; 
but  we  call  them  fishes.  These  creatures  were  at  least  bone-bear- 
ing, and  though  without  backbones,  they  had  something  corre- 
sponding to  the  backbone.  They  were  vertebrates/  but  they 
were  marine  vertebrates,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  remains  of 
other  marine  animals  surrounding  them.  These  very  peculiar 
fishes  do  not  continue  to  the  top  of  our  series;  they  seem  to  have 
lived  only  during  a  certain  age  of  the  world.     (Compare  Fig.  39.) 

Next  we  come  to  a  zone  of  strata,  in  which  lie  the  vertebras, 
skulls,  and  other  remains  of  creatures  related  to  our  frogs  and 
salamanders.  They  were  of  the  type  of  amphUnana.  We  feel  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  they  lived  on  the  land  and  breathed  air. 
When  they  perished,  their  remains  were  borne  into  the  sea  by 
torrents  and  floods;  and  they  left  for  us  the  record  of  their  exist- 
ence. With  them  we  find,  also,  the  relics  of  fishes  less  abnormal 
than  the  earlier  ones;  and  also  an  abundance  of  shells  and  corals, 
different  from  the  older  ones,  but  still  mostly  unlike  the  familiar 
forms  of  modem  times.     (Compare  Fig.  39.) 

We  are  rising  now  toward  the  top  of  the  series.  For  the  first 
time  we  encounter  the  remains  of  rattles.  There  are  various  re- 
liable means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
all  other  vetebrates.  These,  of  course,  breathed  air  and  dwelt 
mostly  on  the  land.  We  notice  a  wonderful  diversity  among 
them,  and  we  feel  curious  to  learn  what  these  various  reptilian 
creatures  were  like.  We  shall  take  great  delight  in  studying 
them  by  and  by.  Toward  the  top  of  this  reptilian  zone,  where 
the  reptilian  remains  are  less  bulky  and  less  numerous,  we  detect 
some  relics  which  must  be  ascribed  to  birds.  In  the  midst  of 
this  zone  we  find  also  the  teeth,  bones,  and  scales  of  fishes  resem- 
bling modern  types. 

Now  we  reach  the  upper  zone  of  the  long  series  of  strata. 
Here  still  are  the  relics  of  marine  invertebrates,  of  fishes  like  the 
last,  together  with  occasional  reptiles  and  birds.  But  here  is  also 
something  very  different.  Here  are  the  bones  and  teeth  of  mam- 
malian quadrupeds.     Here  are  the  unmistakable  relics  of  land- 
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dwellers,  which  most  have  resembled  the  modem  rhinoceros,  pig, 
sheep,  and  horse,  and  other  species  of  mammals.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  were  not  exactly  like  our  modem  quadru- 
peds, but  they  resembled  them;  they  were  land  animals,  and  were 
mammals. 

Notice  that  in  all  this  succession  we  have  not  found  a  bone 
or  a  tooth  which  could  be  pronounced  human.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  human  bones  alone  should  have  disappeared.  We  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  man  did  not  exist.  All  this  succes- 
sion of  organic  forms  excluded  man.  He  has  appeared  last  of 
all,  and  all  his  remains,  and  all  the  remains  of  his  industry  lie 
upon  the  surface,  or  buried  near  the  surface,  in  deposits  laid 
down  since  the  great  work  of  rockmaking  was  ended,  except  in 
the  depths  still  submerged  beneath  the  ocean. 

Arranging  this  succession  in  a  more  synoptical  form,  and 
placing  the  older  types  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  stand  in  the  actual 
order  of  superposition,  it  will  appear  thus: 

7.   Man.     Remains  found  on  the  mere  surface  of  the  earth. 

6.   Mammals.     In  the  latest  system  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

5.  Rbptilbs  and  Bibbs.  In  the  middle  zone  of  the  geolog- 
ical column. 

4   Amphibians.    The  earliest  air  breathers. 

3.   Mabinb  Vbbtbbbates.     B'ish-like,  but  not  true  fishes. 

2.  Mabinb  Inybbtbbbates.  Molluscs,  crustaceans,  corals, 
etc. 

1.  Pbotozoans  (in  crystalline  strata).  Simplest  of  all  ani- 
mals. 

This  succession  of  organic  types,  ranging  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  stratigraphic  series,  is  something  very  suggestive 
and  very  important.     Let  us  think  about  it. 

1.  The  variations  among  these  fossil  remains,  from  stratum  to 
stratum,  are  much  greater  than  would  result  from  simple  changes 
in  depth  of  water  or  nature  of  the  bottom.  They  are  variations 
in  rank  and  in  class  type  and  even  in  sub-kingdom. 

2.  The  general  tenor  of  the  variations  is  an  improvem,ent  in 
rank. 
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3.  There  must  have  been,  correspondingly,  a  continuous  and 
progressive  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  world  in  their 
relation  to  organic  life. 

4.  The  tims  demanded  for  these  changes  must  have  been  v<zsty 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  slowness  of  changes  taking  place  un- 
der our  observation. 

5.  In  the  earliest  ages  there  was  no  land;  all  the  species 
were  marine. 

6.  If,  as  we  have  already  inferred,  the  land  resulted  from  up- 
heaval of  sea  bottom,  it  is  probable  the  first  lands  were  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  gradually  widened  themselves  with  successive 
upheavals. 

7.  Since  we  know  that  in  modern  times,  the  existence  of  land 
elevations  interferes  with  the  normal  circulation  of  the  waters 
and  the  atmosphere,  producing  extremes  of  seasons,  and  abrupt 
climatic  vicissitudes  throughout  the  year,  we  may  infer  that 
when  the  lands  were  less  developed,  the  seasons  were  less  extreme 
and  the  climates  more  uniform. 

8.  These  things  being  so,  the  primitive  species  of  animals 
must  have  had  a  much  wider  geographical  distribution  than  the 
later  species. 

These  conclusions,  indicated  by  our  first  glance  at  the  records 
of  historical  geology,  will  be  found  confirmed  by  all  our  later 
studies. 

The  progress  of  life  on  the  earth  supplies  the  ground  for  a 
classification  of  geological  time.  The  facts  just  stated  mark  off 
seven  grand  eras  in  the  world's  history,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand 
column  of  Fig.  39.  When  these  facts  are  combined  with  all  the 
knovni  facts  of  the  succession  of  life,  we  are  afforded  a  classifica- 
tion of  geological  time  as  shown  in  the  two  left-hand  columns  of 
Fig.  39.  The  larger  time  divisions  are  designated  er<zs  or  ceons, 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  ages.  On  similar  grounds,  ages  are 
further  divided  into  periods,  as  indicated  in  the  fourth  column. 
The  rocks  receive  the  same  classification  as  time,  and  the  group- 
ings bear  the  same  special  names.  But,  for  the  general  designa- 
tions of  the  various  rock  categories,  terms  have  been  selected  ap- 
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propmte  to  rock  groupings,  as  shown  at  the  heads  of  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  columns. 

The  following  scheme  illustrates  the  correlations  of  terms 
used  in  reference  to  rocks  and  time,  as  also,  the  recognized  order 
of  subordination  in  each  category: 


7%m€  CfaUgories. 

Sock  Categories, 

JSxampUt, 

ERAS. 

GREAT  SYSTEMS. 

EOZOIC,  PALiW)Z0IC. 

AGES. 

SYSTEMS. 

LAURENTIAN,  SniURIAK. 

Periods. 

Groups. 

Primordial,  Canadian. 

Epochs. 

Stagei. 
EXERCISES. 

Acadian,  Potsdam,  Chazy. 

Why  do  limestones  afford  more  fossils  than  conglomerates?  Why  do  we 
find  different  fossils  in  limestones  and  shales?  What  were  the  shales  when 
the  animal  remains  were  accumulating  in  them?  What  kind  of  sediments 
accumulate  near  the  shore?  Explain  how  changes  of  level  might  change  the 
character  of  the  sea  bottom.  How  might  the  upheaval  of  a  promontory  affect 
the  bottom  in  a  contiguous  bay?  Would  you  expect  the  remains  of  plants  to 
be  found  sometimes  embedded  in  the  strata?  Should  these  also  be  called  fos- 
sils? Would  they  be  marine  or  terrestrial  plants?  Would  terrestrial  plants 
be  more  abundant  in  the  earlier  or  the  later  ages?  Why?  Should  we  say 
"Devonian  Period"  or  "Devonian  Age"?  Correct  the  following  expres- 
sions: Primordial  System;  Hamilton  Age;  Cretaceous  Era;  Mesozoic  Pe- 
riod; PaltBozoic  Age;  Chemung  Age;  Cambrian  Group. 


STUDY  XIK.Sow  the  Strata  are  Disposed. 

We  find  the  bed-rock  everywhere  —  either  at  the  surface  or 
immediately  underneath  the  unconsolidated  surface  materials. 
From  what  we  have  seen  and  reasoned  it  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  ocean  has  rested  over  every  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude,  also,  that  there  was  a 
primitive  period  during  which  it  covered  the  whole  earth  at  once. 
The  sheet  of  sediments  then  deposited  must  have  enwrapped 
the  earth  somewhat  like  a  coat  of  an  onion  —  at  least  we  may 
assume  that  for  the  present.     But,  as  we  have  noted  evidences  of 
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aplift  and  subsidence  ia  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  primitive  sheet 
became  somewhat  irregular.  And  further,  since,  as  we  have  con- 
cluded, land  reanlted  from  apheavala  of  sea  bottom,  there  must 
have  come  a  time  when  sea  sediments  were  not  deposited  over  the 
whcJe  earth,  for  some  portions  were  above  water.  And  finally, 
since  the  extent  of  the  land  appears  to  have  been  always  increas- 
ing, the  area  of  sea  sedimentation  has  been  continually  decreasing. 
Hence  we  understand  that  tfte  oldest  formations  were  univeraal, 
and  later  formatiOTia  have  been  ntccetaively  more  restricted  in 
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extent.  We  may  therefore  discover  the  limiting  borders  of  a 
formation  at  any  place  which  happened  to  be  the  sea  shore  at  the 
time  when  the  sediments  were  aooumulating  out  of  which  it  has 
been  formed. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  remembered  that  erosion  of  exposed 
formations  has  always  been  in  progress.  Some  have  been  eroded 
quite  through,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38;  their  worn  edges  are  pre- 
sented to  view,  and  thus  we  discover  another  important  cause 
why  most  of  the  formations,  as  we  find  them,  are  not  of  universal 
extent. 
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We  must  not,  therefore,  conceive  the  entire  senes  of  rooky 
sheets  as  enwrapping  the  earth  in  the  style  shown  in  Fig.  40. 
The  arrangements  shown  in  Fig.  41  convey  a,  juster  impression; 
but  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stratified  portion  of  the 
earth  is  vastly  less  than  here  reoresented;  and  the  disturbances, 
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also,  greatly  less.  The  diagram  is  simply  intended  to  render 
clear  the  great  fact  of  disturbance  of  the  strata  at  suocessive 
epochs.  Here  it  appears  that  the  dislocations  of  the  strata 
amount  to  some  distortion  of  the  earth's  form.  The  ooean,  sis, 
rests  in  the  depressions.  These  are  not  always,  at  least  under 
the  smaller  bodies  of  water,  syriclinal  basins  —  that  is,  resulting 
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from  the  bending  down  of  the  strata.  Some  depressions  result 
from  erosion.  Elevations  above  the  ocean  level  constitute  the 
land.  It  also  appears  that  rocks  of  any  age  may  occupy  the  sur- 
face. The  oldest,  or  Eozoic,  may  rise  to  the  summit  of  high  ele- 
vationSy  or  may  lie,  or  even  outcrop,  at  much  lower  levels  than 
the  later  systems  of  strata.  This  diagram  may  be  considered  a 
section  through  the  earth.  The  exterior  portion,  showing  systems 
of  strata,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  crust.  Of  the  interior 
we  know  nothing  from  observation.  The  Eozoic  strata  which,  in 
some  places,  as  under  d  and  e7",  lie  many  thousand  feet  deep,  in 
other  places  rise  to  the  surface,  and  thus  bring  us  information  of 
the  crust  to  such  depths  as  they  attain.  The  student  should  com- 
pare this  diagram  with  Figs.  38,  34,  33,  and  31. 

Now  we  must  explain  some  points  which  will  require  much 
patience  and  close  attention.  You  will  notice  that  the  only  sys- 
tem which  completely  surrounds  the  earth  is  the  Eozoic,  A.  The 
sediments  were  deposited  when  the  ocean  was  universal  In  some 
places  the  Eozoic  comes  quite  to  the  surface;  in  others,  as  at 
a  a  a  ay  it  is  overlaid  by  all  the  other  systems,  because  in  those 
regions  the  EiOzoic  remained  depressed  below  the  ocean  level.  In 
still  other  places,  as  at  ^  ^  d,  it  is  overlaid  only  by  the  Palaeozoic; 
because  either  those  places  were  not  under  the  sea  after  the  Pal- 
SQozoic  seon,  or  if  they  were,  the  later  sediments  have  been  re- 
moved by  erosion.  In  still  other  places,  as  c  c  o  c,  the  Eozoic 
is  overlaid  by  both  Palaeozoic,  ^,  and  Mesozoic,  C;  because  those 
regions  remained  sea  bottom  during  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic 
eras,  and  no  subsequent  erosions  have  removed  the  sediments. 
There  are  only  a  few  places,  like  d  d'  d"y  where  any  Caenozoic 
can  be  seen,  except  drift  or  other  Post  Tertiary,  which  covers 
nearly  all  the  land's  surface,  and  is  not  represented  in  this  dia- 
gram. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  sea  still  covers  nearly  all 
regions  covered  by  it  during  the  Casnozoic  aeon.  In  some  places, 
like  d'f  the  Tertiary  (Caenozoic)  rests  directly  upon  the  Palaeo- 
zoic, or  even  the  Eozoic.  This  is  because  after  the  older  strata 
were  deposited,  the  region  became  dry  land,  and  received  no  more 
sediments  till  the  Caenozoic  aeon,  when  the  region  subsided  and 
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again  became  sea  bottom.  Thus  a  break  in  the  succession  of 
formations  generally  implies  a  period  of  elevation,  followed  by  a 
period  *of  subsidence. 

If  you  look  closely  at  this  diagram,  you  will  notice  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata  had  at  some 
former  time  extended  further  than  at  present.  For  instance,  the 
dotted  line,  d  o',  shows  what  may  have  been  at  some  time  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Mesozoic.  If  so,  then  the  dotted  line  below 
this  shows  what  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  Palaeozoic.  In  fact,  on  all  sides  the  arrangement  of 
the  strata  looks  as  if  they  had  been  once  wrinkled  up,  and  then 
the  higher  places  removed.  This  is  somewhat  like  the  truth;  but 
we  must  not  suppose  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  ever  extended 
quite  over  all  the  Eozoic  which  is  now  at  the  surface.  We  can- 
not say  precisely  how  far  they  ever  covered  the  Eozoic,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  have  been  removed  by  erosion. 
We  are  certain,  however,  that  they  have  been  eroded  to  a  great 
extent.  And  we  can  understand  that  the  sediment  produced  by 
such  erosions  went  partly  into  the  sea,  and  was  made  over  in  the 
patches  of  tertiary  which  we  observe  zX  d  d  d'  d'\ 

If  the  dotted  circle,  s  8  s^  represents  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
you  can  see  that  some  parts  of  the  crust  rise  above  it  and  form 
the  continents;  and  those  parts  which  rise  highest  are  the  moun- 
tains. You  see,  also,  that  all  the  systems  of  strata  extend  under 
the  sea. 

Now  fix  your  attention  on  the  d  near  the  lower  side  of  the 
diagram,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle.  The  rocks  there  are 
Caenozoic,  and  you  see  a  section^  or  cut,  right  through  them  and 
the  rocks  under  them.  This  section  shows  what  is  the  surface 
extent  of  the  Caenozoic  area  there,  in  one  direction.  Here  it  is 
—  the  distance  from  ni  to  n  in  this  little  cut,  Fig.  42.  We  do 
not  know  how  broad  this  Caenozoic  area  is  in  the  other  direction, 
but  let  us  suppose  it  a  little  oblong  in  form ;  then  its  other  diam- 
eter may  be  represented  by  o  p;  and  m  p  n  o  will  be  a  map  of 
the  Caenozoic  area  of  which  a  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  41  at  d, 
near  the  lower  side  of  the  figure.    But  then  on  one  side,  b. 
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of  this  Csenozoio  aectioD  is  a.  section  of  Mesozoio  strata.  Let  ua 
take  the  leogth  of  this  Mesozoio  seotion  snd  lay  it  off  from  m  to 
r  on  the  aide  of  the  map,  Fig.  43. 
As  the  Mesozoio  on  the  other  side  is 
covered  bjr  the  sea,  we  may  represent 
the  sea  as  bordering  the  denozoic^ 
and  may  lay  down  as  muoh  of  it  aa 
we  pleaae — say  from  n  to  g,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  map;  and  may  as- 
sume  that  the  sea  shore  leaves  the 
Cfenozoio  area  at  s  a.  Then  the  dis< 
tanoe  from  r  across  to  n  is  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  Mesozoio  area  to  the 
sea,  including  the  portiou  covered  by 
the  Csenozoic,  The  breadth  in  the 
other   direction  is  not   known;    but 

we  may  assume  it  as  extending  from      '>o.  *a.— Map  or  tem  Buiov 
f  to  u.     The  whole  size  of  toe  Meso- 

zoic  area  not  covered  by  the  sea  will  be  shown  by  v  t  r  uw. 
Lastly,  the  Palseozoio  when  lud  down  on  a  map  will  give  a  belt 
surrounding  the  Mesozoio,  as  shown  onxy  z.    So  this  is  a  geo- 
logical map  showing   three   systems    of 
strata;  and  Fig.  43  shows  the  appearance  ~       ~ 

of  &  section  across  it. 

Now,  once  more.  Fix  your  attention 
on  the  point  G  in  Fig.  41.  If  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  map  of  the  region  aronnd 
this  point,  it  will  look  something  like  Pig.  44.  Here  you  see  the 
EoEoic  in  the  middle,  and  the  newest  strata  around  the  border. 
Here,  also,  the  ocean  bounds  the  area  on  one  side.  Notice  par- 
ticularly the  difference  between  this  map  and  the  other.  There 
the  strata  dipped  from  all  aides  toward  the  centre;  here  they  dip 
from  the  centre  toward  all  the  sides.  This  is  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion as  seen  at  G,  Fig.  41,  and  better  in  Fig.  45.  Here  the 
Mesozoio,  c,  dips  under  the  ocean,  a,  on  one  side,  and  under 
the  Cienozoic,  d,  on  the  other;  the  Paleozoic,  h,  dips  under  the 
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Ctenozoio,  c,  extending  on  one  side  under  the  ocean;  the  Eozoic, 
G,  dips  in  both  directions  under  the  Palieozoic.  From  such  ob- 
servations we  induce  the  impor- 
tant principle  that  the  dip  of 
y  a  formation  is  always  toward 
newer  rocka  and  away  from 
older  rocks. 

Kow,   for    a    more   detailed 
and  extensive   sectioa   through 
the  earth's  crust,  let  as  glance 
at  Fig.  46.     This  is  not  intended 
to  show  what  would  be  seen  in 
any  particular  region,  but  what 
would  be  seen  in  a  good  many 
^      different   regions.     The    various 
geological     phenomena     which 
would  be  seen  in  many  differ- 
Pio.  «.-MiP  or  ™<jM«ra  iRociro     ^^j  regions  are  here  all  brought 
together.     So  this  is  not  a  real 
but  an  ideal  section.    But  the  section  is  not  imaginary.     Every- 
thing shown  is  real  somewhere.     It  embraces  many  features  to 
be    considered     later     in     our 
course,  and  we  shall  frequently 
refer  to  it.     For  the  present, 
it  illustrates    in    another    way 
the  succession   of   strata,  and 
their   modes  of    superposition 
and  outcrop. 
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EXERCISES. 

In  Fig.  43,  if  we  travel  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  do  we  pass 
from  newer  to  older  rocks,  or  from  older  to  newer?  If  we  stand  near  the 
circumference,  which  way  do  the  strata  dip?  Do  they  dip  toward  and  under 
newer  strata,  or  away  from  them  T  If  we  bore  a  deep  hole  at  the  centre  of 
Fig,  42,  what  systems  of  rocks  will  we  pass  through?  If  we  stand  near  the 
circnmfeience  of  Fig.  44.  which  way  do  the  rocks  dip?    Do  they  dip  toward 
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the  older  rocks,  or  away  from  them?  Must  strata  always  dip  toward  newer 
rocks,  and  away  from  older  rocks?  Suppose  you  bore  a  deep  hole  near  the 
margin  of  Fig.  44,  what  systems  of  strata  would  be  passed  through?  Sup- 
pose you  bore  at  the  middle  of  Fig.  44,  what  rocks  will  be  passed  through? 
Must  a  geological  area  necessarily  be  circular?  Suppose  the  ocean  should 
wear  away  two-thirds  from  the  area  mapped  in  Fig.  44»  could  you  then  make 
a  geological  map  of  the  region?  Try  it.  Point  out  places  where  the  Palno- 
zoio  outcrops  in  Fig.  41.  Show  where  the  Eozoic  outcrops.  What  system  of 
rocks  least  completely  enwraps  the  earth?  How  could  it  be  that  Cienozoic 
rocks  should  rest  on  Eozoic,  with  no  Palaeozoic  or  Mesozoic  between  them? 
Make  a  geological  map  of  the  region  extending  from  G  toward  the  left, 
through  Ci  d,  and  a  to  &,  in  Fig.  41. 


STUDY  XX.—  Geological  Maps. 

The  subject  of  geological  maps  is  another  one  requiring 
thoughtful  attention,  but  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
The  comprehension  of  geological  maps  is  a  great  aid  in  the  com- 
prehension of  geological  facts  and  doctrines.  In  our  last  Study 
you  observed  small  areas,  as  in  Figs.  42  and  44,  marked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  the  regions  where  certain  systems  of  strata 
come  to  the  surface.  You  understand,  from  Figs.  38  and  41,  that 
no  formation  occupies  the  surface  universally —  for  we  except  the 
quaternary,  or  drift.  You  understand  that  each  formation  comes 
to  the  surface  in  many  different  places,  and  in  other  places  is  cov- 
ered by  newer  formations,  or  was  never  deposited.  You  under- 
stand, consequently,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  is  com- 
posed of  areas  of  outcrop  of  dhe  various  formations.  We  may, 
therefore,  take  a  map,  and  color  or  mark  these  various  areas  ac- 
cording to  the  formations  which  come  to  the  surface.  Now,  most 
that  we  can  learn  about  the  earth's  geology  comes  from  a  study 
of  surface  formations.  If  we  are  seeking  for  coal,  or  iron,  or  fos- 
sils, we  can  do  but  little  more  than  study  the  formations  at  the  sur- 
face. Hence,  a  geological  map  of  the  surface  conveys  most  im- 
portant information.  The  geological  investigation  of  a  region 
consists  very  largely  in  perfecting  a  geological  map  of  it. 
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Now,  I  wish  to  offer  you  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States. 
The  map.  Fig.  47,  covering  two  pages,  embraces  the  whole  United 
States  except  Alaska,  though  it  must  be  confessed  some  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Black  Hills  is  delineated  only  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way.  This  is  a  recU  map,  which  attempts  to  represent  things 
as  they  are  —  though  not  with  much  detail.  In  one  corner  is  a 
'Megend,"  which  indicates  what  systems  of  strata  are  mapped. 
These  are  the  same  as  the  ^^  systems  "  in  the  ^*  Geological  Col- 
umn," Fig.  39,  with  these  exceptions:  The  Laurentian  and  Hu- 
ronian  are  here  thrown  together  as  Eozoic;  theTriassic  and  Juras- 
sic are  thrown  together  as  Jura-trias,  and  the  Post  Tertiary  (or 
Quaternary)  is  disregarded,  except  in  some  districts  west  and 
southwest  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  since  this  is  understood  to  be  every- 
where present,  covering  all  other  formations. 

Taking  up  the  eastern  portion  of  this  map,  fix  your  attention 
first  on  the  areas  marked  Eozoic.  One  largo  area  lies  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  ;  another  lies  along  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
from  Pennsylvania  through  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  into  Alabama.  These  two  Eozoic  masses 
pass  under  all  the  intervening  strata,  and  meet  together.  As  the 
£k>zoic  strata  are  the  oldest  known,  the  strata  on  both  sides  of  an 
Eozoic  area  must  be  newer  than  Eozoic,  and  must  overlie  the 
Eozoic.  As  the  dips  are  always  away  from  the  older  rocks,  it 
must  be  that  the  rocks  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachian 
Eozoic  dip  toward  the  southeast,  and  those  along  the  western 
side  toward  the  northwest.  And  so  the  rocks  along  the  border 
of  the  Canadian  Eozoic  must  dip  directly  away  from  it.  That  is, 
along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  rocks  next  the 
Eozoic  must  dip  southeast ;  in  the  region  north  of  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Huron,  the  dip  must  be  south  ;  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  the  dip 
is  southeast,  and  in  western  Wisconsin  it  is  southwest. 

Southeast  from  the  Appalachian  Eozoic,  we  have  very  little 
except  Tertiary  strata.  These,  then,  overlie  the  border  of  the 
Eozoic,  and  dip  southeastward,  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Northwest  of  the  Appalachian  Eozoic,  we  find  strata  indicated  by 
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full  oblique  lines  in  one  direction,  and  broken  oblique  lines  in  the 
other  direction.  These  are  explained  in  the  ^*  legend  "  to  mean 
that  the  rocks  are  either  Cambrian  or  Silurian  (Lower  Silurian  or 
Upper  Silurian,  as  some  geologists  prefer  to  say),  but  we  have  not 
jet  ascertained  which.  These  must  dip  northwesterly,  away  from 
the  older  Eozoic,  and  toward  the  newer  Upper  Carboniferous. 
Passing  under  all  the  Carboniferous,  they  come  to  the  surface 
again  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  we  have 
learned  them  well  enough  to  distinguish  both  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian (or,  as  some  say.  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian).  On  the  north, 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  come  up  along  the  two  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  From  this  region  the  dip  is  southward  all  the  time  un- 
til we  reach  central  Pennsylvania.  In  southwestern  Ohio,  the 
Cambrian,  which  comes  up  from  the  southeast,  soon  dips  down 
again  toward  the  northwest,  and  passing  under  Michigan  and 
Lake  Michigan,  comes  up  again  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  Now,  try 
and  follow  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  up  and  down  all  the  way 
from  the  Appalachian  Eozoic. 

You  must  not  be  content  to  simply  read  these  descriptions. 
You  must,  by  all  means,  follow  the  systems  of  strata  on  the  map. 
When  they  go  under,  your  thoughts  must  follow  them.  When 
they  appear  in  view  again,  your  thoughts  must  see  them  coming 
from  under  the  newer  strata.  You  must  look  under  the  surface 
of  the  map  and  see  the  solid,  thick  crust  of  the  earth,  with  its 
various  strata  curved  and  overlapping,  and  discontinuing  and  be* 
ginning  again,  disappearing  and  outcropping,  just  as  I  describe 
them.  If  you  do  this,  and  perform  an  abundance  of  such  exer- 
cises as  will  be  given  you,  the  study  will  soon  be  easy  and  delight- 
ful. If  you  do  not,  you  will  never  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
geology. 

Now  let  us  continue  the  explanation  of  the  map.  On  the 
southwestern  border  of  the  Wisconsin  Eozoic  you  see  Cambrian 
overlying  it,  and  thence  dipping  southwesterly  under  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  Upper  Carboniferous.  We 
can  trace  it,  in  thought,  under  all  these  systems,  into  Missouri  and 
Kansas.     We  might  reasonably  expect  the  Eozoic  to  come  to  the 
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surface  again  in  the  region  farther  southwest,  but  it  scarcely  suc- 
ceeds in  reyealing  itself.  You  will  notice  one  patch  in  the  Ind- 
ian Territory,  and  one  in  southern  Texas;  but  nearly  all  that 
region  has  been  covered  by  Jura-trias,  and  then  most  of  that  has 
been  covered  by  Cretaceous.  Even  upon  the  top  of  the  Creta- 
ceous are  some  patches  of  Tertiary. 

In  New  England  you  will  notice  considerable  areas  marked 
Eozoic;  but  in  some  cases  we  only  know  that  the  rocks  are  crys- 
talline like  Eozoic,  while  they  may  be  in  reality  only  later  rocks 
hardened  and  crystallized  by  metamorphism.  You  observe,  how- 
ever, a  patch  of  Upper  Carboniferous  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a  belt 
of  Jura-trias  running  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Farther  north  you  will  notice  that  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
is  underlaid  by  Cambro-silurian  rocks  —  that  is,  rocks  either  Cam- 
brian or  Silurian. 

In  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York  is  an  interesting 
Eozoic  area.  This  connects  with  the  Canadian  Eozoic  by  a  nar- 
row neck  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  strata  all  around 
this  Adirondack  area  dip  away  from  it.  This  is  a  case  somewhat 
like  the  Eozoic  area  in  Wisconsin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  centre 
of  Michigan  is  an  area  of  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  since  the 
surrounding  strata  are  all  older  they  all  dip  toward  the  centre  of 
Michigan. 

Now  let  us  vary  the  method  of  study.  Suppose  we  stand  on 
the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  map  shows  that  the  dip 
of  the  rocks  is  south;  for  at  that  point  we  have  Silurian,  while  to 
the  south  are  the  (newer)  Devonian  and  Lower  and  Upper  Car- 
boniferous; and,  according  to  the  rule,  the  dip  is  toward  the 
newer  and  atoay  from  the  older  in  Canada. 

If  we  stand  at  Milwaukee,  the  dip  is  eastward,  for  Milwaukee 
is  on  the  Silurian,  and  eastward  we  have  the  Devonian  and  Lower 
and  Upper  Carboniferous  in  Michigan.  Lake  Michigan  must  also 
cover  a  portion  of  the  Silurian  and  much  of  the  Devonian.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  stand  at  the  St.  Clair  River,  the  dip  is  west- 
ward on  the  same  principle. 

Again,  if  we  stand  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  we  are  on  the  Silurian; 
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and  if  we  walk  straight  to  Cincinnati^  we  walk  a  long  distance  on 
Silurian,  and  then  come  to  Cambrian.  Then,  if  we  continue  our 
trayel  to  Nashyilley  Tenn.,  we  pass  again  over  Silurian,  a  narrow 
belt  of  Devonian,  a  broad  belt  of  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  then 
come  to  a  very  narrow  streak  of  Silurian  again  (too  narrow  to 
show  on  the  map  at  this  place,  though  it  can  be  seen  south  of 
the  Cumberland  River),  and  end  our  journey  on  the  Cambrian. 
Should  we  continue  southward  to  Mobile,  we  should  pass  off  the 
Cambrian  directly  upon  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  which  extends 
into  Alabama.  Then,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tuscaloosa,  we 
should  pass  upon  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  beyond  this,  to 
the  overlying  Cretaceous,  and  should  find  Mobile  on  the  Tertiary. 
If  we  should  travel  from  Albany  to  Boston,  we  should  start 
on  Cambrian  rocks  and  pass  to  Silurian  rocks.  Before  reaching 
central  Massachusetts  we  should  pass  to  rocks  which  are  not  fully 
determined — perhaps  Cambro-silurian  —  and  perhaps  an  outcrop 
of  Eozoio.  Crossing  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  would  be  found 
Jura-trias  rocks  resting  horizontally  in  a  trough  excavated  in  the 
older  rocks.  Those  on  the  map  are  not  extended  far  enough 
north.  Beyond  this  valley  we  should  find  again  rocks  which  are 
perhaps  Cambro-silurian.  Beyond  these  we  should  have  Eozoic 
rocks  for  the  greater  part  (all  Eozoic  on  the  map)  until  reaching 
Boston.  All  these  things,  and  a  thousand  others,  may  be  studied 
out  on  the  map. 

EXERCISES. 

If  you  travel  in  a  straight  line  from  Detroit.to  Milwaukee,  what  systems 
of  strata  will  you  pass  over?  What  if  you  travel  from  Mackinac  to  Cincin- 
nati? What  between  Oswego  and  Plattsburg?  What  between  Charleston 
and  Nashville?  State  the  dip  of  every  system  of  strata  passed  between  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  Between  Duluth  and  Lake  Michigan.  Between  Sagi- 
naw and  Springfield,  111.  Between  Springfield  and  Cincinnati.  Between 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  What  is  the  dip  of  the  strata  at  Cleveland? 
What  at  Green  Bay  ?  What  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ?  What  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  ? 
Suppose  you  bore  an  artesian  well  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  what  systems  of  strata 
will  be  passed  through?  What  if  you  bore  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  ?  What  if  you 
bore  at  Hartford,  Conn.?  What  if  you  bore  at  Peoria,  lU.?  What  if  you 
bore  at  Galveston,  Texas?    What  if  you  bore  at  Montreal,  Canada?    Would 
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an  artesian  well  bored  at  Cincinnati  pass  through  the  Silurian?  Or  the  De- 
vonian? How  could  you  travel  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  St.  Paul  without 
passing  off  the  Cambro-silurian  ?  How  from  Cairo  to  Cape  May  without 
passing  off  the  Tertiary?  How  many  great  patches  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
(Coal  Measures)  are  shown  on  the  map?  Into  what  states  does  the  Appalach- 
ian coal  area  reach?  Into  what  states  the  Illinois  coal  area?  Into  ^hat  the 
Kansas  coal  area?  Into  what  the  Michigan?  Into  what  the  Rhode  Island? 
Which  state  has  the  largest  area  of  Eozoic  rocks?  Which  next?  Which  has 
the  largest  area  of  Tertiary?  Which  state  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
different  systems?  Which  contains  the  fewest  different  systems?  What 
states  have  the  largest  amount  of  soft  rocks?  What  ones  have  most  PalsBo- 
zoic  rocks?  Give  the  names  of  the  cities  indicated  by  black  dots  on  the  map, 
and  state  what  system  of  rocks  each  is  located  on. 

NoTB.~The  stndent,  daring  his  elementary  course,  ought  to  conetnict  a  geological 
map  of  the  eastern  United  States,  covering  about  the  same  ground  as  the  one  here  pre- 
sented. It  would  be  desirable  to  make  It  on  a  laiger  scale,  and  also  to  employ  a  system 
of  colors  as  indicated  in  the  introduction.  • 


STUDY  XXI.— Geological  Sections. 

The  student  cannot  take  too  many  exercises  on  the  geological 
map.  He  should  become  familiar  as  possible  with  the  surface 
distribution  of  the  formations.  This  is  geographical  geology. 
Such  a  map  is  a  picture  of  the  geology  at  the  surface.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  a  careful  study  of  it  leads  to  important  in/erefices 
in  reference  to  the  deeper  geology.  So  you  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  look  merely  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  map.  It  is  not 
enough  even  to  learn  the  location  of  the  different  colors  lying  on 
the  surface.  You  must  think  of  each  color  or  system  of  mark- 
ings as  an  outcropping  of  something  which  goes  down  beneath 
the  surface  to  some  other  region,  where  it  outcrops  again.  You 
must  think  which  way  it  goes  beneath  the  surface  —  that  is,  what 
is  its  dip.  The  rule  already  given  determines  that.  So  when 
you  look  on  the  geological  map,  you  will  learn  to  look  into  it, 
and  far  beneath  the  surface.  You  will  see  the  whole  solid  frame- 
work of  the  rocks  which  underlie  a  country. 

Now,  we  shall  undertake  some  exercises  which  will  give  us 
the  power  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  solid  crust. 
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With  the  geological  map  before  us,  we  will  try  to  construct 
some  geological  sections.  That  is,  if  we  could  cut  straight  down 
along  the  line  between  two  points  which  may  be  selected,  to  the 
depth  of  some  thousands  of  feet,  and  then  look  at  the  cut  edges 
of  the  strata,  what  form  and  arrangement  would  they  present 
to  us? 

To  begin  with  a  simple  case,  let  us  construct  a  section  across 
the  state  of  Michigan  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven.  We  will 
first  draw  a  line,  G  D,  Fig.  48,  to  represent  the  distance  along 
the  surface  between  the  two  points.  We  suppose  ourselves 
facing  north.  We  notice  that  Detroit  stands  on  the  Devonian. 
Oao  b  a  D  'T*^®  *^®  distance  from  Detroit  to  the  west- 
PioV-PRiBPABiNGFoB  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Dcvonian,  and  lay  it  off 
▲   Gboi^oical    Sec-    from  J)  on   the   line    G  D.     This  distance 

• 

"^*'  extends  to  a.     Next,  lay  off  from  a  the  dis- 

tance which  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous in  the  direction  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven.  This 
stretches  to  b.  Thirdly,  lay  off  the  distance  which  our  route 
passes  over  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  This  takes  us  to  c.  Fourth- 
ly, lay  off  the  distance  to  the  western  border  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous; this  takes  us  to  d.  Finally,  lay  off  the  short  distance 
to  Grand  Haven,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  takes 
us  to  G. 

Next,  we  have  to  consider  what  is  the  dip  of  the  strata  at 
each  point.  On  our  principles,  the  dip  is  toward  the  Upper  Car- 
boniferous from  both  ends  of  the  line.  Draw  lines  down  oblique- 
ly,  according  to  the    dip,    from    a,  by  c,  and  d.  Fig.  49,  the 

boundary  points  between  the  formations. 
Then,  knowing  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
which  dips   down  westward   in   the   eastern 

WITH  ▲  oxoLooicAL    P^^*^  ^^  ^^^  state,  is  the  same  which  comes  up 
SxcTioH.  to   the   surface  from   the   eastward,   in   the 

western  part  of  the  state,  we  can  connect  the  lines  representing 
the  lower  and  upper  surfaces  of  this  system.  That  is,  the  upper 
line  will  extend  from  b  to  c,  passing  down  under  the  Upper  Car- 
boniferous; and  the  lower  line  will  extend  from  a  to  c?,  passing 
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under  both  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  dip  of  th« 
strata  from  D  must  pass  in  the  same  direction  as  from  a  and  & 
But  notice  that  Detroit  is  not  on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Devo- 
nian. The  line  from  the  eastern  limit  —  wherever  it  is  —  will 
pass  some  distance  under  Detroit,  as  at  e.  We  need%  not  know 
where  it  comes  up  to  the  surface.  It  is  somewhere  to  the  east- 
ward»  but  we  may  cut  it  off  at  e,  as  we  are  only  required  to  con- 
struct the  section  to  Detroit.  That  line,  then,  ending  at  6,  shows 
the  bottom  of  the  Devonian.  Passing  westward,  it  will  come  up 
at  the  west  side  of  the  Devonian,  wherever  that  is.  But  the  first 
system  west  of  Lake  Michigan  is  the  Silurian,  and  the  place  for 
the  bottom  of  the  Devonian  is  between  it  and  d^  near  Grand 
Haven.  The  western  outcrop  of  the  bottom  of  the  Devonian 
seems  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  This  belief  is  con- 
firmed by  observing  that  on  the  map,  the  outcrop  of  the  Devonian 
strikes  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  seems  to  pass  under 
the  lake.  It  comes  mostly  from  under  the  lake  again  in  the 
region  of  Grand  Traverse  and  Little  Traverse  Bays,  and  Macki- 
nac. We  wiU  therefore  assume  that  the  western  outcrop  of  the 
Devonian  is  under  the  lake.  We  will  also  draw  a  little  depres- 
sion to  represent  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

Instead  of  seeking  for  the  western  outcrop  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Devonian,  we  might  say  as  we  did  about  the  eastern  outcrop, 
that  it  does  not  concern  us  to  find  it;  we  know  the  bottom  line 
passes  at  some  distance  under  G^  and  in  that  position  we  may 
draw  it,  and  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  Q  to  it  —  as  from  D 
to  €. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  dead 
level  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven;  but,  if  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  center  of  the  state  swells  up  a  little,  we  should  so  repre- 
sent it.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  know  this;  because,  if  you  look  on 
any  map  of  Michigan,  you  see  the  streams  all  flowing  from  the 
interior  into  the  surrounding  lakes.  If,  then,  we  show  the  sur- 
face configuration,  our  section  will  be  a  geological  profile. 
Here  it  is  in  Figure  50,  but  on  a  scale  twice  as  large.  In 
completing  the  section  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  Silurian, 
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which  outcrops  at  Milwaukee,  passes  under  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  state  of  Michigan,  and  we  may  so  represent  it,  though  a  sec- 
tion across  Michi- 
i>  G  gan  does  not  re- 
quire this.  It  would 
be  proper,  also,  to 
represent   the    Cam- 

FiQ.  so.—CoMPLVTED  OsoLooiGAL  SxoTioN  BBTWBiN  Ds-    bHan  undcr  tho  Silu- 
TBOiT  AKD  Grand  Haten,  Mich. 

nan,  since  we  see 
from  the  map  that  on  the  west  of  Milwaukee  it  passes  eastward 
under  the  Silurian.  And,  finally,  we  notice  that  in  central  Wis- 
consin the  Eozoic  passes  southward  under  the  Cambrian;  and  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  it  would  appear  beneath  the  Cambrian 
under  Michigan  if  we  were  able  to  make  actual  examination. 
So  we  fill  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  our  section  with  the 
marks  indicating  Eozoic.     Now  the  section  is  complete. 

We  have,  in  fact,  extended  the  section  farther  west  than  was 
required.  We  might  have  cut  it  off  at  Grand  Haven.  Also,  we 
have  carried  it  deeper  than  necessary.  All  that  is  essential  in  a 
section  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven  is  shown  by  the  broken 
lines. 

Next,  let  us  construct  a  geological  section  from  the  Eozoic 
north  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Williamsport,  on  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  let  us  suppose  ourselves  facing  east.     Draw  a 

line,  JE  W,  Fig.  51,  to  represent  the  length 
of  the  section.  This  may  be  the  same  length 
as  the  distance  on  the  map,  or  any  multiple 
of  that  distance.  However  the  length  of  the 
line  chosen  compares  with  the  distance,  all 
the  intervening  distances  must  be  in  the  same  proportion;  or,  if 
we  know  the  distances  in  miles,  we  may  lay  them  off  from  a 
scale.  The  number  of  miles  may  be  got  from  a  "  scale  of  miles  " 
given  on  a  good  map.  When  this  is  done,  allow  a  little  space  — 
the  proper  space,  if  known  —  to  the  right  of  £J  for  the  distance 
to  the  southern  margin  of  the  Eozoic;  and  fix  on  a  point,  a,  for 
the  border  of  the  Cambrian.    The  dividing  line  between  the  Cam- 
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Fie.  51.  —  Prepabino 
roB  A  Geological 
Sxonov. 
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brian  and  Silurian  is  under  the  lake;  let  us  locate  it  under  b. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  Silurian  will  be  at  c.  The  southern 
limit  of  the  Devonian,  determined  from  the  map,  will  be  at  d; 
and  here  the  Lower  Carboniferous  begins.  The  southern  limit  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous,  which  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  Upper 
Carboniferous,  will  be  at  e.  Then  the  southern  extremity  of  our 
section  will  be  at  W^  just  over  the  border  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Now,  we  understand  that  all  these  rocks  dip  southward.     So 
we  draw  lines  from   the  points  a  b  c  d  e^ 
Fig.  52,  to  represent  the  dip,  and  terminate       a     .      .  c      e 


downward  at  such  points  as  to  produce  a  neat 

figure  showing   all  that  is  required.      Then     p,e.  58.- pboobkssiho 

we  may  fill  in  the  lines  and  characters  chosen       ^"^  ^  Geological 

^  ^,  .  ^  Section. 

to  represent  the  vanous  systems. 

Notice,  that  it  is  customary  to  represent  the  dip  somewhat 
greater  than  the  reality,  unles  the  real  dip  is  steep  enough  to  give 
a  convenient  breadth  to  the  section.  Notice,  also,  that  this  makes 
the  thicknesses  of  the  formations  too  great  to  be  in  due  propor- 
tions to  the  distances  along  the  surface.  The  section  therefore 
has  a  ^*  vertical  scale  "  greater  than  the  **  horizontal  scale,"  and 
the  section  is  a  distorted  one,  not  a  natural  one.  We  always 
make  the  two  scales  the  same  if  practicable. 

We  have  constructed  this  section  thus  far  on  the  assumption  of 
a  dead  level  from  end  to  end.  But  we  ought  always  to  represent 
the  relative  elevations  of  different  points  as  well  as  we  can.  In 
fact,  geologists  often  take  very  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  levels 
of  different  points.  If  the  region  where  JEJ  is  located  is  some- 
what elevated,  we  should  so  represent  it.  And  if  we  know  that 
a  high  bluff  of  strata  extends  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, we  should  so  represent  that.  An  improved  section  between 
the  two  points  would  be  as  shown.  Fig.  53.  This  is  made  on  a 
scale  four  times  as  large  as  the  other,  which  is  too  small  for  con- 
venience. Here  we  notice  a  surface  slope  from  north  and  from 
south  toward  Lake  Ontario.  Also  a  slope  from  both  directions 
toward  the  Chemung  River,  whose  place  is  shown  by  e.  These 
things  are  not  all  shown  on  the  geological  map;  but  if  you  can, 
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in  any  way,  obtain  information  about  the  configuration  of  the 
surface,  that  should  be  introduced  into  your  section.  You  will 
often  have  to  refer  to  your  geographical  atlas  to  learn  where 
places  mentioned  are  located.  The  directions  in  which  streams 
run  will  also  show  you  what  regions  are  more  elevated  and  what 
are  less  elevated.  The  surface,  also,  always  slopes  toward  streams. 
The  region  between  streams  is  always  somewhat  elevated;  but 
the  amount  of  elevation  is  less  in  a  country  nearly  level  than  in 
one  having  considerable  slope. 

The  following  is  the  way  we  complete  the  geological  pro- 
file. Having  laid  down  the  necessary  points  along  a  horizontal 
line  A  3^  draw  vertical  lines  from  these  points,  as  shown,  Fig.  53, 
and  draw  as  exactly  as  you  can,  a  line  E  P  to  represent  the 
surface  of  the  earth.     The  points  a  c  d  e^  where  this  line  inter- 


Fxe.  58.— CoxPLETSD.  Geological  Sxctioit. 
E^  Canadian  Eozoic;  Co,  Cobarg;  R^  RochcBter;  C,  Corning;  TT,  Williamsport 

sects  the  vertical  lines,  indicate  the  bounds  of  the  different  form- 
ations. From  these  points  we  may  draw  lines  to  represent  the 
dip  and  the  thickness  of  each  formation.  (Those  who  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Kev)  York  State  Geological  Reports  will  find  in  Vol. 
IV,  plate  VII,  a  better  proportioned  drawing  of  the  above  profile; 
but  it  is  ten  feet  long  J) 

You  ought  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  the  geological 
map,  and  especially  in  the  construction  of  sections.  No  matter 
if  it  requires  two  or  three  days  to  finish  one  study. 

Let  us  construct  a  section  or  profile  from  Nashville  to  Savan- 
nah. Here  it  is  (Fig.  54).  You  will  notice  that  the  Cambrian  east 
of  Nashville  is  not  known  to  be  overlaid  by  Silurian;  and  when 
we  trace  it  to  the  east  of  the  Appalachians  it  is  so  metamorphosed 
that  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  formation  is  Cambrian  or 
Silurian,  and  so  it  is  simply  put  down  on  the  map  as  Cambro-silu- 
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rian.  After  passing  the  dome  of  the  Eozoic,  we  find  it  overlaid 
directly  by  Tertiary  strata,  and  we  must  so  represent  it.  Not  un- 
likely,  however,  some  strata,  intermediate  in  age  between  Eozoic 
and  Tertiary  would  be  found  beneath  the  Tertiary  if  we  could 
make  exploration.  The  Tertiary  passes  under  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Fig.  54.— SvcnoN  fbom  Nabhtillb  to  Satani7ah  and  the  Atlantic  Ocxan 


EXERCISES. 

Construct  sections  as  follows:  From  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Chicago.  From 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  From  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  NashviJle,  Tenn.  From 
Mackinac  to  Cincinnati.  From  Montreal  to  Albany.  From  New  York  city 
to  Oswego.  From  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  From  Cincinnati  to  Newbern, 
N.  C.  From  St.  Paul  to  Chicago.  From  Cairo,  111.,  to  Cincinnati.  From 
Kingston,  Ont.,  to  Chicago.  From  Detroit  to  Fortress  Monroe.  From 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  its  mouth.  The  stu- 
dent may  also  inspect  the  section,  Fig.  33,  and  see  whether  it  agrees  with  the 
geological  map. 


STUDY  XKIL— Thermal  Waters, 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  diurnal  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  earth's  surface  temperature;  and  every  one  has  no- 
ticed that  at  night  the  surface  cools  to  some  extent.  These  diur- 
nal fluctuations  of  temperature  diminish  downward  in  amount, 
and  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty-two  inches  disappear  altogether. 
But  there  are  also  seasonal  fluctuations,  and  these  can  be  traced 
to  a  depth  of  about  fifty  feet.  The  depth,  however,  varies  with  the 
amount  of  the  seasonal  fluctuation.  It  would  be  less,  for  instance, 
in  Florida  than  in  Manitoba.  But  we  may  assume  fifty  feet  for  a 
mean.  This  implies  that  a  thermometer  buried  at  that  depth 
would  indicate  a  constant  temperature  throughout  the  yean 
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Just  above  this  depth  the  influence  of  summer  would  produce  a 
slight  rise,  and  the  influence  of  winter  a  slight  depression.  But 
the  winter  and  summer  influences  are  each  about  a  year  in  reach- 
ing this  depth  and  dying  out.  Each  is  about  six  months  in 
reaching  a  depth  of  twenty -five  feet.  That  is,  the  July  influence 
is  felt  in  January  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet;  and  the  January 
influence  is  felt  in  July  at  the  same  depth.  Accordingly,  water 
from  a  well  of  this  depth  might  really  be  colder  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

If  we  carry  bur  thermometer  below  the  depth  of  fluctuating 
temperature, — that  is,  below  about  fifty  feet — we  find  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  continually  higher.  We  experience  this  in 
mining  operations,  where  the  temperature  sometimes  reaches 

ir 
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Fio.  SB.— Ak  Artbbzan  Well  at  Chicago. 
C%  Chicago.    B^  Baraboo,  Wis.    E^  Bozoic  Qnartzite.    P,  Potsdam  Sandatone.    if,  Lower 
Magnesian  Limestone.    S^  8t  Peter's  Sandstone.    7,  Trenton  and  Galena  Lime- 
stones.   N^  Niagara  Limestone.    (See  Fig.  89.) 

eighty  or  one  hundred  degrees,  or  even  more;  and  work  would  be 
impossible  without  means  for  introducing  air  from  above.  We 
experience  it  in  tunnelling  mountains,  as  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
St.  Gothard.  We  observe  it  in  the  temperatures  of  the  water  of 
artesian  wells.  These  are  wells  bored  down  to  some  porous  and 
water-bearing  stratum,  whose  outcrop  is  some  distance  away  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  place  of  boring.  In  general,  for  such 
depths  as  we  have  been  able  to  reach,  the  temperature  averages 
about  one  degree  higher  for  every  fifty*one  feet  of  descent.  The 
deepest  artesian  well  ever  bored  is  at  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin, 
Prussia.  Its  depth  is  4,172  English  feet  (4,042  Flemish),  and  the 
bottom  temperature  is  118^  Fahrenheit  (38^.25  Reaumur).  As 
the  temperature  at  fifty  feet  was  54^.74  Fahrenheit,  the  mean 
rate  of  increase  was  one  degree  for  sixty-five  feet  of  descent. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a  dimmisfaing  rate  of  increase  at  the  greater 
depths.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  probable  that  a  con- 
stant rate  should  continue  indefinitely.  At  an  assumed  rate  of 
one  degree  for  iifty-one  feet,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  at  what  depth 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  would  be  reached,  knowing  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  place.  But  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  under  the  pressure  due  to  any  depth  beneath  the  sur- 
face, water  would  retain  Its  liquid  state  at  temperatures  above 
212°.  At  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch  above 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  boiling  temperature  is  about  339°. 

Now,  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  observed 
and  reasoned,  that  many  strata  which  present  their  edges  at  the 
surface,  extend  down  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
feet.    This  may  be  concluded,  even  from  Fig.  41,  or  better  from 
Fig.  46,  where  an  artesian  well  is  shown  starting  in  Lower  Jurassic 
strata  and  reaching  a  water-bearing  stratum  in  the  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous.   Surface  water  following  the  course  of  such  a  stratum,  a, 
Fig.  56,  would  become  heated.     If  at  suoh  depth  a  fault  or  frac- 
ture of  the  orust  should  be  encountered,  the  water  might  rise  to 
the  surface  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  precisely  as  through  an  arte- 
sian boring;  and  thus  a  warm  spring  would  result,  as  shown  in 
Fig.   56.     In   the 
case  of  the  springs 
at  Bath,  England, 
a  is  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water 
is    120°,   and  the 
depth  of  3  must 

be      about      3,fiO0  f,o.  m.-Gk.looy  o- *  Wam.  SPBrao. 

feet,  the  mean  of  a,  ponmi  attMam  receiving  water  M  Ibe  sartsce,  ud  iDter- 
lliB   ctimntA    hfinir  ceptedby  •fmll  itB,  atanch  depth  th»t  thelcnipifrstore 

tbe  Climate  being        ^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^i^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

50  .       Many   warm  uUl  tormt  ■  irarm  iprlng  at  A    &  cootSniution  of  a. 

and    hot    springs 

undoubtedly  result  in  this  way.     In  other  places,  as  at  Tuscan 

Springs,  Cal.,  no  faulting  of  the  strata  exists.     Here,  Fig.  57, 
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tbe  Cretftoeous  strata  simply  present  an  anticlinal  and  a  fracture 
through  which  the  water  rises  from  such  depth  as  to  have  been 
heated.  Tbe  steep  dip  of  the  Cretaceous  saudatone  would  soon 
reach  tbe  requisite  depth.     From  that  tbey  rise  eastward,  and 


n  It  TuacAN  Stboisb 
0,  a,  BualUc  Lsva;  0,  b,  Volculc  A»h  mai 

Sandilone;  i.  SprLnga. 

come  to  the  surface  along  the  ancient  shore  of  the  Cretaceous 
ocean  which   bathed  the  western  flanks  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada. 
Along  that  outcrop  the  supply  of  water  is  probably  received. 
The  water  of  hot  springs  has  great  solvent  power,  and  thus, 


very  frequently,  the  spring  delivers  mitieral  water.  Calcium 
carbonate  and  silica  are  thus  very  often  brought  to  the  sur&co. 
As  the  water  cools,  much  of  the  mineral  matter  is  precipitated  on 
the  surfaces  over  which  it  flows,  and  we  get  deposits  of  (u/ii  or 
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ainter.  Relief  of  the  pressure  tends  &lso  to  cause  the  water  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  its  mineral,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  com* 
mon  springs,  which  we  considered  in  Study  II.  These  tufaceous 
deposits  sometimes  acquire  enormous  extent. 

Id  more  numerous  cases  warm  springs  are  found  in  proximity 
to  volcanoes.  In  central  France,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  and  Puy  de  Dome,  is  a  district  of  extinct 


Vta.  BB.— Basuo  xt  Hihkote  Hot  Sfbikob  or  OumimB'B  Rivkr.  TBLLnwvrom 

NlTIDHAL  PABK.      (Pe«lB.) 

Tolcanoes,  and  here  the  phenomens  of  warm  springs  and  their 
depoEnts  are  developed  on  a  vast  scale.  At  Clermont  the  deposits 
from  a  calcareous  spring  have  formed  an  elevated  natural  aqueduct 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  terminating  in  an  arch 
thrown  across  the  stream  it  originally  flowed  into,  sixteen  feet 
high  and  twelve  feet  wide.  (See  Fig.  58.)  Very  extensive 
deposits  occur  in  Italy  and  other  European  countries;  but  the 
most  remarkable  are  found  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
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where  Peale  enumerates  2,195  hot  springs.  These  springs  are 
also  located  in  a  volcanic  district.  In  Fig.  59  is  given,  from 
Hajden's  report  for  1878,  a  view  of  a  group  of  these  springs 
which  have  built  a  curious  series  of  basins.  Very  similar  effects 
are  produced  by  the  thermal  springs  of  New  Zealand,  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  regions. 

Many  of  the  springs  of  the  National  Park  present  the  phe* 
noipena  of  geyser  action,  or  periodic  ejection  of  hot  water  with 
great  force,  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  throw  it  to  the  height  of 
one  or  two  hundred  feet.  Peale  enumerates  seventy-one  geysers. 
In  Fig.  60  is  presented  a  view  of  the  "  Giant  Greyser "  in  action. 
The  crater  has  been  formed  by  deposition  of  a  mineral  known  as 
geyaerite.  It  rises  ten  feet  above  the  platform,  and  at  base  meas- 
ures twenty-four  feet  by  twenty-five,  diminishing  to  eight  feet  at 
the  top.  Its  depth  is  twenty -five  feet.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  about  198^  Fahrenheit.  Its  eruptions  are  some  days 
apart,  but  the  volume  of  water  discharged  is  enormous,  and  the 
altitude  attained  is  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  power  required  to  produce  this  result  causes  the  earth  to 
tremble,  and  a  deep  rumbling  sound  to  be  emitted.  The  so-called 
geyserite  is,  in  other  words,  a  siliciotis  sinter.  Silica  is  held  in 
various  proportions  in  these  waters  (from  eight  to  fifty-four  per 
cent),  and  is  thrown  down,  as  Peale  thinks,  in  consequence  of 
evaporation;  but  cooling  and  relief  of  pressure  probably  con- 
spire. 

A  geyser  in  action  is  a  striking  geological  phenomenon,  and 
much  speculation  has  been  had  in  reference  to  its  mechanism. 
The  explanation  which  seems  most  satisfactory  is  that  proposed 
by  Bunsen.  The  water  accumulating  in  the  geyser  tube  is  a  long 
column,  probably  more  or  less  tortuous.  It  is  heated  below,  and 
a  tendency  to  equalization  of  temperature  throughout  exists 
through  the  means  of  a  circulation;  but  the  difficulties  of  circu- 
lation cause  always  a  higher  temperature  at  the  bottom.  After  a 
time  the  bottom  temperature  exceeds  the  boiling  temperature  at 
the  top,  but  the  bottom  water  does  not  boil  because  the  pressure 
is  increased.     At  the  depth  of  thirty-three  feet  the  pressure  is 
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two  atmospherea,  and  the  boiling  temperature  350°.  But  by-and- 
by  the  increase  of  heat  below  brings  the  water  to  the  boiling  tem- 
perature; or  in  some  cases  a  momentary  relief  of  the  pressure 
makes  the  existing  temperature  a  boiling  temperature.  Then 
ateam  is  instantly  formed,  and  the  column  of  water  above  is 
throw  D  out. 

A  somewhat  simpler  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  well 


Fio.  ei.— OiTiiBms,    Fboh  Upti*  ahd  Lo«sb  Fms  Bou  Bun.    (Pdla.) 

known  behavior  of  water  and  steam  when  attempting  to  circu- 
late through  the  same  pipe,  and  by  the  analogous  case  of  water 
and  gas  in  one  of  the  spouting  wells  of  an  oil  district.  Water 
simply  accumulates  in  the  geyser  pipe  upon  the  steam  formed  in 
the  lower  part  by  the  bottom  temperature.  The  steam  for  a  time 
is  subjected  to  compression,  and  the  compression  (condensation) 
increases  with  the  continued  development  of  steam.  Finally,  the 
elastic  force  becomes  sufficient  to  lift  the  column  of  water.    The 
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oommencement  of  escape  now  diminishes  pressure,  and  a  large 
volume  of  steam  is  instantly  formed,  which  causes  the  violent 
action.  The  heavy  thumps  sometimes  heard  before  and  during 
the  action  are  due  to  collapses  of  steam  in  contact  with  the  water, 
and  are  strictly  the  same  in  principle  as  the  sharper  sounds  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  steam  pipes  employed  for  warming  buildings. 

EXERCISES. 

The  artesian  well  at  the  insane  asylum,  St.  Louis,  was  8,848i  feet  deep, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  105  *",  and  the  mean  animal  temperature  at  the 
surface  55"*;  what  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature?  The  correspond- 
ing data  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  1,250  feet,  87%  and  66*";  what  is  the  rate 
of  increase?  Make  the  calculation  for  any  other  well  of  which  you  can  get 
the  data.  At  what  date  will  the  temperature  of  July  1  be  felt  at  the  depth 
of  twelve  feet?  If  winter  cold  begins  at  Christmas,  at  what  date  will  it  pen- 
etrate through  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  a  cellar  five  feet  deep?  Will  the 
whole  severity  of  the  surface  cold  be  felt  at  that  depth?  What  should  be  the 
temperature  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  one  hundred  feet  deep  at  a 
spot  where  the  annual  mean  is  40°  ?  If  the  flow  of  water  in  this  well  comes 
from  below,  will  its  temperature  be  higher  or  lower  than  your  calculation? 
How  do  we  measure  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  an  arte- 
sian well?  Why  can  we  not  be  sure  the  temperature  there  taken  is  the  true 
temperature  due  to  that  depth?  If  the  strata  bored  through  have  a  steep 
dip,  is  the  water  likely  to  have  come  from  a  higher  or  a  lower  level?  How 
would  this  affect  the  temperature  ?  And  would  this  wrong  temperature  affect 
your  calculation  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  artesian  well  and  a  warm  spring?  If  the  temperature  of  a 
spring  in  central  Arkansas  is  100"*,  from  what  depth  should  the  water  rise? 
If  the  temperature  of  the  Giant  Geyser  is  198°,  what  is  the  length  of  its  fun- 
nel—  taking  no  account  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea?  Does  this  tempera- 
ture of  196*"  indicate  accurately  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel? 
If  not,  why  not?  How  does  the  discrepancy  affect  the  result  of  your  calcu- 
lation? How  many  atmospheres  of  pressure  at  the  depth  resulting  from 
your  calculation?  Try  to  ascertain  at  what  temperature  steam  forms  under 
such  pressure.  Suppose  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  240*"  and  the  press- 
ure two  atmospheres,  will  the  water  boil?  Suppose  now  the  pressure  is  sud- 
denly diminished  to  one  and  a  half  atmospheres,  what  would  happen?  Why 
do  warm  springs  deposit  calcareous  matter,  and  geysers  silicious  matter?  Is 
the  silicious  matter  the  cause  of  the  geyser  mode  of  outflow  ? 
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STUDY  XXUL  — Volcanoes. 

We  have  ascertained,  from  observations  made,  that  the  inter- 
nal temperature  of  the  earth  rises  as  we  descend  below  the  zone 
of  uniform  temperature,  and  to  this  fact  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
ascribe  the  heat  of  thermal  waters.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  heat  continues  to  rise  beyond  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  water,  and  even  till  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high 
to  fuse  mineral  substances.  This  is  an  inference;  but  it  is  easy 
to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  observation.  Visitors  to  Naples,  in 
Italy,  tell  us  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  rises  a  mountain  4,000 
feet  above  the  bay,  which  is  seen  frequently  to  emit  a  volume  of 
steam  and  smoke,  as  if  its  summit  were  a  chimney,  and  a  great 
fire  were  nursed  within  the  mountain.  This  is  Vesuvius.  They 
tell  us  that  the  surface  of  the  mountain  is  completely  covered 
with  ragged  masses  and  scraps  of  rocks  quite  unlike  any  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  being  dark,  compact,  fine,  often  glassy,  in 
many  cases  coarsely  cellular  and  light,  and  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  slags  from  iron  and  copper  furnaces.  We  may  easily 
ascertain  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  that  these  slags 
have  been  ejected,  in  a  molten  state,  from  the  chimney  of  the 
mountain,  and  that  sometimes  copious  streams  of  molten  matter 
have  burst  through  fissures  and  flowed  down  the  mountain  side. 
These  outflows  are  accompanied  by  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor 
and  gases  and  acid  fumes,  which  rise  in  a  vertical  column  through 
the  crater  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet — in  1779,  ten 
thousand  feet,  according  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Accompany- 
ing these  are  stones  and  ashes,  sometimes  in  great  abundance. 
The  aqueous  vapors  condense  in  the  upper  air  and  form  clouds, 
illuminated  by  the  glowing  lava  and  by  the  lightnings  generated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  vapor.  Torrents  of  rain  sometimes  descend, 
converting  the  ashes  into  mud,  and  burying  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  many  miles  around.  There  are  records,  indeed,  of  very 
destructive  eruptions.  One  which  occurred  in  the  year  79  buried 
three  cities — Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiae  —  and  the  work 
of  excavating  them  is  now  in  progress  (Fig.  63). 
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V«euviiu  and  ^tna  &re  the  two  olusical  voloanoes  of  Eu- 
rope; but  many  other  evidences  of  the  existence  of  internal 
fires  are  revealed  in 
the  volcanic  aotivities 
of  the  Lipari  Islands, 
in  the  fumaroka  and 
ao{fataras  of  the  vol- 
canio  distriots,  and  in 
the  occasional  out- 
burst of  a  volcanic 
island  from  the  bot< 
torn  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. A  fumaroU 
is  an  escape  of  steam 
from  the  ground. 
When  accompanied 
by  sulphur  vapors  and 
other  gases  it  is  a  »ol- 
/atara.  Fumaroles 
are  numerous  in  the 
BBnmoK  OT  VBioTH...  VI.  suun  new  qnwwr.  »  eilowstone  iNational 
(FboMgraph.)  Park,  as  also  in  most 

volcanio  regions. 
Let  us  listen  to  a  statement  of  what  occurred  on  .£tna  in 
1865.  This  volcano,  according  to  the  government  survey,  is 
10,868  feet  high,  and  its  sides  slope  at  an  angle  of  six  to  eight 
degrees.  Its  crater  is  a  vast  abyss,  nearly  1,000  feet  deep,  and 
two  or  three  miles  in  circumference.  Sometimes  it  is  nearly  full 
of  lava;  at  other  times  it  appears  to  be  bottomless.  In  July, 
1863,  after  a  series  of  convulsive  movements,  a  fissure  opened  on 
the  south  side  of  the  loftiest  cone,  and  molten  matter  began 
slowly  to  issue  and  descend.  Masses  of  lava  and  ashes  were  at 
the  same  time  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  For  eigh- 
teen months  the  mountain  threatened  some  ulterior  convulsion. 
Molten  lava  rose  in  the  crater  and  illuminated  the  skies.  Evi- 
dently it  pressed  with  enormous  force  against  its  walls,  and  these 
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were  continukUy  weakened  by  melting  away.  At  length,  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  January,  1866,  the  walls  yielded,  and  a  rent 
opened  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  on  the  north  of  Monte  Fni- 
mento,  one  of  the  aecondaty  cones  riung  on  the  slope  of  ^tna. 


^  P5!  ^  ^  ■■  ^  E^  CD 
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E^s.  M.^HiP  or  S'oiA  ASD  IT<  EHonoirB.    (After  3.  Ton  Wiltenhaaun.) 

],  Ancient  I.>v«;  2,  LtTMor  tlie  Middle  Ab«;  S,LavaDri669;  4.  L*vie  of  IffiSudlStS; 

MtvaarmV;  8.  Rec«atLiit4>;   T,  ConeB  luid  Cislvn:  8.  NoD-VolcBnloBocki.    A, 

AdBeale:  B,  V*l  del  Bove ;  COtiuU;  R,  RimduEo;  S,  Rl'er  Slmelo. 

From  this  molten  lava  issued  for  some  hours,  when  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  supplies  seems  to  have  been  obstructed. 
On  the  following  day,  new  eruptions  from  the  fissure  took  place, 
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and  six  principal  cones,  formed  of  ejected  matter,  were  raised. 
These  gradually  blended  together,  absorbing  smaller  cones,  until 
a  height  of  nearly  300  feet  had  been  reached.  The  liquid  lava 
issued  from  the  lower  craters,  while  the  upper  belched  forth  only 
stones  and  ashes.  In  two  months  the  cone  nearest  to  Frumento 
seemed  to  have  become  choked  up,  and  only  emitted  sulphurous 
and  hydrochloric  vapors.  The  cone  next  lower  continued  to 
eject  periodically,  and  with  loud  explosions,  volumes  of  vapor, 
ashes,  and  stones;  while  the  lowest  cones  continued  to  rumble 
and  discharge  molten  matter.  By  degrees  the  violence  of  the 
action  abated.  At  first  the  erupted  matter  rose  5,500  to  5,800 
feet;  then  it  fell  to  300,  and  gradually  ceased  to  escape. 

During  the  first  six  days,  the  amount  of  matter  escaping  from 
the  fissure,  according  to  Sylvestri,  was  about  117  cubic  yards  a 
second  —  equivalent  to  a  volume  twice  the  size  of  the  Seine  at 
low  water.  Near  the  outlet  it  flowed  twenty  feet  a  minute; 
lower  down,  spreading  over  a  wider  surface,  its  speed  was  one 
and  a  half  to  six  feet  a  minute.  On  the  second  of  February  the 
principal  stream,  now  900  to  1,650  feet  broad  and  forty-nine  feet 
deep,  reached  an  escarpment  three  miles  from  the  fissure,  over 
which  it  plunged,  a  cataract  of  fire,  into  the  gorge  below.  This 
spectacle  was  ended  in  a  few  days  by  the  wearing  down  of  the 
ledge  and  the  filling  of  the  ravine  to  the  depth  of  160  feet.  From 
this  the  river  of  fire  continued,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  it 
was  more  than  six  miles  long,  well  incrusted  with  cooled  lava,  and 
making  but  slow  progress.  Farm  houses  were  swept  away,  and 
pastures  and  cultivated  grounds  were  buried  beneath  slowly 
hardening  rock.  Entering  the  ancient  forest,  it  swept  down 
100,000  to  130,000  trees,  and  the  burning  trunks  floated  along 
upon  the  moving  stream.  Some  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption,  the  interior  of  the  stream  of  lava  was  still 
incandescent  and  moving.  Continually  the  crust  was  burst  by  the 
pressure  from  behind;  new  rills  would  start  and  freeze,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  crust  became  implanted  in  the  new  rock,  so  that  the 
exterior  was  roughened  by  innumerable  sharp-edged  projections. 

Fearful  as  was  this  eruption,  it  was  insignificant  compared 
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with  former  ones.  Since  this  date  the  mountain  has  been  quiet; 
but  during  twenty  centuries,  seventy-eight  eruptions  have  been 
recorded  —  the  first  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  in  the  time  of 
Pythagoras.  (See  Fig.  64.)  In  some  of  them  the  flows  of  lava 
have  been  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  have  covered 
areas  of  more  than  forty  square  miles  (eruption  of  1669),  which 
were  once  in  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation,  and  dotted  over  with 
towns  and  villages.  The  evidences  are  seen  in  the  lava  patches 
which  still  rest  on  the  mountain  slopes.  In  1669  a  stream  of 
lava  poured  over  the  walls  of  Catania,  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  city.  In  1693  an  earthquake  accom- 
panied, which  destroyed  60,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
18,000  were  Catanians.  In  1755  a  flood  of  water,  estimated  at  , 
16,000,000  cubic  feet,  descended  the  Val  del  Bove,  carrying  all 
before  it.  In  former  days,  thousands  of  other  lava  flows  and 
cones  of  ashes  have  added  their  contributions  to  the  mass  of  the 
volcano,  so  that  there  is  no  spot  which  has  not,  sooner  or  later, 
been  covered  by  the  depositions.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  that 
the  total  bulk  of  JStna,  from  summit  to  base,  down  even  to  the 
lowest  submarine  depths,  is  nothing  but  the  product  of  suc- 
cessive eruptions  of  molten  lava,  ashes  and  cinders. 

From  all  observations  made,  it  appears  that  the  usual  tenor 
of  events  attending  an  eruption  of  ^tna  is  as  follows:  Earth- 
quakes are  the  premonitory  symptoms;  loud  explosions  are  heard; 
rifts  open  in  the  side  of  the  mountain;  smoke,  sand,  ashes  and 
scoriae  are  discharged;  the  action  localizes  itself  in  one  or  more 
craters;  cinders  are  thrown  out,  and  accumulate  around  the 
crater  in  a  conical  form ;  ultimately,  lava  rises  through  the  new 
cone,  frequently  breaking  down  one  side  of  it,  where  there  is 
least  resistance,  and  flowing  over  the  surrounding  country.  Then 
the  eruption  is  at  an  end. 

Could  we,  with  Captain  Button,  visit  Hawaii,  we  should  find 
the  conditions  varied,  but  essentially  the  same.  This  island  is 
composed  mainly  of  three  volcanic  mountains,  Loa,  K^a,  and 
Hual&lai  [give  European  sounds  to  the  vowels]  7,822  feet  high. 
Mauna  Lioa  is  13,760  feet  in  height,  and  has,  besides  its  summit 
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crater,  another  one,  Kilau^  3,970  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
This  is  a  type  of  vent  so  unlike  ordinary  craters  that  Dutton 
proposes  for  it  the  new  name  caldera.    The  eruptions  of  Loa  are 


quiet.     The  first  indication  is  a  light  sent  from  the  crater  to  the 
clouds.     The  liquid  lava  rises  in  the  crater;  sometimes  it  over- 


flows, but  generally  a  fissure  opens  on  the  side,  and  the  lava 
pours  forth,  accompanied  by  ejections  of  stones,  cinders,  and 
ashes.     The  stream  of  lava  has  been  known  to  flow  sixty  miles. 
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and  at  times  it  has  reached  the  sea.  Lava  streams  of  various 
dates  are  shown  in  Fig.  65.  The  eruptions  at  the  summit  crater 
are  not  generally  accompanied  by  disturbances  in  Kilau^  The 
converse  is  equally  true.  Kilau^  is  a  crater  or  caldera  16,000 
feet  longy  seven  and  one-half  miles  in  circuit,  nearly  four  square 
miles  in  area,  and  600  feet  deep.  The  floor  is  of  cooled  lava, 
with  one  or  more  pits  of  molten  lava  continually  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  and  at  times  overflowing  the  brim  and  flooding  the 
solid  floor.  Mauna  Kea  seems  to  be  extinct.  On  the  island  of 
Maui,  the  volcano  Haleakala  is  10,217  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
2,000  feet  deep;  and  lava-flooded  valleys  one  to  two  miles  wide 
lead  from  it  toward  the  sea. 

The  red  sunsets  of  1883  and  1884  are  well  remembered  by 
all.  It  seems,  at  first  view,  very  far-fetched  to  assume  any  con- 
nection between  them  and  volcanic  activities;  but  the  opinion 
prevails  very  generally  that  they  were  caused  by  the  fine  ashea 
ejected  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  August,  1883,  from  a  vol- 
cano on  a  small  island  lying  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  com- 
monly known  as  Kra-kat'oa.  There  were  three  volcanic  summits 
on  the  island.  The  northern  and  lowest,  Perboewatan,  began  to 
be  active  in  May,  after  a  rest  of  two  centuries;  the  middle  sum- 
mit, Danan,  was  the  seat  of  the  great  eruption  of  1883,  while 
the  southern  and  highest  summit,  Ra-ka'ta,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  metres,  did  not  suffer.  The  eruption  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  terrific  explosions,  the  greatest  of  which  occurred 
at  five  minutes  past  10  A.M.,  August  27,  Batavia  time.  These  air 
shocks  travelled  no  less  than  three  and  one-fourth  times  around 
the  earth.  The  sounds  were  heard  over  an  area  whose  radius  is 
30%  or  3,333  kilometres,  or  whose  diameter  would  reach  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Novaya  Zemlia  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Soudan.  The  matter  ejected  is  estimated  at  eighteen 
cubic  kilometres;  and  within  a  circle  of  fifteen  kilometres'  radius 
the  thickness  of  the  layers  deposited  was  twenty  to  forty  metres 
— at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  sixty  to  eighty  metres.  The  finer 
ashes  fell  1,200  kilometres  away,  and  the  finest  seem  to  have 
floated  for  months  in  the  upper  air.    The  steam-cloud  was  seen  to 
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rise  11,000  metres.     The  high  southern  peak  was  split  through 
the  middle,  and  the  northern  half,  together  with  the  other  two 
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mountains,  sank  out  of  sight.  The  soundings  over  it  are  now 
SOO  to  300  metres.  The  size  of  the  island  was  formerlj  thirty- 
three  and  one-half  square  kilometres;  of  this  only  ten  square 
kilometres  remain,  hut  the  volcanic  depositions  have  added  five 
square  kilometres. 

The  explosive  sounds,  the  atmospheric  shocks,  and  the  great 
sea  waves  which  destroyed  more  than  35,000  lives,  are  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  falling  in  of  the  orater  at  successive  intervals. 
This  is  a  common  incident  of  volcanic  eruptions.     The  present 
crater  of  Vesuvius  rises 
/C'^'l  within  a  much  larger 

S-l'^'fr  crater,   Somma,  which 

resulted  from  the  en- 
gulfment  of  a  former 
crater  during  an  erup- 
tion. In  1756  the  sum- 
mit presented  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  F^. 
67.  Here  were  the  re- 
mains of  four  craters, 
one  within  another.  The  phenomena  of  the  Sundanese  volcanoes 
illustrate  the  same  thing,  as  shovrn  in  Figs.  68  and  69.     This  is 
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into  the  abyss,  leaves  the  oirole  of  breakage  to  contribute  the 
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rim  of  a  new  and  larger  orater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  71.  Then,  a^er 
a  period  of  quiesoenoe,  the  liquid  pool  freezes  over,  and  a  new 
and  small  orater,  on 
occasion  of  subsequent 
activity,  begins  to  grow 
in  the  centre. 

Visitors  to  California 
and  Oregon  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  the  vol- 
canic peaks  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges.  Most  admired  of  all  is  Mt. 
Shasta,  rising  a  solitary  and  shapely  cone  14,440  feet  above  tbe 
sea  (Whitney).  It  has  ceased  to  be  active,  but  the  evidences  of 
great  former  activity  appear  in  enormous  sheets  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial oovering  the  country  around.  The  fires  of  Mt.  Hood,  in 
Oregon,  appear  to  be  dying  out,  only  moderate  heat  and  vapors 
escaping  to  the  top.    But  in  times  past  it  has  covered  many  hun- 
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dred  square  miles  with  its  ejections.  The  GolumbiK  River  has 
out  through  these  in  a  chasm  4,000  faet  deep.  Mt.  Ranier,  in 
the  same  range,  is  14,444  feet  high.  Its  snow-white  summit  pre- 
sents a  magaifioent  spectacle  from  Seattle,  seventy  miles  distant, 
on  Puget  Sound. 

In  many  portions  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region  the  evi- 
dences of  former  voloanio  activity  are  abundant.  The  whole 
Nevada  range,  from  Lassen's  Peak  to  Shasta,  is  volcanic,  and 
80  is  the  Cascade  range,  further  north.  Numerous  series  of  vol- 
canio  cones  stretch  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra. 
Near  Mono  Lake  is  a  group  extending  far  south,  a  view  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  73.     This  is  a  cluster  of  truncated  oones 
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of  very  steep  aides,  chiefly  covered  with  ashes  and  other  loose 
materials,  and  having  numerous  rocky  projections  rising  from 
their  broadly  truncated  tops.  They  reach  the  altitude  of  9,S00 
and  9,300  feet  above  sea  level. 

Extinct  Toloanoes  are  known  in  many  countries,  but  the  most 
celebrated  region  is  central  France.  Here  hundreds  of  oones 
and  enormous  sheets  of  ejected  material,  worn,  in  later  times, 
by  the  agencies  of  erosion,  have  given  to  a  wide  region  an  aspect 
entirely  unique  and  full  of  interest  to  the  geologist.  Here  is 
subjoined  a  view  taken  from  the  work  of  Poulett  Sorope,  who 
haa  studied  and  illustrated  the  region  vrith  more  detail  and  tbor- 
oughneaa  than  any  other  investigator  (Fig.  73). 


TOLCANOSS. 


EXERCISES. 

What  is  tiie  nature  of  the  Bo-called 
"gmoke"  from  Toloanoes?  Is  there 
«ny  "  combustion "  in  a  volcano? 
What  is  the  aouroe  of  the  water  which 
issues  OS  steam?  What  evidence  can 
jou  give  that  this  is  sea  water?  Have 
yon  ever  heard  of  mud  ejected  from 
Tolcanoea?  What  analogy  can  you 
trace  between  volcanoes  and  geysers? 
Emunerate  the  principal  lines  and 
ii^ons  in  which  volcanoes  abound. 
Enumerate  volcanoes  situated  far  ii 
land.  Give  some  account  of  any  vol- 
cano not  mentioned  in  the  present 
study.  What  must  be  the  eflect 
volcanic  action  on  the  internal  heat 
the  earth?  If  the  volcanic  cone 
formed  of  ejected  materials,  what 
under  the  cone?  Do  you  imagine  any 
rocks  of  sedimentary  origin  could  be 
there?  Could  granitic  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks  be  there?  (See  Pig,  48, 
■' trachyte "  and  "basalt.")  Profes- 
sor Whitney  found  masses  of  rose-col- 
ored granite  on  the  tops  of  the  cones 
shown  in  Pig.  72;  how  could  they  be 
accounted  for?  Why  not  consider 
them  bowlders?  Would  it  be  surpris- 
ing to  see  rounded  stones  ejected  from 
a  volcano?  Shonld  you  see  them, 
where  and  how  would  jou  suppose  them 
rounded?  Should  they  afterward  be 
cemented  together,  what  sort  of  a  rock 
would  be  formed?  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  a  rock  as  a  fact?  Can 
you  surest  why  the  eruptions  of  ^tna 
and  Vesuvius  are  attended  by  esrth- 
qnakes,  and  those  of  Mauna  Loa  not? 
Does  it  appear  that  different  volcanoes 
bave  an  unde^ronnd  connection  ?    Do 
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feet  thick.  Its  width  is  about  l^TOO  feet.  Underneath  is  a  heavy 
deposit  of  detrital  material  very  distinctly  stratified  and  nearly 
horizontal,  composed  mostly  of  fine-grained  sandstone  or  feebly 
coherent  sand,  interstratified  in  which  are  fine  argillaceous  shales 
and  clays.  With  these  are  beds  of  gravelly  materials  strongly 
cohering  together,  and  called  '^cement''  by  the  miners.  At  the 
bottom  is  the  **  pay  gravel "  or  the  **  channel,"  a  body  of  coarse 
gravel  exactly  like  that  seen  in  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  river,  and 
here  gold-bearing.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  detrital  beds 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  lava  is,  in  one  locality,  at  least 
fully  two  hundred  feet.  But  this  thickness  is  much  less  at  the 
edge  of  the  deposit,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  underlying  vertical 
auriferous  slates  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  forming 
what  is  known  to  the  miners  everywhere  in  California  as  the 
'^rim  rock."  The  rim  rock  rises  here  fully  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  **  pay  gravel."  The  latter,  occu« 
pying  the  lowest  position,  is  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  in  this 


Fio.  7B.— Tabxji  Mountain  nr  Tuolttxne  Countt,  Cal.,  at  tbs  Buckxtb  TusmL. 
A  Laya  forming  the  table;  «,  Sandstone  under  the  laya;  g^  Gravel;  «A  Slate;  i?.  Old 
rlTer  bed;  JS',  the  modem  river  bed;  7*,  Tunnel  through  the  **rim  alate"  to  llie 
"deep  placers*^;  ^,  Modem  Qravel  and  ** shallow  placers."  The  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate the  probable  conflgnration  of  the  surface  when  the  lava  was  erapted.  (Adapted 
from  Whitney.) 

place  is  eighty  feet  wide.  To  reach  this  gravel,  tunnels  are  run 
in  through  the  rim  rock,  as  shown  on  the  right,  or  sometimes 
through  the  cement.  When  the  channel  is  reached,  it  is  **  drift- 
ed "  on,  the  miners  following  the  paying  streaks,  or  lines  of  aurif- 
erous gravel,  up  and  down  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  water- 
course. 

What  else  but  a  water-course  could  this  trough  have  been  ? 
What  else  but  a  bed  of  river  gravel,  this  which  lies  strewn  along 
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the  bottom  of  th«  ohanael  here  excavated  in  the  slates?  There 
waa,  in  a  former  time,  a  stream  flowing  from  the  east  over  the 
outoroppiDg  edges  of  the  auriferons  slates,  and  strewing  its  bed 
with  gravel  from  the  quartz  veins  in  the  slate.  On  each  side  was 
a  suffioient  rise  in  the  surface  to  bound  a  river  valley  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  By  some  change  in  the  mode  of  action,  the 
■ands  were  laid  down  over  the  gravel.  Then  oame  an  enormous 
flow  of  lava  from  the  vents  of  the  Sierra,  occupying  the  entire 
bed  of  the  stream  and  partly  filling  the  valley.  The  stream  dis- 
placed wore  a  new  channel  along  the  border  of  the  lava  bed.  It 
wore  the  bounding  slope  away,  and  sunk  a  modem  channel  deeper 
than  the  old  one,  leaving  the  lava  to  cap  an  elevation  in  the  very 
place  where  once  was  the  valley.  The  modern  stream  brings 
auriferous  gravel  like  the  ancient  one.  These  are  the  "shallow 
placers";  the  other  gravels  are  the  deep  placers. 

The  table  mountains  of  Butte  county  admit  of  a  similar 
explanation.  But  the  direction  of  the  modem  streams  in  this 
region  crosses  the  course  of  the  ancient  ones.     Many  impressive 


Fis.  n.— BuALTio  Plitiiuz  or  TBS  ConoH,  AbdIcb*.   (BCTOpe.) 

examples  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  central  France,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated  in  Pig.  76. 

Many  remains  of  mammalian  quadrupeds  have  been  found  in 
the  deep  placers  of  California.  They  embrace  mastodon,  rhino- 
ceros, and  extinct  species  of  horse,  species  of  hippopotamus  and 
oamel  related  to  the  living  species,  and,  finally,  several  human 
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bones,  including  an  imperfect  skull.  The  question  remains  as  to 
the  precise  age  of  these  auriferous  gravels;  but  it  appears,  at 
least,  that  enormous  floods  of  lava  have  been  poured  out  over  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  since  man 
became  an  inhabitant  of  California. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  into  particulars.  Not 
only  has  so  large  a  part  of  California  been  inundated  by  sheets 
of  molten  lava,  but  even  larger  areas  have  been  covered  in  other 
regions  of  our  Pacific  slope.  According  to  Leconte,  ^*  the  great 
lava  flood  of  the  Northwest  covers  an  area  of  150,000  to  ^00,000 
square  miles,  and  is  3,000  to  4,000  feet  thick  in  its  thickest  part, 
where  cut  through  by  the  Columbia  River  at  the  ^  cascades.' "  In 
another  place,  at  least  seventy  miles  distant,  where  cut  into  9,500 
feet  deep  by  the  Des  Chutes  River,  at  least  thirty  successive 
sheets  may  be  counted.  Another  great  lava  flood,  according  to 
Gilbert,  covers  25,000  square  miles  of  Arizona,  and  is  3,000  feet 
thick  in  its  thickest  portions.  In  New  Mexico,  according  to 
Captain  Dutton,  the  San  Mateo  Mountains  are  a  volcanic  pile 
11,380  feet  high,  carved  into  numerous  spurs  by  magnificent 
gorges.  From  this  centre  the  lavas  reach  out  for  forty-five  miles 
to  the  north-north-east,  and  in  other  directions  for  eighteen  to 
thirty  miles.  The  lava  forms  a  superficial  sheet  over  each 
mesa  or  table,  ranging  in  thickness  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet.  Many  of  the  vents  scattered  around  the  flanks  of 
Mt.  Taylor  can  be  easily  identified.  The  "necks"  or  "chim- 
neys" which  are  left  standing  in  the  valley  plains  beyond 
the  farthest  verge  of  the  lava-capped  mesas  are  among  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  country.  One  is  nearly  2,000  feet 
high. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  "  Giant's  Causeway  "  or  Fingal's 
Cave  have  seen  other  great  masses  of  rocky  material,  having  all 
the  essential  characters  of  lava  erupted  from  volcanoes.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  results  of  igneous  eruption,  though  there  be  no 
mountain,  and  no  discovered  point  where  the  outflow  took  place. 
It  escaped  through  fissures.  One  travelling  along  the  highway  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  south  of  Hartford  may  notice  at 
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intervftlB  a.a  abrupt  ridg;e  runniD^f  in  a  Btraight  line  aorosa  the 
alluvial    meadons.      Ezi 


tioD  disclosea  the  existence  of  a 
vertical  wall  of  rock  rising  from 
the  underlying  sandatone  and 
rising  out  of  it.  The  nature 
of  the  rock  is  essentially  lava- 
like. It  seems  to  have  been  lava 
which  rose  in  a  molten  state 
through  a  fissure  in  the  stratified  sandstoDes  beneath.  This  is  called 
a  dike.  Dikes  of  melaphyr  are  showD  in  Fig.  46,  and  an  actual 
group  of  trachytio  dikes  in  Fig.  83.  In  the  Meriden  Mountains, 
not  far  away,  we  discover  masses  of  ancient  lava  which  have 
risen  through  such  dikes.     The  outflows  continue  along  the  val- 
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ley  of  the  Connecticut  to  New  Haven,  where  prominent  head- 
lands are  known  as  "  East  Rock  "  and  "  West  Bock."  Travelling 
up  the  Hudson,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  "  Palisadea," 
which  are  only  another  mass  of  ancient  lava  erupted,  like  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  without  the  intervention  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain. In  Fig.  46  ia  shown  a  basaltic  outflow,  intended  to  illus- 
trate basaltic  formations  in  various  parts  of  the  world.     Basaltic 
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outflows  often  assume  columD&r  form,  and  we  observe  that  the 
axis  of  the  column  is  always  at  right  angles  with  the  cooling  sur- 
face. In  Fig.  78  the  columns  are  vertical  because  the  cooling 
surfaces  were  horizontal.  In  Fig.  79,  which  shows  a  dike  of 
basalt,  the  columns  are  horizontal  because  the  cooling  surfaces 
were  vertical.     If  we  take  a  mass  of  wet  starch  and  allow  it  to 


ti  CoouRa  ScBrAciiViftn- 

cool  rapidly,  a  similar  prismatic  structure  is  developed,  as  is  seen 
in  the  laundry  starch  of  the  markets.     The  form  is  perhaps  due 
to  general  shrinkage.     Possibly  ancient  lavas,  while   cooling, 
developed  a  similar  structure  from  the 
same  cause. 

At  Keweenaw  Point,  or  its  vicinity, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
are  the  evidences  of  an  enormous  out- 
flow of  molten  lava,  which  issued  in 
very  remote  times,  and  spread  out 
in  numerous  sheets,  alternating  with 
sheets  of  pebbles,  which  have  become 
cemented  into  conglomerate.     In  this 

occurs  the  native  copper.  Much  of  thU  ^'p^fr'^xHtZZitlnrZ 
lava  presents  the  character  of  amygda-  diloid.  Centdil  Fb^hci. 
loid.  Fig.  80.    When  cooling,  it  abound-      *''''*"-' 
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ed  in  bubbles  of  gases,  and  became  exceedingly  vesioular,  like 
some  Bcoriie  of  modem  volcanoes.  After  the  gases  escaped,  the 
oavities  were  filled  with  varions  minerals,  infiltrated  in  a  state  of 
solution.  The  rock  receives  its  name  from  the  oltnond-ehKpeA 
inclusions,  and  it  retains  the  name  even  after  the  minerals  have 
dissolved  out. 

The  Geological  Surrey  of  Italy  has  lately  published  sections 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  show  a  mass  of  Eocene  strata  inter- 


penetrated and  interbedded  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  with 
dikes  and  intrusions  of  porphyry,  which  materially  swell  the  mass 
of  the  island.     Fig.  81  is  one  of  the  sections, 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  in  a  report  on  the  Henry  Mountains,  of 
Utah,  has  made  ns  acquainted  with  an  extreme  development  of 
^lAtMtve  lavas;  that 
is,  igneous  rocks 
forced  into  the 
seams  separating 
sedimentary  strata 
(Fig.  82).  Such 
cases  have  long  been 
known,  and  Fig.  46 
shows  porphyry  so 

intruded.      But    in  

the  Henry  and  other   ^°-  w— i*"*!.  Obo«»-8«ctiok  or  a  "LiccoLm,  ■  with 

,    .  AccoMrAMTiHS  8h»t«  and  DnxB.    (QllbeTl.) 

western  mountams, 

the  force  and  volume  of  the  intrusion  have  been  such  as  to  actu- 
ally lift  the  overlying  masses  of  strata,  as  here  illustrated.  Sub- 
sequently, erosions  have  in  some  cases  worn  away  the  overlying 
strata,  and  the  included  porphyiitio  trachyte  is  gnawed  into 
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many  fantastic  shapes.  The  crest  of  Mt.  Holmes  (Fig.  83)  affords 
aD  exoellent  illustration  of  dikes. 

Recurring  again  to  Fig.  46,  we  notioe  a  representation  of  a 
vein  of  granite  injected  into  another  mass  of  granite.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  granite,  in  vein  form,  must  have  cooled 
from  igneous  fusion;  but  there  are  some  who  think  otherwise. 
You  see,  also,  that  rooks  of  the  eruptive  class  include  also  por- 
phyries and  other  varieties  somewhat  different  from  common 
lavas. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  in  the  last  three  studies 
show: 

1.  That  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  as 
we  penetrate  downward.  There  is  consequently,  and  necessarily, 
a  constant  transfer  of  heat  from  the  deeper  and  warmer  parts  to 


Fio.  88.— TBI  CscaT  op  Ut.  Holies,  Utab.    (OUbert.) 

the  shallower  aiid-oooler  parts.  In  other  words  there  is  a  contin- 
ual flow  of  heat  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  and  a  final  radi- 
ation and  wastage  of  it  from  the  surface.  Thus  the  simple  fact 
of  internal  increase  of  heat  proves  that  the  earth  is  noio  cooling. 
%.  The  numerous  evidences  of  more  highly  heated  conditions 
at  the  surface  in  ages  past  are  proof  that  the  cooling  procete  has 
been  long  going  on.  Our  earth  must  therefore  be  contemplated 
as  a  cooling  body.  Many  of  the  most  important  events  in  its 
physical  history  are  known  to  have  resulted  as  incidents  of  cool- 
ing.    The  fact  of  cooling  has  been  a  determinative  principle  in 
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terrestrial  progress.  It  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  earth's 
physical  vicissitudes  and  resultant  forms.  Through  these  it  has 
necessarily  exerted  conditioning  influences  on  the  organic  beings 
which  have  populated  its  surface. 

From  what  former  high  temperature  has  the  cooling  pro- 
ceeded ?  Most  of  those  who  speculate  on  this  question  agree  that 
the  whole  earth  was  once  in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity.  Not  dis- 
covering any  reason  to  conclude  that  even  this  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  process  of  cooling,  they  carry  the  history  of  terres- 
trial matter  back  to  a  state  of  molten  mist  floating  in  a  gaseous 
medium. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  the  tilting  of  the  cretaceous  strata  at  Tuscan 
Springs,  before  the  lava  was  poured  out?  What  is  the  proof  of  a  subsequent 
tilting?  Which  way  do  the  strata  dip  at  Tuscan  Springs?  Can  you  draw  a 
diagram  indicating  the  termination  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  at  a  higher 
level  than  at  the  springs?  What  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
higher  outcrop?  How  does  the  water  become  warmed  ?  How  does  it  obtain 
its  mineral  properties?  How  can  you  reconcile  the  northeasterly  dip  of  the 
auriferous  slates  with  the  fact  that  the  Sierra  ]ies  in  that  direction?  How 
can  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  over  them  be  nearly  horizontal?  Can  you  ex- 
plain why  they  dip  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction?  What  is  the  source  of 
the  "pay  gravel"  in  the  deep  placers?  By  what  streams  transported? 
What  is  the  difference  between  these  and  the  shallow  placers?  After  a  lava 
stream  displaced  the  old  river,  how  came  a  new  channel  into  existence  on 
each  side  of  the  lava  stream?  What  is  the  evidence  that  the  ancient  streams 
of  Butte  county  ran  across  the  direction  of  the  modem  streams?  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  deposit  of  volcanic  rock?  What  locality  of  volcanic  rocks  is 
nearest  to  this  place?  Could  vesicular  lavas  form  if  the  cooling  took  place 
under  great  pressure?  Why  do  you  answer  thus?  Do  you  think  the  tra- 
chyte of  the  Henry  Mountains  is  vesicular  or  compact?  Why  do  you  answer 
thus?  Are  amygdaloids  of  sedimentary  origin  or  not?  Are  they  metamor- 
phic  ?  Do  they  denote  any  particular  land  of  eruptive  rock?  Does  the  des- 
ignation relate  to  composition  or  to  structure? 
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STUDY  XXV. — Mountain  Phenomena. 

Let  us  traoe  somewhat  farther  the  results  of  disturbances  of 
the  earth's  crust.  If  we  turn  back  to  Fig.  38,  we  notice  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  strata  results  in  an  elevation  of  surface  having 
the  appearance  of  a  mountain.  You  have  already  reoog^nized 
here  the  indications  of  an  upheaval  of  the  granite  mass  which 
seems  to  burst  through  the  beds  of  gneiss  once  overlying.  This 
figure  may  be  taken  as  a  general  section  across  the  Laurentian 
mountains  of  Canada  or  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York.  The 
Humboldt,  Wahsatch  and  many  other  mountains  exhibit  a  simi- 
lar structure.  But  we  are  not  certain  the  central  mass  becomes 
exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  protruding  through  the  over- 
lying rocks.  Perhaps  the  gneisses  or  other  strata  continued  to 
conceal  the  granite  or  other  central  core,  after  the  upheaval,  and 
have  been  subsequently  worn  away.  It  is  also  quite  supposable 
that  a  granite  summit  was  originally  uplifted  above  the  sea 
level,  and  the  gneisses  when  forming  as  sediments  never  covered 
that  portion  of  the  granite  now  exposed  to  view.  It  requires 
sometimes  much  study  to  determine  in  which  way  it  happened  that 
the  central  mass,  whether  granitic  or  not,  stands  uncovered  by 
later  strata.  In  the  case  of  the  Laurentian  mountains  and  the 
Adirondacks,  the  third  explanation  is  held  to  be  the  true  one. 

The  section  through  Tennessee,  Fig.  33,  which  we  have  used 
to  illustrate  erosion,  is  also  a  good  illustration  of  two  kinds  of 
mountain  structure.  At  the  east  we  see  the  massive  strata  of 
the  Unaka  ranges  standing  at  a  very  high  inclination,  and  rising 
to  an  average  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  along  the  entire  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  state.  We  find  at  least  twenty-two  summits  which 
exceed  6,000  feet  in  altitude.  These  rocks,  according  to  Safford, 
are  chiefiy  thick  beds  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the 
Primordial  Group  (see  Fig.  39),  partly  in  a  metamorphic  state  — 
that  is,  changed  to  gneisses  and  schists.  There  are  two,  and  for 
part  of  the  distance,  three  parallel  ranges  constituting  the  Unaka 
chain,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  stretch- 
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ing  from  New  England  to  central  Alabama.  The  strata  of  the 
Unaka  ranges  are  seen  to  be  monoclincU —  having  the  dips  all  in 
the  same  direction.  This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  antv- 
dinal  stnicture. 

Recurring  again  to  the  section  through  Tennessee,  we  observe 
a  fine  example  of  another  class  of  mountains.  The  Cumberland 
table  land  stands  at  a  mean  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  a  flat-topped  mountain  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles 
in  width,  and  stretching  from  Greorg^  through  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.     It  can  indeed  be  traced  through  West  Virginia  and 
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Pennsylvania  into  southern  New  York.  It  subsides  in  northeast- 
em  Alabama.  As  we  inspect  this  east  and  west  section  through 
the  table  land,  it  becomes  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  mountain 
mass  which  has  been  upheaved,  but  is  a  region  of  reliefs  result- 
ing from  vast  erosions  along  its  eastern  and  western  sides.  The 
contiguous  valleys  have  been  excavated.  The  strata,  moreover, 
remain  nearly  horizontal.  They  have  not  been  disturbed.  They 
consist  of  rocks  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age.  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge,  the  sites  of  important  battles,  are 
otUliera  of  this  great  table  land.  Mountains  of  relief  are  styled 
by  Powell,  "  cameo  mountains." 

The  Catskill  Mountains  present  a  similar  structure  (Fig.  84), 
consisting  of  nearly  horizontal  beds,  but  having  a  slight  dip  south- 
west,  piled  up  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
They  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Devonian.  The  Uinta  Mountains 
are  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  table  land;  but  they  are  not  a 
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proper  table  land,  sinoe  upheaval  as  well  as  erosion  has  been  oon- 
cemed  in  the  production  of  the  salience.  They  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  and  fifty  broad.  In  Fig.  85  is  presented  an 
idealized  section,  from  Powell,  showing  a  mass  of  folded  strata 
in  the  interior,  over  which  passes  a  broad  swell,  whioh  has  been 
extensively  eroded  and  flattened  along  the  top.  Actual  observa- 
tion has  not  extended  below  the  level  ot  AS.  C D  \»  the  sea 
level,  and  Y  is  the  bed  of  the  Green  River,  which  has  been  ena- 
bled to  cut  through  the  mountain,  because  it  existed  before  the 
mountain,  and  the  mountain  slowly  rose  under  it,  as  a  log  moves 
on  a  saw.  The  river,  then,  as  Powell  suggests,  has  sawed  the 
mountain  in  two.     The  actual  elevation  of  this  fold  was  about 


30,000  feet.  The  mean  depth  of  the  degradation  from  the  sum- 
mit is  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  as  the  area  of  the  mountain 
proper  is  about  2,000  square  miles,  the  total  degradation  is  7,000 
cubic  miles.  The  materials  were  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  then  contiguous.  This  took  place  during  the  earlier  Eocene. 
On  the  north  the  sedimentation  partly  supplied  from  this  source 
amounted  to  more  than  6,000  feet,  and  in  some  parts  to  8,000 
feet.  We  thus  get  new  illustrations  of  doctrines  previously 
generalized. 

From  what  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  apparent  that  different 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  subject  to  considerable 
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vertical  movements.  These  could  hardly  be  conceived  to  take 
place  without  extensive  fracturing  of  the  strata.  In  fact,  a  re- 
examination of  some  of  our  sections,  which  are  simply  pictures 
from  nature,  will  disclose  the  presence  of  fractures.  In  the  sec- 
tion through  Tennessee  (Fig.  33)  we  find  a  break  some  distance 
east  of  the  Cumberland  table  land.  Notice  that  the  strata  on 
opposite  sides  dip  in  opposite  directions,  and  do  not  correspond 
together.  On  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley  of  East  Tennes- 
see is  another  break,  and  the  strata  on  opposite  sides  have  differ- 
ent inclinations,  and  do  not  correspond.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
called  a  favUy  or  dislocation.  Many  times  the  rocks  on  one  side 
of  the  fault  have  been  raised  or  lowered  more  or  less  from  their 
original  position,  and  sometimes  considerable  movements  have 
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Fio.  86.— Sectiok  East  anb  West  in  CeittbaIi  Utah,  Showing  Nuxbrous  Faults. 
a,  Triassic;  &,  Jarassic;  c^  Cretaceous;  (2,  Laramie;  «/,  Tertiary.    (Dotton.) 

taken  place.  Vast  dislocations  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Appalach- 
ians, and  this  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  34.  In  several 
cases  the  downthrow  amounts  to  5,000  or  10,000  feet;  and  Lesley 
gives  an  account  of  a  fault  not  less  than  20,000  feet,  bringing 
upper  Devonian  strata  on  one  side  opposite  the  lowest  Cambrian 
on  the  other. 

Some  of  the  grandest  fractures  and  faultings  known  in  the 
world  occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  regions  farther 
west.  The  anticlinal  of  the  Park  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  cleft  down  the  axis,  and  the  eastern  half  depressed  10,000 
feet.  Colorado  Range  was  severed  by  an  enormous  southeast- 
northwest  fault,  which  dropped  the  region  of  the  Laramie  Hills 
6,000  or  7,000  feet  lower  than  the  southern  continuation  of  the 
same  ridge.     The  inclined  easterly  dipping  Palaeozoic  and  Meso- 
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zoio  rooks  of  the  Wahsatch,  in  the  region  of  the  Cottonwood, 
rested  against  the  abrupt,  precipitous  face  of  a  granite  cli£^,  of 
which  30,000  feet  are  now  exposed  (King).  In  Fig.  86  we  have 
a  section  in  central  Utah,  showing  seven  faults.  The  great  fold 
of  the  Uinta  Mountains  produces,  along  some  parts  of  its  bor- 
ders, so  sharp  a  flexure  that  the  strata  are  broken  and  faulted. 
A  great  fracture  runs  along  the  axis  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for 
300  miles,  accompanied  by  a  dislocation  of  3,000  to  10,000  feet. 
For  a  large  part  of  this. distance  the  eastern  half  of  the  split  fold 
has  sunken  down  to  a  level  with  the  plain,  while  the  western  half 
remains  elevated.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  gentle  slope  on  the  west,  and  a  very  precipitous  one  on 
the  east.  This  appears,  consequently,  to  be  a  mountain  of  a  type 
different  from  any  before  distinctly  mentioned.     It  is  a  mono- 


Fick  88.— Oratlook,  a  Stkclinal  Mountain.  (Emmons.)  &^  Graylock;  H^  Hooeac 
Monntein  and  Tnnnel;  A^  North  Adams;  /,  I,  '^Eolian  Limestone"  (Trenton);  ^  Tal- 
ooid  Scblst;  m,  Mica  Schist;  g^  Gneiss;  t,  Steatite. 

clinal  mountain,  but  the  continuity  of  the  strata  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  erosion,  but  by  precipitation  into  the  abyss.  Similarly 
the  Wahsatch  range  has  been  cleft  by  a  fault  at  least  100  miles 
long,  and  the  west  half  has  sunken  40,000  feet  (King).  As  the 
faulting  process  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  surface  config- 
uratiop  of  the  plateau  region  of  the  West,  we  reproduce  in  Fig, 
87,  from  Powell,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  Colorado  plateau 
north  of  the  Grand  Cafion  shown  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  31.  This  will 
be  convenient  for  reference  in  connection  with  other  points  of  geo- 
logical interest. 

In  Fig.  88  is  shown  another  variety  of  mountain.  This  is  a 
synclinal  mountain,  or  one  in  which  the  dips  of  the  strata  are 
from  opposite  sides  toward  the  centre  of  the  mountain.  Corre- 
spondingly, the  contiguous  valleys  are  anticlinal.     This  results 
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from  the  more  rapid  erosion  experienced  along  the  exposed  and, 
probably,  fractured  anticlinal  crest.  In  oon  sequence,  the  actual 
original  crest  has  been  lowered  below  the  level  of  the  valley,  and 


FI8,  89.— SiCTiOK  TBROCOB  MT.  EsABSAHaK,  N.  H.,  8H0W1MO    BlNCUllil 


(C.  H.  Hitebcock.)     W,  Wllmot;  W  H,  Wllmot  Hoase;   Wb  H,  White  Hodm;  P, 
PlombagoPt.;  n,  PorpbTrltlcODetia;  A,  AndaJuaJle  Ulc*  ScUat;  c  Onnlte. 

the  valley  stands  forth  as  an  elevation.     Thus  a  valley  comes  into 
existence  where  the  mountain  was,  and  a  mountain  remains  where 


(Pbotogrtpb.) 
the  valley  was.     Mt.  Kearsarge,  hi  New  Hampshire  (Fig.  89),  is 
one  of  many  illustrations.     It  is  one  of  the  various  results  of  the 
oombined  action  of  upheaval  and  erosion. 
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In  Figs.  90  uid  91  we  have  views  of  a.  type  of  mountaiaa 
r«suItiDg  from  a  vertical  position  of  schistose  rooks  sharpened  by. 
weathering.  These  are  the  well  known  "needles"  (aiffuUUe)  of 
the  Alpine  ranges. 

Xow  let  us  reduce  to  a  systematio  statement  the  various  types 
of  mountain  structure  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed, 
whether  in  this  study  or  preceding  ones. 


Fi8.  n.— Cabtlb  Rook  Rursi,  Ctu     (Wbltnej.) 
TYPES  OP  MOUNTAIN  STRUCTURE. 
I.  Sedimentar7.     The  mountain  mass  composed  of  sedimentarr  rocks. 
1.   Ufeeavai,  modified  b;  subsequent  denud&tion. 
(1)  Anticlinal  in  origin  and  fuDdsmental  form. 
(a)  Amphiclinal  in  actual  form.     Actual  dips  both  ways. 
Boclcf  Mountain  and  Basin  Ranges. 
(a)  Central  mass  an  antecedent  exposure — primordial. 

Laurentian,  Adirondao,  Humboldt. 
(^  Central  mass  protruded,  or  revealed  hj  denudation. 
Mill  Monntain,  Ya.,  Piflon  and  Diamond  ranges. 
(A)  Monodinal  in  actual  form. 
(a)  Resulting  from  denudation. 

Unaka  MonutAins,  Tenn.  and  N.  C. ;  Wolf  Ridge,  Vs. 
(^)  Resulting  from  faulting. 
Elk  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  Wahsatcb,  many  Basin  ranfifed. 
Typical  structure  of  Rocky  Mountains.    (Dutton.) 
(«)  Ortboclinal,  with   the  strata  vertical  (generally   sharpened    by 
etoeionl. 
Alpine  "Needles."    Castle  Rock  range,  Cal. 
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(d)  Hyperclinal,  or  ''Fan  Stracture."    Tilting  carried  beyond  the 
vertical. 
Mont  Blanc,  St.  Gothard,  San  Luis,  and  Santa  Lucia,  Cal. 
(2)  Aclinal.    Strata  horizontal  or  nearly  so. 
(a)  Bounded  by  monoclinals.    Uinta  mountains. 
(h)  Bounded  by  faults.    Elaibab  structure  of  Powell.    (Runs  into  pre- 
ceding.) 
Ck)mmon  in  the  ''Plateau  Province." 
2.  Belief.    Salience  resulting  from  contiguous  erosions. 

(1)  Tabular.    Stratification  horizontaL 

Cumberland  Mountains,  Catskills,  House  Mountain,  Ya. 

(2)  Synclinal.    Strata  dipping  into  the  mountain  from  opposite  sides. 

Mt.  Kearsarge,  K  H. ;  Becraf t's  Mountain,  N.  Y. ;  Mt.  Eolus, 
Yt,  Graylock,  Mass.,  Mt.  Everett,  Mass. 
11.  Bruptive. 

1.  Material  a  deposition.    Ejected,  and  brought  down  by  gravity. 

(1)  Yolcanic  cones  of  ashes  and  cinders  (generally  with  lava  added). 

iEtna,  Yesuvius,  Shasta,  Mauna  Loa. 

(2)  Yolcanic  sheets  of  ashes  and  cinders,  subsequently  eroded   into 

saliences.    Erupted  depositions  of  Oregon.    Peperino  beds  of 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  « 

2.  Outflow  of  molten  matter  forming  sheets,  subsequeptly  eroded. 

Lava  mesas  and  mountains.    Ridges  near  Silver  City,  CoL 
in.  Gombined*    Strata  uplifted  by  intrusions  beneath. 

1.  Turgescence  of  crust.    Action  producing  fractures  and  an  excess  of 

dykes  and  veins.    Island  of  Elba. 

2.  Laooolites.    Action  intrusive.    Laocolites  variously  eroded. 

Henry  Mountains,  Sierra  Abajo,  El  Late,  Navajo  Mountain, 
Indian  Creek,  Wy. 

EXERCISES. 

When  we  find  a  region  having  granitic  rocks  at  the  surface,  why  are 
there  no  other  rocks  over  the  granite?  Can  you  be  certain  of  the  reason  why 
the  granite  is  exposed?  Suppose  the  granite  is  much  higher  than  the  nearest 
newer  rocks,  what  then  would  you  conclude?  What,  if  the  granite  exposure 
Is  lower  than  neighboring  rocks  of  later  date?  How  do  you  know  when 
rooks  are  of  later  date  than  the  granite?  Suppose  we  find  a  mountain  with- 
out granite  exposed  at  the  summit,  does  it  probably  contain  granite?  In  the 
section  through  Tennessee,  Fig.  88,  point  out  two  types  of  mountain  struc- 
ture. In  what  direction  do  the  rocks  dip  in  the  Unaka  mountains?  Is  this 
a  case  of  upheaval?  Is  this  an  anticlinal?  How  many  branches  or  sides  has 
an  anticlinal?  How  many  are  seen  in  the  Unakas?  Which  branch  is  present? 
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Where  is  the  other?  What  other  type  of  mountain  in  the  Tennessee  sec- 
tion? Is  this  also  a  case  of  upheaval?  Is  the  Uinta  Mountain  strictly  a  table 
land?  Has  there  been  any  upheaval  there?  How  does  this  case  differ  from 
an  ordinary  anticlinal?  How  do  we  know  that  the  Green  River,  which  has 
cut  through  it,  is  older  than  the  mountain?  If  the  river  flowing  south  had 
been  obstructed  by  the  mountain,  where  would  the  river  have  gone?  Would 
it  have  been  possible  for  other  streams  to  cut  the  mountain  in  other  direc- 
tions? What  is  the  extreme  extent  to  which  you  could  conceive  the  moun- 
tain cut  up?  How  might  a  detached  outlier  or  column  have  originated? 
How  do  we  know  the  formations  north  of  the  Uinta  were  derived  partly  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Uinta?  When  several  thousand  feet  of  sediments 
accumulate  on  a  sea  bottom,  do  you  think  the  bottom  would  tend  to  sink? 
Suppose  some  thousands  of  feet  are  removed  from  the  Uinta  mountains,  do 
yon  think  the  unloading  would  cause  the  region  to  rise?  Look  at  Fig.  87 
and  point  out  the  faults.  Show  where  there  has  been  a  downthrow.  Show  a 
structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  Point  out  val- 
leys of  erosion.  Do  the  Uinkaret  Mountains  look  like  anticlinals?  Does  the 
Pine  Valley  Mountain?  Where  is  the  Grand  Cafion  in  this  view?  Which 
way  does  it  run?  In  what  direction  do  these  great  faults  run?  Draw  a  dia- 
gram to  explain  how  a  synclinal  mountain  might  originate. 


STUDY  XXYl.— Mountain  Formation, 

We  now  present,  in  Fig.  92,  a  remarkable  section  in  the  Appa- 
laohian  region,  worked  out  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell.  All  the 
principal  varieties  of  mountain  structure  are  here  shown.  The 
strata  are  Cambrian,  Silurian  and  Devonian,  and  the  particular 
formations  are  indicated  by  numbers  and  letters  corresponding 
with  the  general  table  of  formations,  Pt.  11,  oh.  ii,  §5.  For  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  to 
the  work  of  erosion,  the  conglomerates  are  distinguished  by  coarse 
dots,  sandstones  by  finer  ones,  shales  by  closely  ruled  lines,  while 
limestones  are  blocked,  and  those  of  different  periods  otherwise 
distinguished.  Here  will  be  noticed  two  great  faults.  The  mass 
between  them,  some  four  miles  long,  has  been  thrown  down. 
The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  former  extension  of  strata.  This 
section  must  be  much  studied.  It  is  substantially  a  real  section. 
Such  bendings,  altitudes  and  fractures  are  facts  scientifically 
worked  out. 
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A  free  glance  at  the  foregoing  section  conveys  the  distinct 
impression  that  a  pile  of  rocky  sheets  has  been  subjected  to  a 
folding  process,  and  afterward  extensively  denuded.  The  fold- 
ing process  has  in  some  places  fractured  the  strata,  and  caused 
dislocations.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  faulting  was  a  subse- 
quent event.  If  this  section  were  again  flattened  out,  it  would 
increase  considerably  in  length.  In  the  process  of  folding, 
therefore,  the  original  length  must  have  diminished.  If  this  dia- 
gram were  exact,  and  made  to  measure,  we  might  lay  a  thread 
along  one  of  the  formations  from  end  to  end,  and  then  measure 
the  length  of  thread  required,  and  thus  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  shortening  in  consequence  of  the  folding.  King  estimated 
that  ten  per  cent  would  not  more  than  express  the  shortening  of 
the  strata  folded  up  along  the  belt  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  Some 
of  the  basin  ranges  have  even  undergone  a  longitudinal  shrink- 
age of  over  ten  per  cent.  (King,  S.  F.  Emmons.)  Claypole 
measured  a  section  sixty-five  miles  long,  across  Huntington, 
Juniata  and  Perry  counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  calculated  the 
original  length  of  the  strata  had  been  about  one  hundred  miles, 
giving  a  shrinkage  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  We  may  admit  that 
this  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  estimate,  and  still  feel  certain 
that  enormous  shrinkage  of  a  folded  crust  must  take  place. 

A  little  reflection  makes  it  apparent,  also,  that  the  movement 
of  contraction  and  folding  must  be  the  result  of  pressure  from 
without.  A  linear  shortening,  accompanied  by  folding,  results 
from  pressure  from  the  ends.  There  must  have  been  some  enor- 
mous lateral  pressure  experienced  by  all  parts  of  the  folded 
crust.  This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of 
the  heavy-topped  folds  which  resulted  in  the  upheaval  of  the 
Alps  of  central  Europe.  The  well  known  fan  structure  of  the 
Alps  is  a  remnant  of  the  huge  inflated  folds,  whose  extremities 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  together  by  the  continuance  of 
the  pressure  after  the  folds  had  been  formed.     (See  Fig.  93.) 

We  generalize,  therefore,  the  important  principle  of  lat- 
eral pressure  exerted  in  the  eartKs  crust. 

Given  an  enormous  lateral  pressure,  then  either  the  contig- 
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UOU8  parts  of  the  crust  will  be 
orusfaed  together  and  inter- 
mingled, or  the  cniBt  will  break 
and  certain  strata  will  slide  over 
and  between  others;  or,  finally, 
the  onist  will  suffer  wrinkling, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  94.  When 
onoe  a  form  like  this  has  been 
inaugurated,  then,  evidently,  all 
increased  pressure  from  the  di- 
reotions  A  and  £  will  tend 
further  to  elevate  a  and  de- 
press b  and  c.  When,  at  length, 
the  weight  of  the  fold  a  be- 
comes very  great,  pressure 
from  the  directions  A  and  S, 
instead  of  lifting  the  fold  higher, 
will  develop  new  folds  at  S 
and  6.  The  new  folds  will  not 
arise  until  the  weight  of  a  be- 
comes sufficient  to  overoome  the 
rigidity  of  the  crust  at  ^and  G. 
That  is,  when  the  crust  is  more 
rigid,  the  fold  a  will  be  sus- 
tained at  a  higher  altitude.  So 
we  deduce  the  principle  that 
the  highest  moutUains  toili  come 
into  existence  in  the  epoch  when 
the  cruet  poesesaef  most  rigid- 
ity; that  is,  in  times  geolo^- 
oally  recent;  becaaae,  through 
terrestrial  cooling  and  contin- 
ued sedimentation,  the  onist  is 
becoming  thicker  and  more 
rigid.  A  study  of  mountains 
confirms  the  deduction,  since  all 
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the  highest  mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  Csenozoic  and  Meso- 
zoic  strata. 

To  illustrate  further  the  effects  of  lateral  pressure,  and  to  de- 
monstrate experimentally  a  probable  origin  of  many  mountains, 
M.  Favre,  of  Geneva,  devised  the  experiment  set  forth  in  Fig.  95. 
He  spread  a  layer  of  clay  on  a  stretched  sheet  of  India  rubber, 
and  allowed  the  sheet  slowly  to  contract.  The  sheet  may  be  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  six  and  three-fourths  inches  wide,  and 
sixteen  inches  long.  When  stretched  to  twenty-four  inches,  it 
may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  potters'  clay  from  one  to  three 
inches  thick,  made  as  adherent  as  possible  to  the  India  rub- 
ber, with  a  block  of  wood  applied  at  each  end.  The  slow 
contraction  of  the  India  rubber  develops  the  appearances  seen 


Fi«.  94.— FoBXATioN  OF  Wbinklbs  in  ths  Babth*8  Crust,  with  Parallbl  Contiguous 

FUBBOWS. 

in  the  figure.  Now,  when  you  carefully  inspect  this  figure, 
you  note  several  important  points  of  resemblance  to  the  moun- 
tain corrugations  on  the  earth's  surface  :  (1)  There  is  a  set 
of  folds  or  anticlinals.  (2)  Some  of  the  anticlinals  are  frac- 
tured along  the  crest.  (3)  The  folds  present  a  tendency  to  be 
elongated  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  pressure.  We  note,  also,  other  points :  (1)  The  upper 
layers  are  more  folded  than  the  lower;  the  lower,  therefore, 
must  have  been  shortened  by  squeezing  together.  Perhaps  the 
lower  strata  in  the  earth's  crust  have  been  similarly  squeezed 
together,  or,  instead,  have  suffered  an  infinite  number  of  small 
plications  in  place  of  large  folds.  (2)  The  corrugations  are  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  surface,  instead  of   being  grouped   like 
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mountain  nngea,  in  a  great  chain.  (3)  The  longitudinality  and 
parallelism  of  the  folds  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  Tras  exerted  from 
two  directioQB.  Ai  mountaina  present 
similar  oh&raoters,  we  may  infer  that 
they  also  receive  pressure  from  two 
opposite  directions.  These  seem  to  t>e 
facts  and  valid  infereaoes  as  far  as  they 

£  In  the  results  of  mountain  making 

we  seem  therefore  to  detect  the  evi- 
S  denoea  of  enormous  lateral  pressure  ex- 
S  erted  from  all  directions,  but  especially 
£  from  directions  at  right  angles  with  the 
^  axes  of  mountain  ranges.  What  data 
I  have  we  for  inferring  the  origin  of  these 
X     pressures  ? 

$  Now,    our    attention    has   been    di' 

3     reoted   to  some   facts   which    Beem    to 
^     indicate    that    the   earth    is    a    cooling 
§     body,    and    has    for    many    ages    been 
H     cooling.     A  cooling  process  is  a  shrink- 
^     ing   process.      Hence    the    earth    hss 
I     contracted  in   volume;    its    circumfer- 
I     enoe  has  become  less.     Now,  if  the  mat- 
S     ter  of  the  crust  or  exterior  had  cooled 
•7     at  the  same  rate  as  the  interior,  the 
^     shrunken     crust    would     still     fit     the 
?     shrunken  interior,  and  so  no  wrinkling 
would  be  possible.     But  the  crust  is  in 
a  position  between  the  heated  interior 
and  cold  external  space,  and  these  con- 
tending influences  hold  the  temperature 
of  the  crust  at  a  point  somewhat  uni- 
form; while  alt  the  heat  emitted  by  the 
interior,  in  this  contest,  tends  contiuu- 
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ally  to  reduce  its  temperature.  While  therefore,  the  interior 
shrinks,  the  crust  retains  its  ancient  circumference.  It  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  wrinkle  to  dispose  of  the  surplusage. 

But  a  general  shrinkage  of  the  earth  would  thus  result  in 
a  process  of  crustal  wrinkling  having  no  relations  to  parallels  or 
meridians.  It  would  be  a  wrinkling  like  that  of  the  skin  of  a 
withered  apple.  There  must  be,  to  produce  our  meridionally  dis- 
posed mountains,  some  force  acting  more  energetically  from  east 
to  west  than  from  north  to  south;  or  else  there  must  exist  in  the 
crust  some  ingrained  predisposition  to  yield  to  the  action  of  east 
and  west  forces. 

Now,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  both  causes  have  existed, 
but  the  exposition  of  them  would  carry  the  elementary  student 
too  far.  Let  us  therefore  simply  state  the  principles  and  await 
the  opportunity  for  their  full  comprehension.  (1)  ITie  earth  has 
shrunken  more  along  its  east  and  west  circumference  than  along 
its  north  and  south  circumference.  This  has  resulted  from  dimin- 
ishing oblateness  due  to  gradually  retarded  rotation.  (2)  In- 
grained meridional  predispositions  exist,  I  have  elsewhere  sug- 
gested that  the  tidal  action  of  the  moon  while  the  earth  was  yet 
in  the  incrustive  stage,  must  have  implanted  a  meridional  struc- 
ture which  predisposed  to  wrinkling  more  considerably  in  the 
north-south  direction  than  in  the  east-west  direction.  Ocean 
pressures  could  have  had  no  agency  in  initiating  the  direction  of 
mountain  trends,  since  the  axes  of  the  earth's  folds  existed  before 
the  oceans,  and  the  bounds  of  the  oceans  were  indeed  determined 
by  them  from  the  beginning. 

If  we  glance  again  at  the  plateaus  of  the  Grand  Cafion  (Fig. 
87),  we  see  a  vast  region  shivered  by  faults.  We  see  great  slabs 
of  the  earth's  crust  uplifted  on  one  or  more  sides,  sometimes  to 
mountain  altitudes.  Now  while  some  fracturing  of  the  crust 
must  have  accompanied  the  actions  which  upraised  mountain  folds, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  huge  unbent  slabs  as  a  product  of  action 
whose  characteristic  it  is  to  produce  bent  and  crumpled  rocky 
sheets.  Here  we  have  the  evidences  of  a  force  acting  vertically, 
not  tangentially.     It  is  as  if  an  ice-covered  lake  had  ^been  par- 
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tially  drained.  The  ice  subsides  and  undergoes  fracture  along* 
countless  sub-parallel  and  intersecting  lines.  Should  the  lake  be 
again  filled,  and  then  again  drained,  and  this  process  several 
times  repeated,  the  joints  in  the  ice  would  be  opened;  there 
would  arise  dislocations.  Some  cuboidal  masses  would  be  lifted 
up.  The  accompanying  lateral  motion  would  throw  some  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  would  present  some  resemblance  to  the 
actual  aspect  of  these  plateaus.  Now  we  have  the  evidence  of 
a  most  copious  escape  of  molten  matter  from  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  plateaus  during  the  later  stages  of  the  continent's  history. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knoweldge,  perhaps  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  connect  with  these  lava  outflows  such  fluctuations  in 
the  level  of  the  crust  as  might  explain  the  great  system  of  fault- 
ings  so  characteristic  of  western  geology. 

Thus,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  most  obvious 
characteristics  of  mountain  forms  and  mountain  mechanism;  and 
we  have  tried  to  infer  from  the  phenomena,  the  way  in  which  the 
known  forces  must  or  may  have  acted  to  produce  them.  The 
methods  of  mountain  making  are  not  yet  fully  understood;  but 
as  far  as  we  have  here  gone,  our  inferences  probably  represent 
the  truth.  The  whole  subject  is  too  large  and  too  difficult  for  the 
elementary  student,  and  he  should  return  to  it  in  an  advanced 
course. 

EXERCISES. 

Look  at  Fig.  92  and  point  out  the  easterly  end  of  the  section.  Draw  a 
line  on  the  map  showing  where  this  section  is  located.  What  mountains 
does  it  cross  ?  Why  is  it  not  drawn  exactly  east  and  west  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est peak?  What  is  its  height?  What  is  the  lowest  point  and  its  elevation? 
If  you  were  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain,  what  would  be  the  age 
of  the  rocks  under  your  feet?  Look  at  the  Table  of  Types  of  Mountain 
Structures  and  point  out  the  type  to  which  this  belongs.  Point  out  others 
of  the  same  type.  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  highest  mountain  to  have 
been  lowered?  By  what  means  was  it  lowered?  What  type  is  Furnace 
Mountain  ?  What  type  is  the  Hog  Back  ?  What  is  the  lengUi  of  this  section 
as  drawn?  Notice  the  formation  marked  7;  what  is  the  name  of  it?  Sup- 
pose it  restored  from  end  to  end  of  the  section,  then  measure  the  total  length 
with  scale  and  dividers;  how  much  is  it?    What  percentage  then,  did  this 
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section  shrink  by  being  folded  as  it  is?  Point  out  here  an  anticlinal  vallef. 
Point  out  a  ayacUnal  mouattuo.  What  are  the  eridences  that  this  section 
preaentE  a  series  ol  folds?  Why  are  the  fulds  not  perfect?  Why  was  not 
the  crast  mashed  into  heaps  instead  of  folded,  by  the  great  lateral  presEure? 
Did  any  of  the  folds  turn  down?  How  many  folds  might  be  produced  par- 
allel with  each  other?  Why  would  the  central  fold  be  highest?  Why  might 
not  the  sixth  fold  be  highest?  Would  the  folds  be  narrow  in  proportion  as 
they  are  low  ?  Should  the  rooks  raash  together  what  changes  of  temperature 
would  be  produced?  Would  the  sliding  of  one  stratum  over  another  pro- 
dace  any  thermal  effects?  Would  the  bending  of  the  strata  produce  any? 
How  high  a  temperature  do  you  think  might  be  produced  by  these  mechani- 
cal actions?  Higbt  the  heat  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  rocks?  Suppose  there 
were  mere  presaure,  without  motion,  would  heat  be  evolved?  Bow  might 
raetamorphism  result  from  mountain  making? 


STUDY  XXVII.  —  Veins  cmd  Ores. 

Let  m  return  to  the  bowlder-strewn  iielda.  We  now  fix  our 
attention,  not  on  the  kind*  of  rooks,  but  on  their  structure. 
Everyone  has  noticed 
thin  sheets  of  oertain 
sorts  of  rock  material 
cutting  through  a  rock  of 
some  other  sort.  In 
bowlders  these  intersect- 
ing sheets  sometimes  be- 
come very  conspicuous  in 
consequence  of  the  un- 
equal weathering  of  the 
two  kinds  of  rock.  A 
sheet  of  this  sort  is  a 
vein.  Here  is  a  notable 
specimen  in  the  museum 

of  the  UniTersity  of  Mich- 
mi  ..  .      "a.  SB,— A  QnuiTEoaB  Vim  m  i  Qramitio 
Igan.    1  he  projecting  part         rock.    (From  •  epectaen  Id  the  nDl«™itr  of 
is  a  portion  of  a  quartz-       Michtj[«n.) 
ose  vein  intersecting  a  mass  of  granite.     This  was  once  a  fragment 
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of  granite  oontainiog  a  quartzoae  vein  which  waa  probably  even 
with  the  general  surface  of  the  granite.    Notice  now  how  the  vein 
projects.    That  aeeniB  to  be  only  because  the  granite,  hard  as  it 
is,  has  weathered  away  so  much  more  than  the  vein.     Many  per- 
sons suppose  the  granite  passes  through  the  quartzose  slab,  like 
a  plug.     This  excessive  disappearance  of  the  granite  must  be  the 
effect  of  iBeathering f   for  any  process  of  wearing  which  would 
remove  the  granite  on  all  sides  would  also  remove  the  quartz. 
Here,  then,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  rock  weathering, 
to  which  we  were  brought  by  the  facts  considered  in  Study  XVI. 
In  our  wanderings  among  the  bowlders,  we  often  find  a  rock 
intersected  by  many  veins.     They  present 
various  forms.     Sometimes  they  are  amooth- 
sided  and    sharply  distinct    from    the    rook 
which  they  out,  as  in  Fig.  96.     Sometimes 
they  blend  with  the  rook.    Often  they  branch 
and  pursue   zigzag   courses,  and,  splitting, 
unite  again,  inclosing  portions  of  the  rock. 
Here,  in  Fig,  97,  is  an  interesting  example, 
full  of  instruction,  but  not  at  all  infrequent. 
Study  the  forms  and  ramifications  of  these 
veins.     In  some  oases  the  different  veins  ap- 
pear to  be  but  branches  of   one   vein;   but 
what  must  we  say  of  a  rook  like  this  shown 

„     „  in  Fig.  98,  where  the  veins  are  of  different 

?"»-W>  .  .  .        ,  -  >      ,      . 

IirriBaBcTiNo  Viihb  sorts  of  material,  and  intersect  each  other  in 
Sbis  m  A  BowLDiB,  ^  complex  fashion.  This  shows  a  surface  of 
syenite  on  the  beach  at  Salem,  Mass.  It  is 
thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet.  It  was  brought  to  notice  by 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  many  years  ago.  Contemplate  it  atten- 
tively. These  numerous  intersecting  sheets  are  all  veins.  But  as 
there  are  numerous  intersections,  it  is  obvious  that  an  intersecting 
vein  is  more  recent  than  one  intersected.  So  the  one  which  in- 
tersects all  the  others  is  the  last.  The  oldest  is  the  one  inter- 
sected by  all  the  others,  or  by  others  which  are  themselves  inter- 
sected by  all  the  remaining  ones,  or  by  those  which  are  finally  so 
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intersected.  These  veins  are  numbered,  and  you  may  exercise 
yourselves  in  showing  that  they  are  numbered  in  the  correct  order. 
Veins  2,  5,  and  9  are  diabase;  veins  3,  4,  10,  and  11  are  of  red- 
dish granite;  vein  6,  which  is  forty  inches  wide,  is  a  porphyry, 
and  vein  7  is  also  a  porphyry;  vein  8  is  granitic.  Here  are  ten 
different  epochs  of  vein  formation.  The  syenite  mass  has  been 
rent  at  least  ten  different  times,  and  after  each  movement  some 
sort  of  vein  material  has  filled  the  fissure.  Was  the  material  in- 
jected from  below  in  a  molten  state  ?     Or  did  it  infiltrate  in  solu- 


Pio.  96.— Vkins  in  Stenite  on  thb  Bkach  at  Salbk,  Mass.    (E.  Hitchcock.) 


tion  from  the  contiguous  rock?  Or  was  it  poured  in  from  the 
top,  either  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  solution  ?  These  questions  pre- 
sent themselves  for  reply;  but  the  answers  are  not  obvious,  and 
we  had  better  postpone  their  consideration  till  we  get  other  facts. 
A  little  attention  will  bring  to  our  notice  veins  having  various 
contents.  Besides  the  materials  mentioned,  we  often  find  ortho- 
clase,  in  large  crystalline  masses,  filling  veins;  sometimes  calcite, 
beautifuUy  crystallized;  sometimes  pyrites,  or  galena,  or  blende. 
All  these  cases,  and  others,  occur  among  bowlders.     In  metallif- 
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«rou8  regions  it  generally  happens  that  sereral  different  minerals 
occur  in  one  vein  or  gungue.     They  are,  then,  sometimes  arranged 
in  alternating  layers  parallel  with  the  rock  irall,  and  each  layer 
is  called  a  comh.     In  a  regular 
combed  vein  the  combs  are  sym- 
metrically arranged  on  each  side 
of  the  centre.     This  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  Fig.  99,  where  A  A 
represent    the    country  rock,   or 
rook  formation,  holding  the  vein, 
and  the  bands  a,  h,  c,  etc.,  are  seen 
«  in  a  section  across  the  filling  of  the 

4  vein    fissure,    from    wall   to    wall. 

Here  it  appeara,  that  after  the  fis- 
sure was  opened,  the   layers,  or 
combs  a,  a,  were  first  laid  on  the 
Pm.  m.-sictiok  acbobb  a  v«ra  Fu-      fissure  walls.  Then,  under  changed 
■CBi  AHD  Its  CoHTiNTi,  Siiovma  ...  .>       i  i     • 

A  CoMBiD  Vim  OF  91WPLI  8t«-      conditions,  the   layers   6,  6  were 
itwiwi.  (VonCotts.)  laid  upon  the  first.    Subsequently, 

with  further  changes,  the  layers 
c,  c  and  d,  d  wore  deposited.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  "Three 
Princes  Vein,"  near  FVeiberg,  the  number  of  combs  is  maofa 
greater.  This  vein,  Fig.  100,  presents  six  different  species  of 
minerals,  occurring  in  eleven  different  combs  on  each  side  of  the 
middle — four  of  the  sorts  being  repeated.  Examination  of  this 
diagram  will  show  the  method  of  arrangement,  and  also  the  min- 
erals of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  metalliferous  veins  or  todea. 
Minerals  do  not  associate  themselves  together  in  lodes  in 
a  promiscuous  manner.  When  two  minerals  are  present,  they  are 
likely  to  be  galena  and  blende,  iron  pyrites  and  chaloo-pyrite, 
gold  and  quarts,  cobalt  and  nickel  ores,  magnetite  and  chlorite, 
and  so  on.  If  three  minerals  are  present,  certain  rules  are  also 
observed;  and  if  more  than  three,  the  geologist  has  learned  what 
to  expect  together.  This  association  of  minerals  is  known  as 
parageneaia. 

To  illustrate  further,  in  this  connection,  some  of  the  principal 
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sorts  of  veins,  the  diagram.  Fig.  101,  is  annexed.     A  true  vein, 
a,  is  one  which  traTeraes       „  ^vs='  -  - 


a  formation  independ- 
ently of  its  texture  and 
position.  A.beddedvein, 
b,  traverses  the  country 
parallel  to  its  stratifica- 
tion or  foliation;  but  a 
sedimentary  layer  must 
not  be  mistaken  for 
such.  A  bed  of'ooal  is 
not  a  vein,  A  bedded 
rein  often  sends  out 
branches.  A  contact 
vein,  c,  oconrs  between 
two  dissimilar  forma- 
tions. AlentictUarvaia, 
d,  d,  thins  out  in  all  di* 
reotions.  It  must  be 
distinguished  from  len- 
ticular beds.  It  bears  no 
relation  to  the  stratifi- 
cation, and  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  true  vein  pinched  ii 


""^Wt^^W^' 


<n  PjTitsi 


two  in  several  places. 


Pio.  101.— DirmuHT  Sosts  or  VBixa.    (Vos  CotU.) 
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Limonite  ooours  in  Mesozoio  and  more  recent  deposits;  and  also, 
as  bog  iron  ore,  in  modem  marshes;  also,  by  hydration  of  hsema- 
tite,  in  rocks  of  greater  age,  as  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  thenoe 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  to  Alabama. 

Lead,  as  galenite,  and  sometimes  lead  carbonate  or  cerussite, 
ooours  in  pockets  and  fissures  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  limestone  in 
Missouri  and  of  Upper  Cambrian  (^^ Galena'')  limestone  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Its  mode  of  occurrence  is  shown  in 
Fig.  102,  the  cubical  crystals  of  galenite  attaching  themselves 
to  the  limestone  surfaces,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  Galenite  also  occurs  in  veins,  in  gneiss, 
granite,  argillite,  and  crystalline  limestone,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  New  York,  and  New  England,  and  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  England  and  the  continent.  Gralena  is  often  worked, 
as  at  Leadville  and  in  the  Eureka  district,  for  the  silver  contained 
in  it. 

Copper  occurs  in  veins  in  metamorphic  rocks  of  Europe  and 
America.  Its  principal  ores  are  copper  pyrites  or  chalcopyrite, 
chrysocolla,  malachite,  and  azurite.  Native  copper  occurs  in  beds 
and  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  dikes  and  beds  of  igneous  origin.  In 
northern  Michigan  the  associated  rocks  are  now  thought  to  be 
of  Keweenian  age — that  is,  next  older  than  Cambrian.  In  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  California,  they  are 
Mesozoic.  At  some  localities  on  Keweenaw  Point  and  in  Europe 
in  the  '^Thuringian  copper  slates,"  small  particles  are  collected  in 
large  abundance,  as  a  sort  of  drift  copper,  deposited  in  beds. 
Copper  ores  are  partial  to  chloritic  and  homblendic  schists, 
dolorites,  and  serpentines. 

Silver  is  found  native  with  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  also  elsewhere  in  veins  traversing  gneiss,  schists,  porphyry, 
and  other  rocks.  In  the  form  of  ores,  the  most  valuable  are 
argentite  or  ^^  silver  glance,"  stephanite  (both  abundant  in  the 
Comstock  lode,  Nevada),  cerargyrite  or  "horn  silver"  (chloride) 
in  veins  of  clay  slate  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  South 
America.     Argentite    is  very  commonly  found   with    galenite. 
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Silver  ores  prefer  silicious  or  argillaceous  rocks  to  limestones  or 
dolomites.     They  also  appear  to  avoid  granite  and  red  gneiss. 

Gold  is  found  only  native,  but  it  is  very  frequently  alloyed 
with  silver,  palladium,  or  rhodium.  Its  native  place  is  quartz 
veins  intersecting  metamorphio  rocks,  mostly  chloritic,  taloose, 
and  argillaceous  schists.  These  rang^  in  age  from  the  Eozoic  to 
the  Tertiary.  Gold  avoids  lime.  The  breaking  up  of  the  schbts 
has  caused  native  gold  to  appear  in  the  drifts  of  many  regions; 
and  from  these  most  of  the  world's  supply  has  been  obtained. 
(Study  XXrV.)  The  exhaustion  of  the  "  placers,''  however,  has 
driven  miners  very  extensively  to  the  quartz  lodes  in  the  mother 
rock.  The  celebrated  Gomstock  lode,  which  yields  gold  and  silver 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  is  mostly  a  sheet  of  crushed  quartz, 
dipping  eastward  33^  to  45^,  with  a  length  of  four  or  five  miles 
and  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  six  hundred  feet.  It  has 
been  mined  to  a  depth  of  three  thousand  feet,  where  the  enormous 
outflow  of  water  is  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  170^ 

Tin  is  found,  as  cassiterite,  in  rocks  of  great  age — mostly 
eruptive  and  metamorphic— never  in  limestones  or  dolomites. 
The  world's  supply  has  come  chiefly  from  Europe;  but  mines  are 
now  worked  near  Harney,  Dak.,  and  deposits  which  prombe  to 
grow  valuable  are  reported  from  Mexico,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  from  Custer  and  other  localities 
in  Dakota. 

EXERCISES. 

Correct  this  expression:  Mr.  A.  has  a  vein  of  coal  on  his  farm.  If  Mr. 
A.  has  a  bed  of  ooal,  has  he  probably  native  silver  also?  What  metalliferous 
ores  might  he  have?  What  are  the  prospects  of  a  man  exploring  for  coal  m 
dark  metamorphic  slates?  What  common  mineral  is  most  frequently  mis- 
taken for  gold?  Suppose  pyrite  and  gold  are  both  heated  on  a  shovel,  what 
variations  in  color  do  they  undergo?  What  is  pyrite  composed  of?  What  is 
the  source  of  the  acrid  fume  when  pyrite  is  heated?  Is  it  probable  any  gold 
could  be  found  in  your  neighbor's  garden?  Whence  oomes  most  of  the  cop- 
per of  the  United  States?  In  what  form  is  it  found?  Explain  how  native 
copper  may  occur  in  the  drift  of  Ohio  or  Illinois.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its 
occurrence  in  thoae  states?  Would  it  be  possible  for  native  silver  to  occur  at 
Columbus,  Ohio?   What  is  the  age  of  the  rocks  at  Columbus?  Would  native 
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silver,  if  occurring  there,  be  found  in  the  solid  rocks  or  in  the  drift?  Look 
at  Fig.  08,  and  state  whether  vein  No.  8  was  the  first  formed  vein  there 
shown.  How  do  you  reason  on  the  subject?  Have  you  noticed  that  granite 
has  been  treated  as  a  sedimentary  rock,  and  that  here  it  appears  as  a  vein? 
Can  a  vein  be  also  sedimentary?  Could  this  granite  vein  be  dissolved  by  any 
means?  What  substances  may  we  conceive  in  the  water  which  saturated  this 
syenite  at  a  former  time?  Can  you  think  how  the  granite  vein  could  have 
been  deposited  through  its  walls?  Do  you  regard  it  probable  that  any  veins 
have  been  filled  by  injections  of  melted  matter? 


STUDY  :^XYlll.— Geology  of  SaU. 

Key  West  is  an  island  about  four  miles  long  and  nearly  one 
broad.  Through  the  centre,  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  extends  a 
series  of  ponds,  which  are  one  or  two  feet  lower  than  medium 
high  tides.  The  ponds  seem  to  have  been  formeriy  connected 
with  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  out  off  by  the  ridges  of  sand 
thrown  on  the  beach  by  the  waves.  The  separating  ridges, 
though  higher  than  the  ordinary  tides,  are  still  lower  than  the 
high  tides,  which  occur  twice  a  year  —  in  early  winter  and  in 
midsummer.  The  high  tides,  therefore,  flow  into  the  ponds. 
After  the  ponds  have  thus  been  filled,  or  partially  filled,  by  the 
winter  tides,  they  remain  exposed  to  the  powerful  evaporative 
influence  of  the  sun  until  the  next  midsummer.  By  this  time 
the  water  is  much  condensed.  Another  influx  of  high  tides 
restores,  perhaps,  the  volume  of  water,  but  the  resulting  brine  is 
Salter,  since  no  salt  went  out  by  evaporation,  though  additional 
salt  now  comes  in.  During  another  period  of  mean  tides  a  large 
amount  of  evaporation  again  takes  place,  and  the  contents  of  the 
ponds  become  denser  than  before.  This  process  has  gone  for- 
ward before  our  eyes.  We  know  it  is  a  fact.  By  and  by  it  has 
been  repeated  so  many  times  that  the  brine  is  completely  satu- 
rated. Then,  when  the  next  high  tides  flow  in,  and  the  next 
evaporation  follows,  the  oversaturated  brine  begins  to  deposit  its 
excess  of  salt.  The  next  year  more  salt  is  deposited.  Thus,  in 
course  of  time,  the  ponds  contain  a  supply  of  saturated  brine. 
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and  the  bottom  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  salt.  Now,  this  condition 
was  actually  reached  when  the  state  of  things  was  discovered  by 
the  crews  of  vessels  which  made  a  landing,  and  raked  large  quan- 
tities of  salt  from  the  ponds  and  carried  it  away.  These  things 
are  matters  of  observation.     Let  us  think  about  them. 

Suppose  some  large  bay  or  gulf  should  become  cut  off  from 
the  ocean,  so  as  to  have  communication  with  it  only  at  high 
tides.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  should  be  the  Red  Sea.  Then, 
if  the  evaporation  during  the  year  were  greater  than  the  supply 
of  fresh  water  from  the  inflowing  streams  and  the  clouds,  each 
year's  evaporation  would  increase  the  density  of  the  water.  If, 
occasionally,  through  high  tides,  or  extraordinary  storms,  there 
should  be  a  fresh  influx  of  sea  water,  the  amount  of  salt  eventu- 
ally introduced  into  the  basin  would  become  indefinitely  great, 
and,  crystallization  of  salt  having  at  length  begun,  the  amount 
deposited  would  increase  until  the  conditions  should  change. 
Some  sediment,  more  or  less,  would  find  its  way,  also,  into  the 
sea,  and  would  mingle  with  the  precipitated  salt.  The  sea 
would  thus  be  gradually  filled  up.  It  is  supposable  that  the 
obstruction  at  the  straits  might  finally  increase  until  all  access  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  prevented.  This  might  result  from 
an  elevation  of  the  region  about  the  straits.  The  filling  of  the 
basin  would  now  be  completed,  chiefly  by  fragmental  deposits. 
Or  if,  before  the  filling  of  the  basin,  a  subsidence  should  be  expe- 
rienced, a  new  influx  of  the  ocean  would  bring  new  beds  of  sedi- 
ments over  the  salt  accumulations  precipitated  and  buried  in  a 
previous  age.  If,  instead  of  subsidence,  or  if,  after  a  period  of 
subsidence  and  sedimentation,  there  should  be  an  elevation  of 
the  region,  then  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  land.  We  have 
already  learned  that  events  of  this  nature  have  taken  place  ag^in 
and  again  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Suppose  we  stand  upon  that  land.  There  are  beds  of  salt 
under  us.  If  we  dig  down,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  reach  them. 
These  salt  beds  were  once  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  may  find 
more  or  less  pure  salt;  but  we  shall  certainly  find,  also,  the 
mechanical  sediments  which  were  borne  into  the  sea  while  the 
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salt  was  crystallizing,  and  after  the  salt  had  ceased  to  crystallize. 
We  shall  find,  also,  everything  which  was  originally  in  the  sea 
water. 

What,  now,  shall  we  conclude  when  we  see  men  digging  salt 
from  the  earth  in  the  county  of  Chester,  near  Liverpool  ?  Here, 
at  Northwioh  and  Winsford,  after  penetrating  through  gypseous 
clay  120  feet,  beds  of  rock  salt  are  found  sixty  to  ninety  feet 
thick.  Beneath  these  are  indurated  clays  for  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
containing  beds  of  rock  salt,  and  below  these,  100  feet  more  of 
rock  salt.  Much  of  this  salt  is  earthy,  but  some  is  quite  pure. 
The  salt  is  dissolved,  often  in  sea  water,  and  then  evaporated  in 
pans  by  artificial  heat.  This  is  what  we  see  going  on  at  the 
surface.  Are  we  not  led  to  conclude  that  here,  in  Cheshire,  is  a 
salt  formation  quite  similar  to  the  one  which  we  supposed  formed 
in  the  Red  Sea  ?  When  we  look  about,  we  see  Cheshire  lying  in 
a  geological  trough,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  on  the 
northeast,  and  the  highlands  of  Wales  on  the  southwest.  The 
formation  filling  the  trough  is  the  Triassic.  We  can  understand 
that  that  valley  was  once  a  bay  projecting  inward  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  was  probably  filled  precisely  as  we  have  sup- 
posed of  the  Red  Sea. 

We  may  subject  this  conclusion  to  severer  tests.  If  we  take 
a  portion  of  sea  water  and  evaporate  it,  we  find  precipitated  suc- 
cessively peroxide  of  iron  (not  in  all  cases),  gypsum,  common 
salt,  and  epsom  salts,  or  magnesium  sulphate.  Calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  potassium  chlorides  remain.  If  we  take  the  natural 
brine  from  a  well  in  Cheshire  or  Syracuse,  and  evaporate  it,  the 
same  succession  of  precipitates  is  obtained.  The  peroxide  of 
iron  is  thrown  down  in  the  **  clearing  vats."  The  gypsum  forms 
the  first  crust  on  the  bottoms  of  the  kettles  or  pans.  The  com- 
mon salt  is  next  crystallized  out  (in  part),  and  the  chlorides 
remaining  form  the  '^  bitterns."  Examining  more  closely  one  of 
the  salt  formations — for  instance,  the  Salina — we  find  in  the 
lower  beds  some  ferruginous  clays;  above  these,  gypseous  clnjn, 
and  clays  with  masses  of  gypsum  arranged  in  horizontal  courses; 
still  higher,  supplies  of  brine,  and  in  many  districts,  vast  beds  of 
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rock  salt.  Still  above  are  limestones  with  acioular  cavities,  which 
seem  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  needles  of  epsom  salts. 
Here  is  a  close  correspondence,  and  on  these  evidences  we  may 
rest  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  salt  formations. 

The  theory  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  cases  where  salt  is  con- 
fined to  a  vein  or  dike,  as  at  Bex,  in  Switzerland.  Sometimes, 
undoubtedly,  streams  have  been  fed  by  brine  springs  issuing  from 
older  formations,  and,  discharging  into  inland  lakes  without  out- 
lets, have  undergone  evaporation  and  produced  new  salt  forma- 
tions. Some  of  the  salt  lakes  of  our  western  territories  probably 
have  an  origin  of  this  sort;  but  their  remote  origin  was  in  the 
sea  water  which  salted  the  salt  formations  which  now  surround 
or  underlie  them.  The  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  however,  are  un- 
doubtedly remnants  of  the  ancient  ocean;  and  when  they  disap- 
pear, salt  formations  will  occupy  their  sites.  The  process  is 
already  far  advanced  in  many  of  the  bays  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
outlying  lakes  along  its  borders. 

Turn  once  more  to  the  geological  map,  page  118,  and  fix  atten- 
tion on  the  formations  stretching  east  and  west  through  central 
New  York.  They  all  dip  southward,  or  away  from  the  Eozoic  of 
Canada.  We  once  constructed  a  section  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl- 
vania (Fig.  53),  which  shows  this  dip,  but  greatly  exaggerated. 
Now,  the  Salina  group,  which  is  the  great  salt  formation  of  New 
York,  occupies  a  position  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian,  as  you 
must  remember  (see  Fig.  39).  The  Helderberg,  which  holds  a 
place  above  it,  is  almost  wanting  in  central  New  York,  and  con- 
sequently the  outcrop  of  the  Salina  at  Syracuse  is  close  by  the 
lowest  Devonian — that  is,  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and  the  Cor- 
niferous.     Its  place  may  be  marked  on  the  section  Fig.  53. 

Now  let  us  make  a  section  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  more  clearly  the  geological  position  of  the  brines  ob- 
tained at  Syracuse  and  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
for  about  a  hundred  years  (Fig.  108).  Here  we  see  the  Salina 
formation  excavated  at  its  outcrop.  The  excavation  has  become 
filled  with  drift  materials.  A  depression  remained  in  the  drift 
which  permitted  a  shallow  lake  to  exist  for  a  geologic  period; 
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but  this  has  now  shrunken  to  the  present  Onondaga  Lake  whiofa 
IB  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  mareh.  Beyond  the  marsh  is  the 
bard  ground  on  which  Syracuse  is  built;  and  beyond  this  rises  a 
hill  underlaid  by  the  Corniferous  and  Onondaga  limestones.  On 
the  slope  of  the  hill  may  be  found  some  outlying  fragments  of 
the  Oriskany  Bandstone.  Now,  the  brine  which  saturates  some 
portions  of  the  Salina  strata,  overflows  at  the  border  of  the  form- 
ation, and  saturates  the  bed  of  drift  material  filling  the  ezoava- 
tion  just  mentioned.  The  rains  falling  on  the  surface  rest  on  the 
top  of  the  denser  brine,  instead  of  settling  down,  and  the  sur- 
plus flows  into  Onondaga  Creek.     Accordingly,  the  wells  dug  in 
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the  saturated  drift  receive  a  supply  of  brine ;  and  the  deepest  ones 
obtain  the  strongest  brine.     These  are  about  400  feet  deep. 

Notice  that  the  brine  supply  is  merely  an  overflow  from  the 
formation,  and  must  he  comparatively  weak  and  limited  in 
amount.  But  notice  that  the  formation  to  the  south  of  Syracuse 
sinks  to  a  greater  depth.  From  this  it  maybe  inferred  that  arte- 
sian borings  some  miles  south  would  reach  stronger  supplies,  and 
perhaps  even  a  bed  of  rock  salt.  Farther  west,  in  Wyoming 
county,  experiments  of  this  kind  have  disclosed  the  existence  of 
lai^  supplies  of  native  salt. 

Referring  to  the  map  again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Silurian 
passes  in  a  basin  slope  under  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  lakea 
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Huron  and  Uiohigan.  The  Salina  which  lies  near  the  top  of  this, 
outcrops  on  the  east,  at  Grand  River  in  Ontario;  on  the  west,  at  • 
Milwaukee;  on  the  north,  at  Mackinac  and  on  the  south,  at  San- 
dusky. This  basin  retains,  therefore,  all  its  ancient  salinity. 
Accordingly  salt  borings  carried  to  the  appropriate  depths  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  peninsula,  reach  either  abundant  atrong  brine  or 
a  thick  bed  of  salt.  The  diagram  Fig.  109,  illustrating  these 
relations,  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  salina 
basin,  as  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  salina 
formation  is  productive  on  the  eastern  and  western  borders,  and 
on  the  northeast  in  the  Huron  peninsula,  and  at  Alpena  on  Thun- 
der Bay. 
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But  the  characteristic  salt  formation  of  this  state  is  the 
"  Michigan  Salt  Group",  which  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  (see  Fig.  39),  and  whose  position  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  diagram.  This  basin  underlies  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula.  As  the  strata  are  too  compact  to  permit  the 
extensive  accumulation  of  brine,  the  brine  sinks  into  the  underly- 
ing sandstone,  known  as  the  "  Marshall  Sandstone,"  and  indicated 
in  the  "  Geological  Column  "  as  the  probable  equivalent  of  the 
"Catskill  Group"  at  the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  System  — 
or  as  many  think,  at  the  top  of  the  Devonian.  The  densest 
brine,  aa  in   other  cases,  is  somewhat  remote  from   the   out- 
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cropping  border  of  the  Marshall  reservoir,  though  the  line  of 
outcrop  is  marked  by  a  circle  of  salt  springs.  This  basin  sup- 
plies the  celebrated  wells  along  the  valley  of  the  Saginaw  River. 
No  native  salt  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Michigan  Salt  Group,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  brine  will  eventually  become  exhausted. 
The  group  contains  enormous  deposits  of  beautiful  gypsum.  This 
exists  in  a  continuous  stratum  from  side  to  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  shows  again  the  same  association  with  salt  as  occurs  in 
sea  water. 

Still  another  salt  basin  is  formed  in  Michigan  by  the  Coal 
Measures.  The  brine  accumulates  in  the  underlying  ^^  Parma 
Conglomerate."  (See  Figs.  39  and  109.)  The  shallow  wells  at 
Bay  City,  on  the  Saginaw  River,  are  supplied  from  this  source. 
The  generally  saliferous  condition  of  the  formations  in  Michigan 
seems  to  depend  on  their  dish-like  conformation.  As  a  result  of 
this,  they  have  retained  most  of  the  soluble  constituents  left  in 
them  by  the  ancient  sea  water.  There  are  even  indications  that 
a  productive  salt  basin  exists  between  the  Salina  and  the  Mar^ 
shall  sandstone,  in  the  so-call^^d  '^  Huron  Group,"  which  embracea 
the  "  Chemung "  of  Fig.  39.  These  strata  are  everywhere  satu- 
rated with  brine  and  '^bitterns";  and  they  supply  the  numerous 
**  mineral  wells  "  of  the  state. 

Strata  belonging  to  the  horizon  of  the  Michigan  salt  group 
are  similarly  productive  of  brine  and  gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  The  brine  accumulations  in  Ohio  seem  to  be  in 
the  Waverly  sandstone;  those  of  Kentucky  are  in  the  '*  knob- 
stones,"  and  those  of  Tennessee  are  in  the  '^silicious  group." 
These  are  all  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  Marshall  sand- 
stone. 

Other  salt  deposits  of  the  western  United  States  are  found  in 
the  Cretaceous.  The  salt  and  gypsum  deposits  at  and  near  Salt- 
ville,  in  Washington  county,  Va.,  are  thought  by  Stevenson 
to  be  not  older  than  Tertiary.  The  salt  is  from  200  to  500  feet 
thick,  mingled  with  some  red  clay;  and  the  gypsum  occurs  in 
detached  masses,  enwrapped  in  the  clay.  The  basins  are  exca- 
vated along  a  fault  which  has  brought  Lower  Carboniferous  and 
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Cambrian  formations  into  juxtaposition.  The  singular  formations 
at  Petite  Anse,  La.,  are  probably  also  Tertiary  or  Post-Tertiary. 
Most  of  the  salt  formations  of  Europe  are  in  different  members 
of  the  Triassic.  Those  of  Russia  are  in  the  Permian ;  those  of  the 
Austrian  Alps,  in  the  Jurassic;  those  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Car- 
dona,  in  the  Cretaceous;  while  those  of  Wielicza,  in  Galicia,  of 
Tuscany  and  Sicily,  are  Tertiary.  Salt  also  occurs  as  a  volcanic 
product.  The  borings  at  Stassfurt,  Germany,  have  penetrated 
1,066  feet  of  Triassic  rock  salt,  and  at  Sperenberg,  5,084  feet, 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  Stassfurt  salt  manufacture  is 
important. 

EXERCISES. 

If  the  Mediterranean  is  Salter  than  the  open  sea,  how  can  the  fact  be 
explained?  If  the  Black  Sea  were  not  Salter  than  the  Atlantic,  how  might 
the  fact  be  explained?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  redissolve  the  salt  found 
native  in  Cheshire,  England?  What  caused  the  clayey  state  of  some  of  the 
salt?  Was  the  salt  deposited  as  a  sediment?  How  might  gypseous  deposits 
occur  above  salt  beds  as  well  as  below?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rusty  stain 
seen  in  some  inferior  samples  of  salt?  What  causes  the  moist  condition  of 
some  inferior  salt?  Would  pure  salt  be  best  obtained  by  slow  evaporation, 
or  by  rapid?  Will  you  explain  why?  What  position  of  the  strata  is  most 
favorable  for  retaining  their  brine  ?  What  position  is  favorable  for  getting 
the  salt  leached  out?  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  a  salt  formation  might 
become  destitute  of  brine.  In  boring  a  salt  well,  would  veins  of  fresh  water 
sometimes  be  passed?  How  could  fresh  water  be  prevented  from  running 
down  and  mixing  with  the  brine?  Suppose  the  Michigan  salt  basin  full  of 
brine;  where  would  the  surface  level  stand?  Could  the  brine  be  anywhere 
higher  than  the  border?  Suppose  the  border  deeply  notched  on  one  side, 
where  would  the  surface  level  of  the  brine  be?  Is  the  surface  of  the  land 
above  or  below  the  probable  surface  level  of  the  brine  in  that  basin?  If 
higher,  will  the  brine  then  rise  to  the  level  of  the  land?  (See  Fig.  100.) 
Why  could  not  a  brine  well  be  a  flowing  well?  May  the  water  from  a  flow- 
ing well  be  brackish?  Draw  a  diagram  explaining  your  view.  In  a  fresh- 
water artesian  well  must  we  also  have  a  basin  arrangement?  Would  a  flow- 
ing well  be  possible  with  a  basin  arrangement?  Suppose  the  rock  arrange- 
ment for  a  flowing  well  such,  for  instance,  as  supplies  Chicago  (Fig.  55), 
should  be  fllled  with  brine,  would  we  not  have  a  flowing  well  of  salt  water? 
Would  it  last  indefinitely?  What  would  it  become,  and  why?  Why  must  a 
flowing  well  be  a  well  of  fresh  water?  Then  how  can  we  have  a  permanent 
flowing  mineral  spring? 
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STUDY  XXIX.— 6?tfo%y  of  Petroleum. 

At  the  mouth  of  Thunder  Bay,  of  Lake  Huron,  is  a  little 
island  known  as  Sulphur  Island.  It  rises  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  its  surface  is  strewn  with  a  deep  bed 
of  water-worn  fragments  of  black  bituminous  shale  (see  Study 
XI,  and  especially  XIII).  A  few  years  ago  some  fishermen  built 
a  camp  fire  on  the  the  bed  of  shale,  and  the  shale  itself  took  fire 
and  burned  deep  into  the  ground,  and  continued  to  burn  for  some 
months.  The  pieces  of  shale  were  not  reduced  to  ashes,  but  re- 
tained their  form.  The  bituminous  matter  burned  out  and  they 
were  left  with  a  reddened  appearance.  Indeed  the  bitumen  was 
seen  to  fry  out  of  the  heated  fragments  and  become  ignited. 
Near  by,  on  the  main  land,  is  a  solid  bed  of  this  shale,  and  there 
are  some  fossils  in  it  which  we  have  found  nowhere  except  in  the 
**  Genesee  Shale "  at  the  top  of  the  Hamilton  Group  (Fig.  39). 
Now  this  Genesee  Shale  extends  from  Central  New  York  into  all 
our  western  states.  The  observation  at  Sulphur  Island,  and  sim- 
ilar ones  elsewhere,  suggest  that  the  formation  contains  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  bituminous  matter.  Bituminous  matter  is  not 
always  exactly  the  same.  It  is  everywhere  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  a  little  oxygen.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  combine  in 
many  different  proportions  to  form  hydrocarbons.  Some  of  the 
compounds  are  solid  or  tarry,  some  are  liquid  and  some  are  gase- 
ous. Examples  of  these  are  asphaltum,  coal  tar,  kerosene,  naph- 
tha, benzole,  illuminating  gas  (Study  XIII).  The  bituminoua 
matter  which  heat  expels  from  the  Genesee  Shale  is  a  mixture  of 
several  of  these.  What  we  call  kerosene,  then,  is  contained  in 
Genesee  Shale. 

Reasoning  in  this  way,  the  enterprise  was  instituted  some 
years  ago,  of  extracting  burning  oil  from  black  shales.  It  was 
successfully  done  at  Dartmoor  in  England,  Autun  in  France  and 
Buhl  in  Prussia.  It  was  much  more  successfully  done  in  Breck- 
enridge  county,  Kentucky,  from  cannel  coal,  which  is  only  a  black 
shale  peculiarly  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.     It  can  be  done 
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with  greatest  success  from  certain  substances  known  as  Torbanite^ 
Albertite  and  Grahamite.  But  all  undertakingB  of  this  class  were 
rendered  profitless,  about  1859,  by  the  discovery  of  enormous 
supplies  of  natural  oil  on  Oil  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania;  and  afterward 
in  many  other  regions.  This  natural  oil,  or  petroleuniy  is  essen- 
tially a  bitumen.  It  consists  of  several  hydrocarbons  mixed. 
In  different  localities,  it  is  light,  or  amber-colored  or  dark;  it  is 
thin,  or  dense,  or  tarry,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
lighter  and  heavier  compounds.  It  closely  resembles  the  sub- 
stance obtained  from  black  shales  by  artificial  distillation.  Is  it 
possible  the  native  petroleum  comes  also  from  black  shales 
through  a  process  of  natural  distillation?  Let  us  examine  the 
circumstances.  In  western  Pennsylannia,  the  oil  is  found  accu- 
mulated in  porous  sandstones  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  are  in  part,  at  least,  sandstones  of  the  Chemung 
Group.  Below  them  lies  the  very  same  Genesee  Shale  before 
referred  to  (see  Fig.  III).  Should  that  undergo  a  process  of  dis- 
tillation, the  products  being  lighter  than  water  would  rise  through 
the  water-saturated  rocks  to  some  formation  in  which  it  could 
not  escape.  Suppose  the  depth  to  be  800  feet;  is  it  allowable  to 
assume  the  temperature  at  that  depth  sufficient  to  promote  a  dis- 
tillation, however  slow  ?    In  our  judgment  it  is  allowable. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  in  other  localities.  At  Oil 
Springs  and  other  points  in  Ontario,  oil  has  long  been  obtained 
by  boring  through  surface  clays  into  the  Hamilton  limestone  —  a 
depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  quite  below  the 
Genesee  Shale.  But  there  lies  at  the  bottom  another  and  very 
similar  black  shale,  called  the  Marcellus.  So  the  same  kind  of  a 
source  is  present  as  in  Pennsylvania.  But  instead  of  a  porous 
sandstone  here  to  serve  as  a  reservoir,  we  have  the  shattered  and 
cavernous  limestone;  and  the  clayey  covering  of  drift  shuts  it  in 

(Fig.  no,  JJ). 

But  we  find  in  Ontario  another  quality  of  oil,  derived  from 
another  source.  In  the  same  township  are  wells  which  consist  of 
shafts  sunken  through  the  drift  to  the  rock,  and  these  obtain  a  dark 
and  tarry  petroleum,  which  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes  (see 
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Fig.  110).  The  diagram  shows  the  Genesee  Shale  above  the  Hamil- 
ton Limestone  extending  under  the  region  of  these  wells.  This  be- 
comes the  source  of  oil  whioh  rises  into  the  gravel  bed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drift  and  saturates  it,  and  theooe  flows  into  the  well.  But 
the  oU  andergoes  some  evaporation  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
tially pervious  character  of  the  drift,  and  bence  appears  more 
tarry  than  the  oil  from  greater  depths.  Both  situations  here 
favor  our  conjecture.     Let  us  turn  to  West  Virginia. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  over  the  Coal  Measures;  and  find  like- 
wise, two  situations  in  which  petroleum  accumulates.  First,  we 
get  the  principal  accumulation  in  what  probably  answers  to  the 
Conglomerate  (Fig.  Ill),  and  we  find  below,  a  series  of  Sub-Con- 
glomerate Coal  Measures,  whioh  are  indicated  in  Fig.  39.     These, 
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IDI  Shall ;  H,  Hamilton  UiDBSbnii;  0,  OinciM  8b*)c;  D,  Drift,  with  giaTcl  at 
bottom  and  Imperrloaa  cla;  abuve.  /,  "  Surface  Well "  at  Oil  Sprfnga  i  //,  Con- 
moD  boied  wcllai  ^/7,  Teal  well,  bored  SM  feat 

like  the  true  Coal  Measures,  contain  strata  of  dark  bituminous 
shale.  The  Sub-Conglomerate  Shales  are,  therefore,  in  the  precise 
position  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  similar  Grenesee  and 
Marcellua  Shales  in  the  other  cases.  Oil  also  accumulates  in  the 
Conglomerate  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  southeaatera  Ohio 
and  northeastern  Kentucky. 

Secondly,  we  find  some  oil  accumulated  in  the  sandstones  of 
the  proper  Coal  Measures.  Some  of  the  interstratified  black 
shales  lie  beneath  the  horizon  of  oil  accumulation,  and  are,  there- 
fore, in  position  to  yield  oil  by  distillation,  which  may  rise  into 
the  sandstones. 

On  the  Cumberland  River,  in  southern  Kentucky,  many  years 
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ago,  in  boring  for  salt,  a  large  supply  of  oil  rushed  forth.  The 
situation  here  is  on  the  Trenton  Group  of  the  Cambrian.  (Fig. 
39.)  When  we  come  to  a  detailed  examination  of  this  group,  we 
find  the  upper  half  of  it  (Cincinnati  sub-group)  composed  of 
shales,  marls,  and  limestones.  In  New  York  the  divisions  of  this 
sub-group  are  named  Hudson  River  Slate  above  and  Utica  Shale 
below;  and  the  latter  is  described  as  ^^a  dark-colored  slate  fre- 
quently loaded  with  carbon  "  (Mather),  and,  indeed,  often  igno- 
rantly  explored  for  coal.  Now,  wherever  this  condition  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Cincinnati  sub-group  exists,  we  have  the  same 
provision  as  before  for  the  evolution  of  petroleum.  On  the 
Great  Manitoulin  Island  of  Lake  Huron  a  small  amount  of  oil 
has  also  been  obtained  from  the  Cincinnati  sub-group. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  some  petroleum  has 
been  obtained.  The  locality  is  on  the  shattered  and  cavernous 
Carboniferous  Limestone;  and  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  fis- 
sures, as  in  the  fissures  of  the  Hamilton  Limestone  of  Ontario. 
Underneath  we  find  some  silicious,  dark-colored  shales,  and  below 
these  the  widespread  Genesee  Shale  full  of  hydrocarbonaoeous 
matter,  as  elsewhere.     (Fig.  111.) 

In  this  survey  of  the  facts  we  find  that  oil  accumulation  sus- 
tains no  uniform  relation  to  deposits  of  coal.  The  oil  is  not 
derived  from  coal.  The  situation  in  every  oil  region,  except 
West  Virginia,  is  geologically  below  the  coal,  and  geographically 
remote  from  coal.  Nor  do  we  find  in  beds  of  coal  any  exudation 
of  oily  matter,  while  in  black  shales  we  generally  find  it.  In 
Carbonaceous  Shales  the  hydrocarbons  manifest  a  predisposition 
to  form  and  escape.  Mixture  of  aluminous  matter  with  the  car- 
bon may  be  the  predisposing  cause.  Beds  of  carbon  nearly  free 
from  argillaoous  matter  do  not  undergo  the  change. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  limestones — 
especially  the  Comiferous  and  the  Niagara — are  in  some  regions 
densely  charged  with  bituminous  matter.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  source  of  the  oil  is  in  limestones  rather  than 
black  shales.  Accordingly,  a  ^'test  well"  was  bored  at  Oil 
Springy,  Ont.,  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  Comiferous  Lime- 
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Stone  was  penetrated  (Fig.  110),  but  without  any  additional  sup- 
ply of  oil.  The  same  limestone  has  been  many  times  penetrated 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  but  no  supply  was  ever  reached.  The 
tarry  Niagara  Limestone  was  bored  into  in  Chicago,  but  artesian 
water  was  obtained  instead  of  a  supply  of  oil.     (Fig.  55.) 

It  seems  reasonable  now  to  infer,  from  the  uniform  relations 
of  the  facts,  that  some  carbonaceous,  shaly  formation  is  always 
the  source  of  the  petroleum,  and  that  it  is  eliminated  from  this 
by  a  slow  process  of  spontaneous  distillation,  under  the  influence 
of  such  temperatures  as  exist  within  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  oil  accumulation  in 
quantities  of  commercial  importance: 

1.  A  source  below y  from  which  the  oil  is  elaborated.  This 
we  find  from  observation  to  be  always  a  bituminous  shale. 

2.  A  reservoir  above^  in  which  the  oil  is  accumulated.  This 
is  a  sandstone,  or  a  shattered  limestone,  or  shale. 

3.  A  slightly  anticlinal  position  of  the  reservoir,  to  prevent 
the  lateral  spread  and  wastage  of  the  oil. 

4.  An  impervious  covering ,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  oil 
to  the  surface  and  volatilization  there. 

If  the  reservoir  is  wanting,  the  presence  of  the  shale  is  un- 
availing. If  the  anticlinal  is  crowned  by  a  break,  it  may  result 
in  the  escape  of  the  oil.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  volatilization 
of  the  light  hydrocarbons  may  leave  a  fissure  filled  with  the  solid 
residue.  Thus  is  formed  the  Grahamite  of  West  Virginia,  and 
also  the  Albertite  of  Nova  Scotia.  If  the  impervious  covering  is 
wanting,  the  oil  may  rise  to  the  surface,  and  a  residue,  like  that 
forming  the  *^gum  beds"  at  Oil  Springs,  Ont.,  will  be  deposited; 
or,  on  a  larger  scale,  extensive  beds  of  asphaltum  will  remain,  as 
in  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  Cal.;  on  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies;  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  other  countries.  The  Egyptian  asphalt  has  for  centuries 
been  famous  for  its  useful  qualities,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
Europe  for  streets.  California  asphaltum  also  finds  extensive 
use. 

Let  us  now  bring  the  facts  together  in  a  tabular  exhibit: 
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CONSPECTUS  OP  THE  GEOLOGY  OP  PETROLEUM. 


««  3 


FORMATIONS. 

Drift  Gbatxl  (10) 

Saiidstonxs  (9) 
BUwnlnoits  3haU$  if) 


SOURCE  OF  OIL. 


OIL  REGIONS. 


(<?) 


M 


s 


f  Coal  Mxasurb  Sandstones  (8)        («) 
Coa/  Jietuure  Shales  («) 
Coal  Coholombratx  (7)  (cf)  (e)  (b) 

Shales  and  Shaly  Coals  (d) 


Cabbonitxrous  Luiestoitx  (6) 
I  Waverlt  Sandstone  (5) 

Cbemuno  Sandstone  (4) 

'  GBNsasB  Shale  (8) 
Oenesee  Shale  {c) 


(0 
(0 

(0 


C.     Oil  Springs,  Ont 

J'  j  Cal.,  in  Los  Angeles  Coanty, 
i     etc 

L     WestVa.;  Southwest  Pa. 

ff.  j  Southwest  Pa. ;  W.  Va. ;  North- 
(     east  Ky. 

^  i  Glasgow  region,  Ky.  (part) 
'  (  Contignoas  part  of  Tenn. 
O.     Central  O. ;  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

jf,  j  I^orthwest  Pa.;   Southern  N. 


JNortl 
1     Y.; 


Northeast  0. 
S.     Glasgow  region,  Ky.  (part) 


1 


Hajolton  Liicsstonx  (2) 
^    [  MaresUusShaU  (b) 

Comlf erons  Limestone 
l^iagara  Limestone 


(ft) 


1 


jk^     (    FI88T7BBD  SHALT  LIXS8TOHB  (1) 

<5  ^    (  Sladb  Utiea  Shales  (a) 


(a) 


{ 


D.    Bothwell,  Ont 
C.    Enniskillen,  Out 


Bitaminons  generally. 
Bitamlnoas  frequently 

B,    Hanitoulin  Island. 
A,    Burksville,  Ky. 


Here  the  various  formations  concerned  are  arranj^ed  in  geo- 
logical order.  Those  which  serve  as  the  source  of  petroleum  in 
America  are  printed  in  italics;  those  which  serve  as  reservoirs, 
in  small  capitals.  The  letters  (a),  (d),  (c),  etc.,  are  used  to  des- 
ignate sources;  the  numerals  (1),  (2),  (3),  etc.,  denote  reservoirs, 
and  the  letters  A^  B^  (7,  etc.,  indicate  regions. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  otherwise  set  forth  graphically  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  111.  Petroleum  is  known  to  exist 
to  some  extent  in  all  formations  from  the  Eozoic  to  recent  de- 
posits. 

Other  important  localities  of  petroleum,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are  Baku,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Caspian,  in  Geor- 
gia, Rangoon,  Burmah,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  in 
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ItAly,  It  is  also  very  recently 
reported  from  Deli,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  one 
well  yielding  370  barrels  a 
day.  The  Baku  petroleum  oc- 
curs in  a  porous,  argillaceous 
sandstone  of  Tertiary  age. 
In  the  vicinity  are  hills  of 
volcanic  rocks,  through  which 
springs  of  the  heavier  sorts 
flow  out.  The  Rangoon  oU 
is  obtained  from  wells  sunk 
sixty  feet  in  beds  of  sandy 
clay,  which  rest  on  sandstones 
and  argillaceous  slates.  Un- 
der the  slates  Is  said  to  be 
"ooal,"  but  the  strata  are 
probably  of  Tertiaiy  age,  and 
the  coal  is  likely  to  be  an 
argillaceous  lignite  or  a  bitu- 
minous shale.  In  Los  An- 
geles and  neighboring  coun- 
ties, CaL,  the  yield  from  Ter- 
tiary strata  was  5,000,000 
gallons  in  1883,  and  362,000 
barrels  in  1881. 

Ulu  minatin  g  oil  may  b  e  ob- 
tained from  all  organic  sub- 
stances by  distillation.  Petro- 
leum is  probably  derived  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable 
remains.  That  occurring  in 
limestones  may  be  of  animal 
origin,  but  that  derived  from 
black  shales  more  probably 
has  a  vegetable  origin. 
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The  prodaotion  of  natural  gas  in  1885  and  subsequently  has 
grown  to  a  wonder  not  inferior  to  the  yield  of  petroleum  which 
began  in  1859.  It  escapes  from  wells  bored  in  certain  districts, 
generally  1,500  to  2,000  feet  deep.  The  gas  is  a  varying  mix- 
ture of  light  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogens  —  chiefly,  however, 
marsh  gas  —  and  escapes  generally  under  the  very  high  pressure 
of  100  to  700  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  not  less  than  150,000,000  cubic  feet  were  produced 
daily  in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  and  60,000,000  were  already 
introduced  into  the  city.  Sixty-five  to  seventy  millions  were 
daily  wasting  in  the  Murraysville  district  alone.  Gas  fuel  has 
already  revolutionized  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  It  is 
reported,  also,  that  pipes  are  being  laid  for  conveyance  of  the 
gas  to  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  Meantime,  enormous  supplies  of 
gas  have  been  reached  in  northern  Ohio  from  wells  which  seem 
to  penetrate  the  Cambrian.  One  is  located  at  Cleveland.  At 
Fremont,  it  is  said,  2,000,000  feet  were  (in  January,  1886) 
yielded  daily.  Gras  and  oil  are  reported  at  Lima,  at  the  depth  of 
1,251  feet.  The  «  Great  Karg  Well,"  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  reported 
(April,  1886)  to  yield  10,000,000  feet  daily  from  a  depth  of 
1,144  feet.     The  ignited  jet  ascends  115  feet. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  enormous  supplies  of  oil  or  gas 
should  continue  many  years.  Reproduction  is  undoubtedly  in 
progress,  but  it  is  comparatively  slow.  We  are  using  and  wast- 
ing the  accumulations  of  millions  of  years. 

EXERCISES. 

When  black  shale  burns  with  a  flame,  why  does  it  not  crumble  to  ashes 
like  coal?  What  causes  the  reddened  appearance  of  burned  shales?  Name 
some  localities  where  oil  springs  occur.  Can  you  tell  why  Paint  Creek,  in 
Kentucky,  is  so  named?  Is  the  vicinity  of  an  oil  spring  the  best  place  to 
bore  for  oil?  If  not,  why  not?  Does  mineral  pitch  dissolve  in  water? 
What  caases  the  durability  of  asphaltum  when  used  for  pavements?  What 
are  the  characters  of  lubricating  oil?  Can  you  describe  the  odor  of  the 
Ontario  oils?  Why  is  kerosene  sometimes  called  ''coal  oil"?  What  is 
Breckenridge  oil?  What  sort  of  coal  is  found  in  Breckenridge  county? 
How  does  it  differ  from  a  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  shale?    Would  there 
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be  a  good  prospect  of  success  in  seeking  an  oU  well  at  Ontonagon,  Lake 
Superior?  Look  over  this  list  of  localities,  and  indicate,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
those  most  favorably  situated  for  oil  wells,  and  those  least  favorably  situated: 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Waukesha,  Wis. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ;  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Clair,  Mich. ;  Erie,  Penn. ;  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. ;  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Samia,  Ont.  Have  you 
carefully  considered  what  formations  underlie  these  places?  Have  you  indi- 
cated the  oil-producing  formations  under  them?  Have  you  indicated  forma- 
tions suited  to  serve  as  reservoirs?  Some  mineral  *^  gum  "  (asphaltum)  occurs 
on  the  surface  west  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Mich. ;  explain  how  this  happens. 
How  do  the  formations  underlying  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  compare  with  those 
under  Oil  Springs,  Ont.  ?  If  they  are  the  same,  why  cannot  oil  be  obtained 
at  St.  Clair?  What  would  seem  to  be  the  source  of  the  powerful  gas  wells 
in  Knox  county,  Ohio?  As  12,000  feet  of  gas  are  estimated  to  be  equivalent 
in  heating  capacity  to  one  ton  of  bituminous  coal,  how  many  tons  are  repre- 
sented by  a  total  supply  at  Pittsburgh  of  60,000,000  feet?  How  many  coal 
miners  does  this  supply  of  gas  represent? 


STUDY  'XX^— Examination  of  Some  Cup  Corah. 

Rooks  and  minerals  are  not  the  only  geological  specimens 
brought  to  our  very  doors  in  the  Drift.  Every  one  living  in  the 
western  states,  or  in  southern  Ontario,  is  acquainted  with  certain 
organic  forms  (compare  Study  XVIII)  which  the  untaught  farmers 
refer  with  amusing  confidence  to  things  familiar  to  them.  Thus 
we  have  "  petrified  honeycomb,"  "  petrified  wasps'  nests,"  "  pet- 
rified horns,"  "  petrified  butterflies,"  "  petrified  snakes  "  —  not  to 
mention  ^^  petrified  hands,"  ''  petrified  feet,"  and  other  petrified 
things,  which  are  nothing  but  curious  results  of  the  weathering 
of  rocks.  We  must  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  these 
objects.  At  present  we  will  look  into  their  structure,  and  here- 
after we  will  ascertain  what  formations  they  are  derived  from. 
It  is  common  to  find  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  these  forms 
gathered  on  some  shelf  or  in  some  box,  badly  cared  for,  and  yet 
too  curious,  and  often  too  beautiful,  to  permit  the  intelligent 
owner  to  throw  them  away.  Often  he  longs  to  know  something 
about  them;  but  there  are  really  few  available  aids  within  his 
reach. 
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Now,  let  us  look  over  such  a  collection.  Most  of  these  fossils 
are  worn  —  some  too  much  worn  to  possess  value,  but  others 
showing  at  least  some  little  part  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  ever  found  come  from  the 
Drift  deposits.  Large  and  valuable  collections  may  be  gathered 
from  this  source,  in  any  part  of  the  region  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  Assorting  these  specimens  according  to  such  knowledge 
as  we  possess,  we  easily  divide  them  into  specimens  which  seem 
to  be  shells  and  specimens  which  seem  to  be  corals,  or  which,  at 
least,  are  not  shells.  Among  those  which  appear  to  be  corals  we 
readily  make  again  another  distinction.  Those  which  present 
any  resemblance  to  honeycomb  or  wasps'  nests  may  be  separated 
from  those  which  are  more  or  less  horn-shaped  —  that  is,  short, 
conical  and  curved,  like  a  young  steer's  horn.  In  picking  out  all 
of  this  division,  we  must  consider  that  most  are  somewhat  broken 
and  worn,  and  we  must  try  to  conceive  the  shape  of  the  missing 
parts.  We  must  also  make  allowance  for  some  irregularities  of 
form.  These  corals  are  not  all  shaped  precisely  like  bullocks' 
horns,  even  when  perfect.  Sometimes  they  are  rather  long  and 
cylindrical;  sometimes  they  are  suddenly  bent  one  way  or  another; 
and  often  they  swell  out  and  contract  at  intervals.  Sometimes 
the  exterior  appears  to  be  covered  by  a  skin ;  often  this  has  been 
worn  off,  and  we  see,  externally,  white  lines  imbedded  in  the 
coral  mass,  and  running  from  end  to  end.  This  is  the  division  of 
the  corals  which  we  wish  to  study.  These  are  cup  corals.  A 
group  of  them  is  shown  in  Figs.  112-116.  These  are  several  of 
the  best  preserved. 

First,  study  their  external  characters.  The  whole  specimen 
is  sometimes  called  the  cell.  It  is  also  known  as  polypary.  You 
notice  at  the  larger  end,  which  we  will  call  the  upper  end,  a 
depression,  giving  the  coral  the  appearance  of  a  cup.  This  is 
called  the  ccUf/x,  or  cup  (plural,  caVyce8\  and  this  explains  why 
these  are  called  cup  corals.  (Figs.  113,  114,  116.)  The  adjec- 
tive which  expresses  some  relation  to  the  cup  is  ccdyc'inaly  as 
caiycinal  extremity.  Sometimes  we  find  a  pit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  on  one  or  two  sides,  as  in  Fig.  113.     This  is  a  f assay 
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foMette,  or  fovea.  The  exterior  of  a  perfect  specimen  is  gen- 
erally covered  by  a  skin-like  covering  called  ^i-the'ca.  This, 
in  some  speoiee,  is  smootb,  but  more  frequently  it  is  transversely 
wrinkled.  (Fig.  113.)  Under  the  epitheca  is  the  wall.  Where 
the  epitheca  is  wanting,   or  has  been  worn  off,  we  often  see 


FISB.  1I9-1M.— CCF  Couu,  lit,  ZaplirtiUit  ProH/lca,  eilerlor.  113,  SKm«.  showtngUie 
Cap.  Ill,  .dnvfam^unnrdl,  general  view.  IIG,  tnMoMvUum  OwldidnM,  itiow- 
iDg  Interior.    IK,  CyathopAv""^  Oo"Hciila. 

numerous  white  lines  running  lengthwiae  of  the  coral  (Fig.  124); 
these  are  coif  tee,  or  ribs  (adjective,  costal).  In  the  cup  may  be 
seen  a  set  of  radiating  raised  lines,  which  look  like  the  upper 
edges  of  radial  plates.  These  extend  from  the  outer  wall  toward 
the  centre.  Different  species  differ  grestly  in  the  extent  of  their 
development.     These  are  generally  called  aep'ta  (singular,  Mp- 
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turn).     We  shall  see  that  they  run  lengthwise  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  polypary. 

Next,  let  us  study  the  interior.  To  do  this  we  may  make  a 
transverse  section  —  that  is,  a  cut  across  the  polypary  at  right 
angles  with  the  axis  or  line  through  the  middle,  from  end  to  end. 
You  will  be  much  interested  in  this  work.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
specimen  broken  square  across,  but  often  we  must  break  it.  The 
surest  way,  to  avoid  spoiling  the  specimen,  is  first  to  file  a  groove 
around  the  fossil  with  a  three-cornered,  or,  better,  a  '^knife- 
edge,"  file.  But  you  must  select  a  calcareous  specimen;  a  silici- 
fied  one  would  ruin  your  file  immediately.  Then  resting  the 
coral  on  a  solid  support,  like  an  anvil,  if  you  have  one,  place  the 
edge  of  a  "cold  chisel"  in  the  groove, and  strike  a  smart  blow  on 
it  with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  If  the  pene  of  your  geological  ham- 
mer is  not  very  dull,  you  can  use  that  as  a  cold  chiseL  Now 
grind  one  of  the  broken  surfaces  flat  and  smooth,  and  polish  it* 
You  may  use  first  the  smooth  flat  side  of  a  grindstone;  or  you 
may  use  emery  and  water  on  a  flat  surface  of  lead,  copper  or  iron. 
Next,  you  may  polish  the  surface  on  a  fine  hone;  or  you  may  do 
it  with  emery  flour  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  six  or  eight  inches 
square.  The  finest  polish  may  be  produced  with  dry  emery 
'^  slime "  on  a  piece  of  buckskin  tacked  to  a  smooth  board. 
When  a  transverse  section  of  your  cup  coral  is  thus  polished,  it 
shows  a  beautiful  internal  structure  which  you  can  examine  with 
a  lens,  and  of  which  you  may  make  drawings. 

But  it  is  possible  to  do  even  better  than  this.  You  may 
procure  a  very  thin  transverse  slice  —  so  thin  that  light  passes 
through  it,  and  the  whole  internal  structure  will  be  perfectly 
shown.  File  a  deep  groove  around  the  specimen,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  back  from  the  polished  face,  and  cautiously  chip  off  this 
thick  slice.  Attach  it  to  a  piece  of  thick  glass,  one  or  two  inches 
square,  by  melting  on  the  glass,  over  a  lamp  or  a  stove,  some  hard- 
ened Canada  balsam,  pressing  the  slice,  polished  side  down,  in 
the  balsam,  till  the  air  bubbles  are  expelled.  When  cold  and 
hard,  grind  the  rough  side  as  before,  holding  by  means  of  the 
glass,  until  as  thin  as  paper,  or  thinner  if  still  too  opaque,  and 
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polish  th«  surface.     Then  soften  the  balsam  and  cautiously  push 
the  slice  off  into  a  few  drops  of  softened  or  liquid  balsam  resting 
close  by  on  a  microscopic  ^lass  slide,  taking  care  to  exclude  air 
from  beneath  the  specimen.     A  microscopic  slide  is  a  piece  of 
glass,  one  by  three  inches.     Next,  cover  the  slice  with  a  drop 
of  balsam,  and  put  on  a  thin  glass  cover  seven-eightha  of  an  inch 
square,  which  may  be  held  down  by  means  of  a  spring  "  clothes- 
pin," until  the  balsam  is  hard.     If  the  balsam  was  liquid  before 
warming,  gentle  heat  will  now  be  required  to  harden  it.     t^inally, 
superfluous  balsam  should  be  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the  final 
cleaning  of  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  effected  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  bits  of  cotton  cloth.     There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
beyond  the  skill  or  resources  of  any  intelligent  student;  but  the 
result  will  be  found  both  gratifying  and  instructive.     Thin  slices 
of  rocks  and  minerals  may  be  similarly  prepared;  but  silicious 
specimens  make  more  laborious  manipulation,  and  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  thin  chips  struck  oS  with  a  hammer.     If  thin  slices 
of  corals  are  not  made,  many  polished  surfaces  should  be  prepared. 
Now,  what  does  a  thin  section  of  our  cup  coral  reveal?    Here 
it  is,  in  Fig.  117.     Vou  notice,  first,  the  out^  wcUt.    Next,  you 
see    a    system  of    radiated    structures, 
extending  from  the  wall  toward  the  cen- 
tre.    Make  a  transverse  section  at  any 
distance  from  the  bottom,  and  similar 
structures   will    be    seen.     These,  then, 
are  the  septa  before  noticed  in  the  cup. 
They  are  longitudinal  radiating  plates. 
Some  of    the   septa,    as   you    perceive, 
vu.  iiT— TiuxiTEBBS   sso-    **t^id  well  toward  the  centre,  and  in 
TioTT  OF  A  Cur    CoHAL    this  BpecicB  are  a  little  twisted  together. 
a^^^'iH.  8^1**™*'    ^°™®  extend  but  a  part  of  the  distance. 
This  coral  which  is  shown  in  Fig,  117 
has  also  a  fovea  in  the  cup — though  your  specimen  may  not  be 
Bufficiently  perfect  to  show  it. 

Now,  think  over  the  characters  just  mentioned.     You  may 
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remember  that  this  assemblage  of  characters  forms  the  genus 
called  Zaphrentis. 

Let  us  take  another,  and  different,  cup  coral,  and  prepare  a 
longitudinal  section.     This  may  be  done  in  a  manner  entirely 
similar  to  that  before  described.     Grooves  will  be  filed  length- 
wise of  the  specimen  along  opposite  sides.     Then,  after  polishing 
one  of  the  halves  and  attaching  to  the  glass, 
it  may  be  best  to  grind  away  the  whole  half 
down  to  a  thin  slice.     Sometimes  we  use  a 
large  file  for  coarse  work.     Here  is  the  result, 
in  Fig.  118.     The  outer  wall  is,  of  course, 
shown  as  before.     If  the  section  is  precisely 
central,  none  of  the  septa  will  be  cut,  and 
hence  none  will  be  seen.     Here  are  no  septa 
shown;   but  some  transverse  structures  are 
seen.     These  are  called  floors  or  tabulcBy  for 
they  are  thin,  more  or  less  flat  plates.     By 
some  they  are  called  diaphragms  and  septa 
— ^but  we  will  not  so  use  these  terms.     Notice 
that  in  this  specimen  the  tabulse  are  broad 
and  conspicuous,  extending  almost  from  wall 
to  wall  of  the  body  cavity.    'Here,  in  Fig. 
119,  is  a  cross  section  of  a  specimen  of  the  same  species.     Notice 
particularly  that  the  septa  are  very  narrow.     Bear  in  mind  this 
combination  of  characters.     It  is  known  as  the 
genus  Amplexus, 

Now  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  many 
different  specimens.  In  Figs.  120  and  121  we 
have  sections  of  a  form  which  shows  septa  not 
reaching  the  centre,  and  tabulse  occupying  only 
the  middle  of  the  cavity,  stretching  from  the 
inner  margins  of  the  septa  on  one  side  to  the 
inner  margins  on  the  other.  This  portion  of  the 
interior  is  known  as  the  central  part  of  the  vis- 
cercU  cavity^  or  simply  as  the  visceral  cavity. 


Fig.  Its.— Lohgitudi- 
NAL  Section  of  a 
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Defects  in  tabale  re- 
salt  from  fossiliza- 
tion. 


Fig.  119. 


Cbobs  Section-  of 
THE  Sake  Species 
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Showing  Vebt 
Narbow  Septa. 
See  also  Fig.  115. 
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But  we  notice  in  the  section  (Fig.  120)  some  delicate  struotuies 
passing  from  septum  to  septum,  \a  the  region  outside  of  the  cen< 
tral  part  of  the  visceral 
cavity,  and  dividing  it 
into  small  cell -like  oom- 
partmentB.  This  is  known 
as  the  peripheral  region^ 
and  these  delicate  divid- 
ing lines  are  sections  of 
disa^menta.  These  run 
obliquely  downward  and 
inward,  as  shown  in  Fig, 
ISl,  and  seem  to  be  modi- 
fications of  tabuhe.  You 
will  notice  particularly 
what  cbaraoters  are  asBO- 
oiated  together  in  this  form.  They  constitute  the  genus  Cyor- 
thophyUum. 

Now  let  us  pause  to  gather  these  few  results  together,  and 
make  some  tentative  generalizations.  The  fundamental  structures 
of  cup  corals,  as  we  have  seen,  belong  to  three  categories:  (1) 
The  mural  system,  or  outer  wall;  (3)  the  s^tal  system,  or  radi- 
ating vertical  plates  or  lamellas;  (3)  the  tabular  system,  or  trans- 
verse plates.  Let  us  conceive  these  three  systems  to  be  essential 
structures  in  every  cup  coral,  and  to  be  always  present  in  some 
state  of  development,  or  under  some  modification;  and  let  as  con- 
ceive  a  tabula  to  be,  theoretically,  a  floor  extending  across  the 
whole  body  cavity,  from  wall  to  wall.  Then  we  shall  have  some 
interesting  studies  in  tracing  the  homologies  of  these  parts  in 
different  genera  —  that  is,  in  determining  what  structures  should 
be  referred  to  septa  and  what  to  tabulfe,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  modification  undergone  by  these  categories  respectively  in 
any.  particular  case.  If  these  assumptions  are  not  in  accordance 
with  fact,  we  shall  be  unable  to  interpret  cup-coral  structures  on 
the  basis  of  them. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  find  each  of  these  categories  devel- 
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oped  to  a  complete  extent,  to  a  partial  extent,  or  only  to  an  in- 
cipient extent;  or  even,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be  obsolete,  that 
is,  only  potentially  present.  K  the  tabulse  extend,  under  any 
modification,  quite  across  the  body  cavity,  they  must  intercept  all 
the  septa,  so  that  the  wedge-shaped  space  between  each  two 
septa  will  be  cut  into  a  number  of  narrow,  wedge-shaped  spaces 
arranged  in  a  vertical  series.  If  the  outer  parts  of  the  tabular 
are  curved  upward,  instead  of  continuing  horizontal,  then,  on  a 
transverse  section  like  Fig.  120,  they  will  be  cut,  and  their  cut 
edges  will  be  seen  exposed.  From  this  will  result  the  appearance 
of  cellular  tissue  seen  in  the  peripheral  region  of  the  Cya^thophyU 
lum^  Fig.  120.  So  we  may  anticipate  other  modifications  of  the 
several  parts. 

EXERCISES. 

If  your  place  of  study  is  anywhere  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  Adiron- 
dacs  and  the  Appalachians,  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  not  on  a 
prairie-covered  region,  you  should  make  a  collection  of  Drift  fossils.  In  this 
is  included  nearly  the  whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  penin- 
sula of  western  Ontario;  but  we  exclude  the  Eozoic  regions  of  northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  southern  Missouri.  Of  course, 
fossils  found  in  place  (in  the  rock)  must  be  had  when  obtainable,  though 
really  Drift  fossils  often  show  structures  more  perfectly  than  these.  Have 
you  collected  any  fossils?  Have  you  attempted  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  forms  and  characters?  Take  this  lot  of  fossils  before  us  and  arrange 
them  as  completely  as  possible.  Point  out  the  cup  corals.  Take  any  specimen 
and  state  what  part  is  broken  away.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  wear  on  it? 
Is  it  silicified  or  calcareous?  Show  where  a  transverse  section  might  be  cut. 
Show  the  longitudinal  section.  Does  this  specimen  show  the  septa?  Does  it 
show  any  tabulie?  Is  the  epitheca  present?  Does  the  peripheral  part  con- 
tain cellular  structure?  What  genus  has  this  character?  Do  the  septa 
extend  to  the  centre?  Take  other  specimens  and  answer  the  same  questions 
in  reference  to  them. 
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STUDY  XXXI. — Further  Examination  of  Cup  Corah. 

Let  us  seek  further  facts  by  examining  a  genus  of  cup  corals 
known  as  Streptelaama.  In  Fig.  1%%  we  have  a  view  of  the 
usual  appearance  of  the  exterior,  and  Fig.  123  shows  the  cup 
with  a  fovea  on  one  side,  and  a  series  of  septa  reaching  the  centre 
with  somewhat  of  a  twist.  There  is  no  appearance  of  cellular 
tissue  in  the  peripheral  part,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  tabula 
except  in  the  partially  cellular  mass  in  the  centre,  which,  in  some 
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mrrsngement  of  Septa  on  tbe  eiterlot. 

cases,  we  find  raised  into  a  dome-like  elevation.  This  central 
mass  may  be  conceived  as  resulting  from  the  intersections  and 
slight  twisting  of  tabulse  and  septa.  In  Fig.  Hi  we  find  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  an  arrangement  of  the  septa  often 
called  "feaiher-f ami"  or  pinnate.  The  lines  show  wbere  the 
septa  come  to  tbe  periphery,  the  external  wall  in  this  case  being 
deficient. 

This  example  will  serve  to  show  the  mode  of  increase  of  the 
septa.  A  section  across  Fig.  124  close  to  the  lower  end  would 
reveal  only  four  septa.  These  are  the  primary  aepCa,  A,  S,  C, 
J>,  Fig.  125.  Of  these,  A  and  C  are  shown  in  Fig.  124.  A  is 
the  chief  s^ttim,  S  the  antiaeptum,  and  C  and  D  the  lateral 
septa.     With    the   growth    of   the    coral,  four   additional   septa 
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Two  of  these 


2Ai 


1A\ 


PIG9.    1«5,  126.— PRIWTiyB    Sbpta 

or  A  Cup  Cobal   (Much   En- 

LABQED). 

186.  The  Four  Primary  Septa,  A^ 

B,  (7,  A  with  the  First  Acces- 

Bory  Septa,  1, 1, 1, 1. 
196.  The  Second  Set  of  Accessory 

Septa,  S,  8,  S,  2. 

The    numerical    designation    of 
Septa  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  127. 


appear,  in  the  places  marked  1,  1, 1, 1,  in  Fig.  125. 
are  parallel  with  ^,  one  parallel  with 
(7,  and  one  with  D.  Of  these  four 
additional  septa,  the  one  parallel 
with  C  is  shown  in  Fig.  124.  With 
further  growth,  these  septa  elongate, 
and  others  appear  parallel  with  them, 
as  may  be  seen  at  2,  2,  2,  2,  Fig. 
126,  and  in  part,  also,  in  Fig.  124. 
Thus,  as  growth  proceeds,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  cup  increases, 
the  distance  of  the  septa  in  the  cup 
appears  to  remain  the  same.  Now  let 
us  conceive  the  exterior  of  the  speci- 
men, Fig.  124,  to  be  a  skin,  and  let  us  slit  down  along  the  pri- 
mary septa,  Ay  By  (7,  D^  to  the  apex.  Then,  removing  the  skin 
and  spreading  it  on  a  flat  surface,  we  shall  see  the  plan  of  the 
septa  and  their  mode  of  growth.  The  appearance  will  be  some- 
what as  shown  in  Fig.  127.  Here  A^  By  (7,  and  D  indicate  the 
places  of  the  primary  septa,  as  before.  It  is  seen  that  the  whole 
system  is  divided  into  four  quadrants  or  faseiclea  of  septa  —  the 
two  fascicles  on  the  right  of  the  median  line  A  B  being  sym- 
metrical with  the  two  fascicles  on  the  left.  The  plan  of  the  septa 
is,  therefore,  fundamentally  bilateral.  The  radiality  is  subordi- 
nate— and  this,  it  may  be  said,  can  be  shown  of  every  other  so- 
called  ^'radiate''  animal.  The  break  or  discontinuity  of  the  septa 
along  the  primary  septum  A  is  called  the  apertural  gap.  The 
one  opposite,  along  By  is  the  central  gap;  the  other  two  are  the 
lateral^ gaps.  The  place  of  the  principal  fovea  in  the  cup  is  at 
A,  Giving  attention  to  each  quadrantal  fascicle  in  succession,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  the  succession  of  the  septa.  The  older  ones 
are  the  longer,  because  they  have  been  growing  a  longer  period. 
The  shorter  septa  are  the  newer  ones.  The  succession  is  indi- 
cated by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  Had  the  cell  grown 
further,  the  additional  septa  would  have  been  introduced  at 
Oy  Oy  Oy  0,     Slucc  four  is  the  number  of  primary  septa  in  the 
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oup  ooralfi,  they  are  also  known  as  Tbtbacoballjl.     By  Milne- 
Edwards  tbey  were  styled  Ituffosa. 


a  FucIcIm  of  Septa  are  di 
nnmber  of  SepU  Uke  place 


■  i.  Cup  CoBAl- 
eloped  or  BprMd  out 
It  0.  0,  O,  O.    AH  the 


Fia.  IS7.-Pla)(  op  Septi 

Th*  extenuJ  walla  of  Ihe  the 
Into  one  plane.    The  addlllons 
Sepia  InCTsaae  Id  length. 

After    examining    the 

:  eupa  of  numerous  cup  cor- 
als, we  shall  find  that  the 

I  plan  of  septa  above  de- 

'  scribed  is  but  imperfectly 

,  shown  in  the  cup;  yet 

_                '  dicatlons  of  it  almost  al- 

T*  ni  ZaphrtnOt  Ida,  ways  ejcist.     A  very  clear 

wni.    Vox  Rook-  iHuatration  of  it  is  given 

nre )  m  Fig.  138. 
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In  some  of  the  western  states,  and  eren  western  New  York 
and  Ontario,  we  can  hardly  make  a  ooUeotion  from  the  Drift  with- 
out finding  included  some  corals  of  the  species  represented  in 
Figs.  130, 131.  Here  we  have  a  widely  open  oup,  showing  septa 
almost  strictly  radiate,  but  with  the  alternate  septa  shorter  than 
the  others.  It  was  probably  this  beautifully  rayed  appearance 
which  suggested  to  Milne-Edwards  the  name  HdiophyUum. 
The  transverse  section,  Fig.  132,  shows  a  vesicular  tissue  in  the 
peripheral  region,  and  this  is  nearly  all  the  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  tabular  system.     Both  figures,  however,  reveal  certain 


Fh.   UO.— fiUtapWhm        Fib.  lU.— Sihb.  Vuw  or         Fia.  ISt.— Put  or  Tbuti- 
Oiai,       Hamilton  ibsCdp.  tibu  Siorron  or  fiUlo- 

pAvUvmBiM. 

appendages  to  the  septa  which  are  conceived  to  be  characteristic 
of  this  genus,  though,  in  fact,  we  find  them  in  several  other 
genera.  A  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  133,  shows  them  to  be 
sharply  raised,  opposite  pairs  of  cari^nce,  or  ridges,  running  along 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  septa,  and  curving  in  such  a  way  as  to 
outcrop  in  the  oup.  The  carinas  are  seen  in  Fig.  133,  in  places 
C,  C,  where  the  thin  section  cuts  obliquely  across  a  septum. 

An  equally  common  form  of  cup  coral  is  the  Cyttiphyllum 
Americanum,  Fig.  134.  The  cup  presents  a  surface  covered 
with  blister-like  elevations;  and  sections  in  Figs.  135,  136  and 
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137  show  the  whole  interior  occupied  by  a  coarae  vesiouUr 
tissue,  without  characteristic  septa  or  tabulte.  We  may  suppose 
the  mutual  intersections  of 
these  structures  have  re- 
sulted ID  such  mutual  dis- 
placement and  distortioD 
that  the  typically  wedgo- 
form  compartments  have  be- 
come mere  vesicles. 

AH  the  cup  corals  thus 

far    examined     are    timple. 

That  is,  each  specimen  is  the 

Pi<.,ias._i«»8noDn...,s«<:T,o»orfl,H«Mi'i-  „o,k  of  a  single  individual 

Smi.  (From  Natiire.)   C  c,  CftrioE  cni  polyp.    But  many  oup  corals 

kngtbirtie,  Che  obiiqne  KctioDi  of  iiiB  Sepu  ^^g  compound,  and  we  find 

giving  the  clonded  pUchBi.     J",  coerso cella-  ^       .  t\  ■* 

lar  tlsBUB  of  central  pirt  of  rticeralciTilj.  (,    them      SO       in       the       Drift. 

flne  ceiioiu  usim  of  peripheral  pwt.    (The  Throuirhout  the  Northwest, 
black  blotchei  tie  mere  opaque  rock  nmte-  f  ^,  , 

^^,  one  of  the  very  commonest 

and  most  beautiful  of  these 
is  Acervularia  Davidtoni 
{Figs.  138,  139).  Visitors  to 
Petoskey  on  Little  Traverse 
Bay  are  made  very  familiar 
with  this  coral  through  the 
polished  specimens  which  are 
offered  for  sale.  But  it  is 
found  there  imbedded  in  its 
natural  formation.  Acervula- 
ria  forms  aggregations  in 
elegant  spheroidal  and  cake- 
like  masses.  Each  mass  is  a 
group  of  small,  generally 
Pra.  iM.-cv^ii,sw(™  .i™Ti«««m.  Or-  Crowded,  and  polygonal  cells, 
m  BiTnairt  or  x  Lamb  sracmnr.  each  of  which  is  a  real  oup 
(PromN.tare.)  ^^^^     They  are  mostly  six- 

aided  by  mutual  pressure,  but  sometimes  a  tube  stands  sufficiently 
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isolated  to  retain  its  fundamental  oylindrioal  form.     The  com- 
mon  wall    between    contiguous   oelle   is   delicately   wavy.     The 
centre  of  each  cup  is  abruptly  sunken.     The  septa  of  first  order 
reach  the  centre; 
those  of  the  sec- 
ond  order  reach 
only  to  the  oen- 
tral  pit.     Indica- 
tions   of   carime 
are  seen   on  the 
septa  in  the  pe- 
ripheral    region. 

In  the  croea-seo-  j^a.  U(.-TR»i.nm««  sm- 

tion.  Fig.  139,  the  "o"  o'  *    cwHpft»«"m 

«k._«»._  „»  »!.»  *>»■  iSB.  — Pi»t  or  Tuna-  Showiho  x  Diho  Zoks 
oharaetera  of  the  ^^,  g^^^  ^^  cvm,hyl-  abockd  th.  C^tbal  P*.t. 
limiting  wall  and  hm  .JiMri^anum.  (Fmn  axd  Ctuans  Tmra  n  thi 
the  septa  are atill     ^'""^  *^""-  '^^ "«■" ' 

more  clearly  shown.     It  appears  from  this  that  oarios  are  not 
exoluMvely  character! stio  of  SeliophyUura;  but  they  make  here 
a  different  group  of  characters  from  the 
group  which  constitutes  a  CyathophyU 
htm. 

In  Fig,  140  we  have  another  com- 
pound cup  coral.  Each  oell  or  tube  is 
by  itself  nearly  a  CyathophyUum. 
That  is,  it  shows,  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, some  very  distinct  though  irregu- 
lar tabulsB  in  the  central  portion,  and 
an  elegant  vesicular  tissue  in  the  pe- 
ripheral portion.  But  the  tabulse  rise 
in  a  conical  elevation  in  the  centre  of 

the  cup,  constituting  the  distinct  genus   ^,   i8T.-Lo.awi.i.n.ii,  Sm- 

LUhottrotion,  non  or  OfttjAtaim  Antiri- 

,  ,  eanvm.    (Prom  NMare.) 

Still  another  elegant  compound  cup 

ooral  appears  in  Figs.  141,  143  and  143.  The  genus  JHphyphyl- 
Ivm  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  inner  wall,  which  is 
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here  very  distinotly  sbowo.  In  addition,  notice  the  delicate 
equidistant  tabuUe  across  the  small  inner  tube,  and  the  fine  vesi- 
cular tissue  between  it  and  the  outer  wall.  The  septa  are  alter- 
nately wide  and  narrow,  the  former  reaching  the  inner  walL 


Fia.  1M.~ActiTtUoria  Fto.  IN. - TuxanMi  Fla.  I«l.-IUk«ifr««on  CtoKKltMt. 
DmUtaitl.  VtMW  or  Biotioh  or  Actrvuta-  CimBomnaoui  LmtBTon  or 
ji  Clcitib  or  Cun,  riaDavidtimL  h±xa-        Hicbioak.    (From  Nttnrc.) 

The  study  of  these  corals  is  very  fascinating;  but  we  have 
pursued  the  subject  quite  far  enough  for  an  elementary  course. 
In  an  advanced  course,  we  shall  resume  the  subject. 


rial.  Ml,  10.  lA— apAvpAyUum  ArMael.  (BllllpEi.)  EihilTor  Onoor.  (From 
NMnre.)  141,  Oener*!  Tien-.  148.  Trsmvene  Secllon.  Sbowlog  Double  W»!l, 
Septa,  Prlmuj  Seplnm  In  a  FdtOu  14a.  Longltndliud  Section.  Showing  Donbls 
W»11.  Centrml  Tsbnie,  and  t"ro  BoHs  of  Peripheral  Tlssne. 
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From  the  details  enumerated,  let  us  now  gather  together 
definitions  of  the  different  genera  illustrated : 

Ahplbxus.  Simple,  subcylindrical,  narrowed  toward  the 
lower  extremity,  covered  with  epitheoa.  Septa  slender,  very  nar- 
row, equal,  the  chief  septum  in  a  fovea.  Tabular  horizontal, 
strong,  mostly  complete,  closing  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

Zaphbentis.  Simple,  horn-shaped  or  top-shaped,  with  epi- 
theca.  Cup  deep,  with  a  distinct  fovea.  Septa  well  developed, 
reaching  the  centre,  more  or  less  distinctly  pinnate.  Tabulse  also 
well  developed,  and  reaching  to  the  wall.  In  the  peripheral  region 
sometimes  a  little  coarse  vesicular  tissue. 

Stbeptelasma.  Simple,  conical,  often  curved,  with  epitheca. 
Septa  radiate  in  the  cup,  unequally  broad;  the  broader  set  some- 
what twisted  together  in  the  centre,  and  forming,  with  the  modi- 
fied tabulse,  a  vesicular  eminence.  Chief  septum  and  lateral 
septa  distinctly  shown  externally,  as  also  the  pinnately  arranged 
later  septa.     Tabulse  completely  developed. 

Ctathophyllum.  Simple  or  compound,  with  epitheca.  Tab- 
ulas  in  the  middle  of  the  visceral  cavity,  cellular  tissue  in  the 
peripheral  part.  Septa  numerous,  regularly  radiate,  reaching  the 
centre,  and  sometimes  twisted  there  into  a  feeble  elevation. 

LiTHOSTBOTioN.  A  compound  CyathaphyUum^  having  the 
central  vesicular  tissue  condensed  into  a  column  which  rises  in 
the  deep  cup  as  a  solid  striated  cone.  Tubes  striated  externally, 
sometimes  isolated  and  cylindrical. 

Hbliophyllum.  Simple,  top -shaped,  seldom  compound. 
Septa  numerous,  perfectly  developed,  their  sides  decorated  with 
carinas,  or  raised  lines  running  downward  and  inward,  and  arranged 
in  pairs  on  opposite  sides.  Irregular  tabulse  in  the  central  part, 
cellular  tissue  in  the  peripheral.     A  CyathophyUum^  with  carinas. 

Cystiphyllum.  Simple  or  compound,  with  epitheca.  Ex- 
terior deeply  wrinkled,  and  the  form  often  elongate,  geniculate, 
or  irregular.  Septa  and  tabulae  extremely  modified,  their  normal 
forms  sometimes  not  appearing,  a  cellular  tissue  filling  the  whole 
visceral  cavity,  the  cells  mostly  somewhat  crescentic  in  form,  and 
generally  arranged  in  distinguishable  layers  from  below  upward. 
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AcBBYTTLABiA.  Compound,  stems  sub-parallel,  approximated, 
often  crowded  and  hexagonal.  Cup  with  an  abrupt  pit  in  the 
centre.  Septa  well  developed,  extending  alternately  to  the  centre 
and  to  the  pit.  The  central  part  of  the  visceral  cavity  with  vari- 
ously shaped  tabulse,  the  peripheral  with  cellular  tissue. 

DiPHYPHYLLUM.  Compound,  consisting  of  generally  slen- 
der, cylindrical,  epitheca-covered  cells,  furnished  with  an  interior 
wall  distant  from  the  outer  wall.  Septa  numerous,  reaching  the 
inner  wall.  In  the  interior,  a  series  of  tabulse;  in  the  peripheral 
part,  cellular  tissue. 

EXERCISES. 

Make  some  polished  sections  of  cup  corals.  In  what  respect  are  Strep' 
iekuma  and  Zaphrentis  alike?  In  what  respect  unlike?  How  does  Zaph' 
rentis  differ  from  CycUhcphyllumf  How  does  BeliophyUum  differ  from  C^- 
aihophyUumf  Copy  Fig.  127  on  a  piece  of  paper,  then  cut  out  the  four 
quadrantal  fascicles,  leaving  them  connected  at  the  centre,  and  fold  them 
together  like  a  half  ball-cover;  do  you  find  an  appearance  like  Fig.  124? 
Copy  Fig.  182.  Copy  Fig.  189.  How  does  Aeertmlaria  differ  from  Diphy- 
phyUumf  Have  you  been  able  to  identify  any  cup  coral  found  by  yourself? 
Have  you  ever  collected  fossils  except  from  the  Drift?  Do  you  know  any 
locality  at  which  fossils  may  be  obtained  from  the  rocks?  Have  you  ever 
seen  AcermUaria  at  Petoskey?  Have  you  polished  any  coral  sections  with 
your  own  hands?  If  so,  let  ns  see  them.  To  what  genera  do  they  belong? 
Make  drawings  of  some  of  your  polished  sections  of  cup  corals.  Select  one 
or  two  of  your  most  perfect  specimens  of  cup  corals  and  draw  them. 


STUDY  XXXLL—McamincUion  of  Some  Tabulate  Corals. 

Our  collection  of  Drift  corals  was  divided,  in  a  former  study, 
into  two  lots.  The  cup  corals,  or  Hugosa^  we  have  now  learned 
how  to  study.  The  other  lot,  or  those  commonly  oaUed  ^^petri- 
fied honeycomb,"  we  must  next  take  up  and  examine.  These  are 
quite  as  common  as  the  rugose  corals;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
stated  at  once  that  the  proper  designation  of  the  group  is  Tabu- 
LATA,  or  Hexaooballa.  From  almost  any  neighborhood  within 
the  area  before  defined  we  may  pick  up  specimens  either  identi- 
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cal  with  those  delineated  here,  in  Figs.  144-148,  or  at  least  gen- 
erically  identical  with  them. 

BegiDDing  with  the  one  represented  by  Fig.  144,  we  see  a 
large  number  of  tube  ends  closely  crowded  together,  and  pressed 


Vim.  IM-IO.— Takoui  Spkohi  op  Fatmrsi. 

(Fnim  Nllnra.) 
144.  F.  frnxnut  Gf.,  ahowlni;  heiagookl  cetla.  wptsl  rndl- 
mcDts,  and  Ubala.  Mfi,  F.  Alpeiuntit  Wla.,  ibowing 
iDgokr  ipertnreB.  IM,  F.  (u6«rMUf  Bom.,  shoniiig 
poren.  J47,  F.  n«*ao  Win., with  cellniMU.  148,  P.  eion- 
«u#  Rom.,  bnoched. 

into  hexagonal  forms.    So  far  as  we  can  see, 

any  two  walla  in  contact  are  blended  into  a 

single  common  wall;  but  we  shall  have  to 

examine    more   closely   in    a    thin    section. 

Some  of  the  cells  show  strong  tabulsc  crossing  from  side  to  side. 

la  some  the  tabnlie  near  the  aperture  have  been  removed,  and  in 

others  no  tabulss  are  in  sight.     But  do  we  discover  any  septa? 

There  are  none  well  oharacterized;  but  we  plainly  see  a  number 
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of  point-like  depressions  or  indentations  around  the  border  of 
each  tabula.  CSose  inspection  shows  that  these  alternate  Vith 
small  projections  from  the  inner  walls 
of  the  cells,  and  these  projectiora  ex- 
tend, as  raised  bands  or  ridges,  length- 
wise of  the  cells.  Fig.  149  is  a  view 
of  another  specimen,  showing  this 
character.  The  raised  bands  or  lines 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  twelve  longitudinal  furrows. 
These  raised  bands  appear  like  the 
stumps  of  septa,  and  the  constano;  of 
Fi».  i4».-F»»o..na  mymu^    j,^  ;     ny^ber    confirms  this    interpre- 

WITBIH     THB     CiLLIJ      TStM       tStlOn. 

BimwiuT  8IPT1.  (From  If -we  turn  OUT  attention  to  the  speci- 
men  shown  in  Fig.  145  —  fhvoait«a 
Alpenetwit,  Wincbell  (afterward  described  by  Rominger  as  F. 
HamUtonentU)  —  we  perceive  that  it  is  part  of  an  elongated, 
rudely  cylindrical,  or  tuberose  mass,  composed  of  small  tubes, 
which  rise  from  a  common  central  axis,  at  a  small  angle, 
and,  after  continuing  a  certain  distance,  curve  toward  the  sur- 
face of  the  mass,  and  present  there  their  tenninations  or 
moutfu.  These  tubes,  throughout  their  whole  length,  are  crossed 
by  delicate  transverse  plates,  which  can  be  nothing  but  tabulie. 
Henoe,  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  seen  in  the  mouths 
of  the  tubes  of  Fig.  144.  Some  of  these  tabube  extend  quite 
across;  but  some  of  them  join  the  neighboring  ones  above  or 
below,  and  hence  are  incomplete  y  and  some,  after  touching  their 
neighbors,  continue  separately.  The  tabuls  toward  the  outer 
ends  of  the  tubes  become  quite  crowded.  We  notice,  also,  a 
system  of  branching  among  these  tubes.  Many  tubes  do  not 
originate  at  the  centre,  but  start  from  a  point  in  the  wall  between 
two  tubes,  giving  the  wall  an  appearance  as  if  split,  and  thus 
suggesting  that  the  wall  is  really  double.  It  ought  to  be  double, 
if  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  walla  of  the  two  oontiguotis 
cells.     This  mode  of  introduction  of  new  cells  is  called  lateral 
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gemmation,  or  budding  from  the  eide.     We  cannot  >ee  here  the 
longitndin&l  bands  and  furrows  which  represeot  septa.     Fig.  150, 
however,  is  a  thin  section  of  a  small  globu- 
lar mass  of  this  species.     As  the  lubulea  radi- 
ate from  a  centre,  the  section,  in  passing  near 
the  centre,  is  transverse  to  the  central  tubules, 
and  longitudinal  to  those  near  the   exterior. 
Now,  besides  the  conspicuous  tabulae,  we  can 
see  here  the  longitudinal  raised  lines  shown  in 
section,  and  projecting  like  spines  in  the  central 
tubules;  and  we  see,  also,  a  few  pores,  and  a 
light  line  along  the  middle  of  the  common  wall    fis.  in.— Thih  sucb 
in  the  longitudinal  sections,  proving  plainly      ^^""i*"*  ^'"'^ 
their  double  character.     [Pores  not  engraved.]       TiBci.x,Lo)iai- 

Now,  if  we  take  the  specimen  represented      roms".   iivB*L 
by  *ig.  146,  we  notice,  also,  a  series  of  slightly      DooBLMW*tw,ira 
divergent  tubes,  but  with  only  occasional  tab-       Linaii.  BunDina. 
uhe.     As  in  some  places  tbey  stand  dose  together,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  most  of  the  tabulse  once  present  have  been  removed. 
We    see    nothing    different    in    the    nature   of    the  walls,    and 
notice  also  the  evidences  of  lateral  gemmation.     But  there  is 
one  striking  character  not  before  clearly  seen.    The  vertical  walls 
are  perforated  with  numerous  pores  —  also  sparingly  detected  in 
Fig.  150.     These  are  arranged  mostly  in  two  longitudinal  series 
OD  each  side,  but  the  number  of  series  depends  on  the  width  of 
the  side.     These   pores  establish  complete 
communication  between  contiguous  cells,  as 
is  shown  in  places  where  the  light    passes 
through. 

Fig.  147  illustrates  a  more  delicate  struc- 
ture, globoid  in  form,  with  small  cells  radi- 
ating from   a  centre.     But  a  thin  section,  pig.  ui.-tbih  sioviov 
Fig.  151,  shows  tabulae  and  pores  quite  like     ■"    FmoMo    niMia. 

. ,  .        ^,  ^,  „,  .  /l*.     SBOWIMa  TABULA. 

those  m  the  other  specimens.    The  apertures 

of  some  of  the  cells  incline  to  be  round.     There  is  a  type  of 

this  group  having  quite  circular  cell  sections,  and  it  is  very 
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abuodant  •  throughout    the    Northwest.      A  group    of  the    oel] 
mouths  is  shown  in  Fig.  153.     Here  are  two  sorts  of  mouths. 
First,  larger,  circular  mouths,  about  one 
millimeter   wide,    and    quite    separate 
from   each    other;    second,    small    sub- 
angular  mouths,  about  one-third  the  sixe 
of  the  others,  standing  close  together, 
and  forming  a  mass  in  which  the  larger 
cells  are  imbedded.    If  we  make  a  ver- 
tical section,  we  shall  see  that  both  the 
large  and  small  oells  are  supplied  with 
I  tabuhe.     We  shall  also  perceive  com- 
municating  pores.     But   there  are   no 
r,  longitudinal  grooves,  and  hence  no  indi- 
'  cations  of  septa.     In  spite  of  the  diver- 
gences of  this  tfpe,  we  feel  constrained 
to  unite  it  with  the  other  specimens  having  numerous  tabulse 
and  connecting  pores.    These  all  belong  to  the  great  and  impor- 
tant genus  known  as  I^votrtet  (name  from 
/avua,  a  honeycomb,   and    the  conventional 
termination  ilea). 

A  form  slightly  different  from  any  of  these 
is  also  found  quite  frequently  in  the  Drift  of 
New  York,  Ontario,  and  the  Northwest,  as 
also,  of  course,  in  the  rooks  of  certain  forma- 
tions. This  is  a  rounded,  depressed,  cake-like 
mass,  composed  of  numerous  flattened  tubes 
radiating  from  a  basal  point  (not  seen  in  Figs. 
Fib.  ws.  —Aivtoottt  153,  154),  reaching  the  surface  at  oblique  an- 
oei4fvni,  Biu,.  gj^^^  ^^^^  opening  in  crescentically  three-angled 

mouths  —  in  other  words,  mouths  like  small  spherical  triangles. 
A  section  parallel  to  the  tube  lengths  shows  the  tube  walls  lon- 
gitudinally grooved  or  striated,  and  perforated  with  large  pores 
situated  on  or  near  the  two  lateral  edges.  It  shows  also  a  series 
of  remote,  irregular  tabulte,  and  also  some  longitudinal  crests 
or  rows  of  spinulose  projections,  which  sre  the  homologues  of 
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septa.     This  is,  therefore,  fundamentally  similar  to  JiitvoBttea, 
and  belong  in  the  same  Family;  but,   in  ooneequenoe  of  the 
peooliar  form  of  the  tubes  and  tube  mouths,  and 
the  positions  of  the  pores,    it  is  set   down  aa    a 
different  genus,  Alveolitet  {aiveoliu,  s  pit,  aud  ties, 
M  before). 

Another  form  of  this  family  is  lAmaria  (per- 
haps from  limariua,  pertaining  to  slime  or  sedi-  g-p^os  ot^,km- 
ment).      The  surface  of  a  specimen  is  shown  in     oiua  GoliViuH. 
Fig.  155.     It  looks  much    like  a  small-celled  but     8«'"'""''J'*""i- 
thick-walled  I^avositea.    The  apertures  are  com- 
pressed, and  open  obliquely  to  the  surface.     On  the  outer  side, 
the  lip  bears  two  teeth  projecting  into  the  cavity;  and  on  the 
inner  side  a  single  tooth  projecting 
between  the  two  outer  ones  (Fig.  156). 
A  longitudinal  section  shows  that  the 
tubes  are  connected  by  lateral  pores, 
and  interseoted  by  transverse  tabuhe. 
The  tabuke  are  mostly  wanting  in  the 

thick-walled    portions    of    the    tubes.  -_ 

This    you  perceive  only  differs   from  Zimaria  (tomo,  Ron. 

AtveolUee  in   less  compressed  tubes, 

thicker  walls,  and  fewer  longitudinal  crests.     There  is  another 
genus,  Cladopora  (xiMoi,  a  branch,  and  x6pa,  a  pore,  conven- 
tional   name   for   certain   corals),   which   only       ^^^^^^^ 
differs  troax  Zimetria  in  having   no  tooth-like       ^^^^^B 
projections  in  the  apertures,  and  smooth,   in- 
stead of  crested,  tube  interiors.     Tabulae  exist,  ^"-  '^ 
but  th.y  Te  i»r«ly  8..n,  th,  tube,  being  g.n-     "J^'^^ISi" 
erally  open  from  end  to  end.     Even  longitudi-       xi.  antheip««- 
nal  furrows,  the   vanishing   indications  of  the       l^'l.^u'j^* 
septal  system,  are  occasionally  seen,  and  are  to      The  oppo^ie  two 
be  regarded   as  potentially  present.       Lateral       »"  (enerrtlj  la- 
pores   in  the    walls    are   also    present.      The 
species  shown  in  Fig.  157  is  branching  and  reticulating.     Other 
speoies,  like  Cladopora  Roemeri,  Fig.  158,  are  simply  branched, 
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0(Hbv#n)  laqmata,  BOM. 


and  Btill  others  form  flat,  leaf-like  expansions.  It  would  be 
interestiog  to  extend  the  study  of  this  group  of  forms,  bat  we 
fear  it  would  occupy  an  undue  pro* 
portion  of  the  student's  time.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  this  order  of  fos- 
sils have  been  shown,  as  also  the 
method  of  investigating  them.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  septal  system  is  feebly 
developed,  but  that  the  tabular  system 
is  generally  conspicuous.  For  this 
reason  they  were  named  by  Milne- 
Bdwards  Tabdlata,  or  Tabulate  Cor- 
als. We  have  seen  also  that  the  furrows  and  ridges  which  rep- 
resent the  septal  system  are  twelve  in  number.  If  we  should 
examine  alt  the  genera  of  this  group,  we  would  find  some  with 
six  more  or  less  complete  septa.  So  the  number  in  all  cases  is  a 
multiple  of  six.  As  the  number  among  the  Cup  Corals  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  four,  and  they  have  hence  been  by  Haeokel  styled  Tktba- 
COBALLA,  so  thiB  Order  has  been  by  the  same  designated  Hkxa- 

COBALLA. 

Let  us  DOW  bring  together  the  characters  of  those  genera 
of  Ikivotit' idte  which  have  been  illustrated: 
Fatosites.  Polypary,  compound,  massive 
(globoid,  tuberose,  pyriform,  or  elongate),  flat- 
tened, or  branching,  composed  of  tubes  wfaiob 
are  generally  crowded  and  hexagonal,  but  some- 
times cylindrical,  variable  in  diameter  in  the 
same  species,  and  opening  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface.  Tabulte  generally  numerous  and 
Bti  wiLLB  iHD      conspicuous,  in  some  species  irregular  or  inoom- 

DBLtCm  nuAM-  I.e.  ■      l     l_  .  1  1  ■■      J. 

uiar  BTBDcTirui     plete.     Septa  represented  by  twelve  longitudv- 

(Ltai  sriDBB     i)b1  furrows  and  alternating  ridges,  which  are  in 

thsCblu.    x7      some  species  crowned  with  spinules  in  one  or 

more  series.     Walls  perforated  by  pores  in  one, 

two,  or  more  vertical  rows  on  each  side,  but  very  different  in 

number  in  different  species. 


Thih  Suci  or  eta- 
dopora  Santtri, 
Biu-  Sbovds 
TmcKBUBD  Dou- 
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Alveolites.  Poljpary  massive,  convex,  or  flattened,  often 
laminar  or  branohed.  Constituent  tubules  flattened  and  closely 
appressed,  opening  obliquely  at  the  surface  with  a  triangular  ori- 
fice bounded  by  three  curved  lines.  Septa  represented  by  longi- 
tudinal furrows.  Tabulae  more  remote  and  irregular  than  in 
Fayosites.  Pores  very  large  on  the  two  lateral  edges  of  the 
compressed  tubes. 

LiMABiA.  Small,  branching  stems  or  laminar  expansions, 
composed  of  thick-waUed,  conico-cylindrical  tubules,  with  com- 
pressed orifices  opening  obliquely  to  the  surface,  having  a  lip 
bearing  two  tooth-like  projections  on  one  side  and  one  on  the 
opposite.  Septa  feebly  represented  by  three  longitudinal  crests 
on  the  walls.  Tabulae  restricted  to  thinner  portions  of  the  tubules. 
Connecting  pores  present. 

Cladopoba.  Ramose,  often  reticulating  stems  or  laminar 
expansions  —  often  these  different  forms  in  the  same  individual. 
Composed  of  thick-walled,  conical  tubules,  opening  obliquely  to 
the  surface,  and  having  dilated  orifices.  Tubules  laterally  con- 
nected by  pores.  Tabulae  very  rarely  seen.  Longitudinal  fur- 
rows mostly  obsolete,  but  occasionally  discernible. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  several  Tabulate  Corals.  Are  they  simple  or  compound?  Are 
thej  calcareous  or  silieifled?  Were  they  obtained  from  the  Drift  or  from 
strata  in  place?  Are  they  nearly  perfect?  Indicate  places  where  defects 
exist.  Are  they  worn  like  Drift  pebbles?  Point  oat  some  fracture  which 
passes  between  two  tubules,  if  you  can.  Point  out  some  fracture  which 
passes  through  a  tubule.  Does  this  reveal  the  interior  of  the  tubule?  What 
structures  are  there  revealed?  Point  out  tabulas,  if  present.  Point  out 
longitudinal  furrows  on  th^e  walls.  What  do  these  represent?  Point  out 
pores,  if  present.  Are  they  scattered  or  numerous?  In  how  many  rows  da 
they  exist  on  each  side?  To  what  genus  does  this  specimen  belong?  Do  the 
mouths  open  vertically  or  obliquely?  What  is  the  form  of  the  tube  section? 
Make  a  drawing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  specimen.  Make  an  enlarged 
drawing  of  two  or  three  tubules,  with  all  the  details.  Pick  out  a  Favoaites 
with  cylindrical  tubules.  What  was  'the  form  of  the  specimen  when  entire? 
Explain  how  it  differs  from  the  last  specimen.  How  can  you  most  easily 
detect  Alveolites  from  external  characters?    Which  two  of  the  four  genera 
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STUDY   XXXlU^BeamincUion  of  Some  Brachiopod*. 

Of  the  numerous  fossils  which  any  person  may  collect  from 
the  Drift,  a  large  proportion  appear  to  be  bivaive  shells — that  is, 
shells  composed  of  two  pieces  intended  to  open  and  close  by  a 
hinge,  like  a  river  mussel  Among  bivalves,  it  is  extremely  easy 
to  make  a  distinction  based  on  the  extemaJ  form  of  the  shell. 
Yet  it  is  a  distinction  of  very  fundamental  value,  since  it  sep- 
arates two  Classes  of  Molluscs. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  take  the  shell  of  a  common  river 
mussel.  Fig.  159, 
the  hinge  side  ap. 
The  most  prominent 
part,  a,  is  called  the 
beak.  Now,  any  ob- 
serving boy  has  seen 
the  river  mussel  in 
the  act  of  locomo- 
tion. It  raises  itself 
on  edge,  somewhat 
inclined,  however; 
separates  its  two 
F,-.  l».-L.rT  V^y,  OP  *  co-»o«  R,r„  Ih,„.^  Uwo.  ™'^«  slightly,  pro- 
a,  Btnk;  h  d,  EitenisI  Lisimeat:  b  c.  Hinge  Border;  C;    tmdes  a  Soft   Organ 

■  "  ■  -  -  ■  -  ■  1  fl,  Height!  ^led  the  foot,  and 
glides  over  the  mud- 
dy bottom  of  the  pond  or  stream,  leaving  a  track  like  the  mark 
of  a  finger.  If  our  shell,  figured  above,  were  in  motion,  it  would 
move  from  right  to  left.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  C  is  the 
anterior  end  and  D  is  the  posterior.  It  appears  that  the  beak  is 
nearest  the  anterior  end,  and  is  turned  in  that  direction.  This 
valve  which  is  figured  is,  therefore,  the  ^ft  valve.  Next,  let  us 
turn  our  mussel  around,  so  as  to  look  at  it  hingewise.     You  notice 
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that  the  two  valves  are  equally  convex.  This  is  what  would  ba 
expected.  One  is  a  right  valve  and  the  other  a  left;  and  the  law 
of  bilateral,  or  two-sided  symmetry,  whioh  runs  through  the 
animal  Icingdom,  and  applies,  as  we  have  seen,  to  animals  called 
"  radiated,"  requires  that  each  shall  be  correspondingly  devel- 
oped. Let  us  call  this  bivalttuiar  aymmetry.  Shells  with  this 
symmetry  are  Lamel'libbanchs  {Lamdia,  and  branchiae,  gills, 
referring  to  the  flat  form  of  the  gills. 


PiB.  ISa— A  RiTEB  KcmilViC' 
TblB  Ig  an  extinct  tpecl< 
York. 

Now  take  one  of  the  bivalves  picked  up  from  the  Drift. 
There  is  none  more  commoa  throughout  the  Northwest  than  this 
which  is  here  figured,  and  which  bears  the  name  Spirif&^a  mu- 
cronata  {spira,  a  spire,  fero,  to  ,  ^ 
bear,  and  mucronatita,  pointed, 
the  latter  referring  to  its  extrem- 
ities).    Notice  that  the  beak  is                      

exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  shell     y,^  ibi.-sfih^ra  w'ucBoi.iT 
between  its  extremities,  and  that         Vibwid  fbom  thi  vraraii.  Su™. 

,1  ,,.        .  ,    ■      1  I  Showliur  the  Beak  and  Antarlor  Bm- 

the  outline  IS  symmetrical  around         ^^^    r  tin Rigiit  side-  I  tbaLert. 
the    valve   each    way   from    the 

back.  It  must  be,  then,  that  one  side  of  .the  beak  is  the  right 
aide,  and  the  other  the  left;  and  if  so,  the  two  valves  are  dorsal 
and  ventral,  instead  of  right  and  left.  Let  us  view  a  shell  from 
the  end.  Fig,  162.  Here  we  immediately  perceive  that  the  two 
valves  are  not  equally  convex,  and  have  not  equally  devel- 
oped beaks.  They  are  not  mutually  symmetrical.  Hence  tbey 
are  not  right  and  left  valves;  and  we  conclude  as  before,  that 
one  is  dorsal  and  the  other  ventral  The  law  of  bilateral  sym- 
metry   works,   therefore,    separately    in    each    valve,  and    pro- 
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duces  what  we  may  call  univalvtdar  symmetry.  Shells  with 
this  Bymmetry  are  Bbachiopods  (^pajiimi,  arm,  and  kouc,  voi6<:, 
foot).  The  valve  which  we  will  oaU  ventral 
always  has  the  most  prominent  beak;  and  it  i> 
I  almost  always  most  convex  or  swollen.  Gener- 
ally, too,  it  has  a  depreasion  or  ainus  along  the 
middle,  which  corresponds  to  «n  elevation  or  fold 
along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  valve. 

It  is  not  easy   to   determine   whioh    valve  is 

Fia.  i«2.-snBi-     really  ventral  or  which  dorsal.     Some  of  the  Ger- 

aiKA  8pi»iraR-     jjian  paheontoloinsts  say  the  smaller  valve  is  ven- 

OIDms.    VniTOl  ,  1  ..        1        -^       ..    1  ..11  mi 

raoM  TBI  Eim,     tro'i  while  the  iLnglish  say  it  is  the  larger,      fhe 

BBowriio  Chi.     only  means  of  deciding  is  an  examination  of  liv- 

c,  ths  So  Called     it^S  Specimens  belonging  to  this  class.      But  this 

Ventral  Vaiie;     examination  is  not  decisive;  nor  does  it  indicate 

clearly  which  should   be  regarded  the  anterior 

part  and  which  the  posterior.     In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  side 

opposite  the  hinge  is  commonly  regarded  anterior,  though  the 

mouth  waa  actually  far  baolc,  near  the  beak.     Id  this  view,  the 

right  side  of  the  shell  will  be  on  the  right  when  the  shell  lies 

on  the  ventral  valve,  with   the    hinge   side   next  the  observer. 

This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  161,  where  the  dorsal  side  is  down. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  draw  important  hiferenoes  from 
small  fragments  of  bivalves.     Suppose  the  line  of  break  of  a 
valve  is  along  a  b,  Fig.  163.     Then, 
the  beak  and  hinge  line  being  present, 
it  appears  that    the    beak  is  central, 
and  the  valve  belonged  to  a  Braohi- 
opod.    If  only  a  part  of  the  hinge  line 
is  preserved,  that  may  show  symme- 
trical   outlines   each    side,    and    thus 
demonstrate  the  same  thing.     If  the 
break  is  along  the  line  c  d,  and  we  have  only  the  small  fragment 
below  that  line,  the  symmetry  in  both  directions  shows  that  the 
break  was  opposite  the  middle,  and  the  shell  was  a  Brachiopod. 
If  the  break  is  along  the  line  e  f,  and  we  have  only  the  small 
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pieoe  on  tbe  right,  if  a  fragment  of  both  valves  is  present,  their 
unequal  convexity  shows  th«  shell  a  Braobiopod.  If  we  have 
barely  tbe  two  beaks  broken  oS  at  g  h,  their  unequal  prominenoe 
declares  a  Braobiopod. 

Now  let  a  Lameltibranoh  be  broken  in  the  same  various  ways, 
and  the  style  of  the  symmetry,  or  the  lack  of  symmetry,  will 
show  each  fragment  to  belong  to  a  Lamellibranch.  The  student 
should  practise  much  on  these  tests. 

I^et  us  give  further  attention  to  these  Braobiopods.  By  col- 
lecting industriously,  we  find  many  with  the  two  valves  separated. 
The  ventral  valve  is  known  by  its 
sinus;  and  this  valve,  you  will  notice, 
bears  a  couple  of  small  processes,  or  <: 
projections,  t,  t,  Fig.  164,  which  are 
called  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
middle,  on  tbe  hinge  plate.  These 
are  part  of  the  hinge  structure,  and 
fit  into  two  sockets,  s,  s,  Pigs.  165, 
166,  in  the  dorsal  valve,  which  is 
known  by  the  fold.  This  hinge 
structure  is  possessed  by  all  Brachio- 
pods  which  have  a  strong  calcareous 
sbelL  Between  the  sockets  of  the 
dorsal  valve  is  the  cardinal  process.    This  is  a  projection  to 


Fia.  )M.  — IwrauoB  of  Tanrau 
Vu.T«o».!S*V*™  muerinuaa,  tjt. 
thetwiteBth:  b,  Urabuk^ccthc 

cardinal  extremltlei;  a,  tbe  truu- 
TenelyatrUtcduva;/,  tba  trtu- 
galur  flMon,  abowllig  ledge  (or 
reception  of  delUdlnin:  o.occliuaT 
mnaculir  turn ;  •.thi  msdlui  (Iddi. 


PlS.l«.— IwriBIOBOFDoMiLVALTB 

or  apltifera  mucroruila.  ;  ;  the 
twOKKkela;  p,  the  cirdloal  proceis 
(her*  Dot  ullent) ;  B,  b.  brichinl  pro- 
CMMs:  0,  occhMor  mntcalar  ecsra; 
a,  DUrmr  uci;  /,  the  mtdlui  told. 


which  is  attached  the  muscle  which  opens  the  two  valves.     In 
aome  other  genera  this  is  much  more  developed.     It  is  generally 
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CODspicuoiu  in  Ortkis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  166.  In  the  valve 
shown  in  Fig,  167,  Strophottuf  na 
incBgviradiata,  the  oardinal  process 
is  divided,  and  very  strong.  One 
extremity  of  the  divaric&tor,  or 
opening,  muscle  is  attached  to  this 
process,  and  the  other  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  ventral  valve.  Then, 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  acting  on 

Fio.  lOT.-limBioB  or  Dobiai.  the  cardinal  process,  as  on  the  end  of 
ViiT.  or  siropiwm'na  ina-        a  lever,  lifts  the  dorsal  valve.    At  the 


^irti^rdi^iM^pi^™""        pl*^^  of  attachment  of  the  divarioa- 

0,  the  trnpreatioBa  of  tbe  oetin-        tor  muscle  is  a  depression,  or  sear, 

«r  n.u«i«.   (BUMnBt)  ^^  ^^^  interior  of  the  ventral  valve, 

shown  at  <£,  Pig.  168.     There  are  two  muscles  and  two  divarioator 

■oars.    The  valves  are  closed  by  two  pairs  of  occhtsor  muscles, 

which  pass  directly  across  from  valve 

to  valve,  and  leave  occlusor  scan  on 

tbe   interior  of  each  valve.     These 

scars  are  shown  at  O,  Figs.  16?  and 

168. 

The   hinge    mechanism   is  more 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  169,  whioh  rep- 
resents a  section  through  both  valvea 
of  a  Strophome'na,  from  hinge  to 
Pta.  iae.-lMnRiDR  or  VraTBii,  front   margin.      The   structures   are 
I^ri'Ttr'Z'.T'".  i°'ii""«'l  '"  *«  •Jpl'nation.     It  U 
tnmttnuiiiai  (;c  UiecBrdin&i*a-    evident   that  by  the  contraction  of 
etothe  hinM  MneVt'he  ma"  »"  *'**  dlvaricator  muscle  J, the  oxtrem- 

the  b«ak.  wilh  a  narrow  dellidiam    ity  of  the  proCeSS  P,  mUSt  be  diawn 

b«De*Ui  u;  <(.  (he  (Unrtcawr  im-   to^^rd   the  point  I>,  and  thus  the 

prefebm.  or  mn«cular  icar;  d,  (he  "^ 

Duinnr:  v,  ihe  Tucaiai  imprei-   dorsal  valve  must  turn  OD  the  hinge 
■kxui  r.  thB  teeth.  B.t  S,  BA  ».  door  turns  on  its  hinges. 

By  this  movement  the  valves  were  separated  at  the  front  mar- 
gin, JT  By  the  contraotion  of  the  occlusor,  0,  the  valves  were 
drawn  together. 
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■la.  IBS.— DuaOAM  or  toe  Hinsk  UBcHiHtBH 
or  A  Bkachiopod.  Sbchok  tbbodob  Bora 
Valtm  moil  BsAK  to  Peoht,  the  Upfib 
Valti  TBI  DoBSAL.  M,  tbe  rront  muglo :  A, 
ireiol  ventral  (live;  &  socket  tn  doTWl  vxlre 
for  reception  of  tooth  of  Tentrel  v&tve ;  P,  d1- 
Tirlcalor.  or  csrdlati,  proceaa  (or  lever);  D, 
dlvBiieator  moacle ;  0,  occlDsor.  or  iddactor. 
(After  BUUngs.) 


Referring  again  to  the  ventral  or  toothed  valve  of  ^ir\fera 
mucronata.  Fig.  164,  we  no- 
tice, further,  the   flat   elon- 
gate-triangular space  a,  un- 
der the  beak  b,  and  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the 
hinge  line.    This  ia  the  area,' 
and  most  Braohiopods  pos-  ' 
sesa    it  only  in  the  ventral 
valve,  though  some  are  des- 
titute of  it,  and  some  have 
an  area  in  each  valve.     No- 
tice the  notch  or  jiamre  in 
the     margin    of     the    area. 
There  is  a  delicate  ledge  on  the  two  aides,  on  which,  in  the  per- 
fect state,  rests  a  cover,  like  a  stove  lid,  called  deltidium,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  deltoid  shape.     It  consists  of  two 
pieces,  a  right  and  left.     Sometimes  the  roa-  "" 

tral  portion  {nearest  the  beak)  of  the  fissure, 
or  even  the  whole  of  it,  becomes  covered  by 
an  arched  pseudodeltidium  fixed  in  position. 
This  ia  shown  in  Cyrtfna  ffamiltonensia. 
Fig.  170.  But  here  the  hinge  portion  of  the 
fissure  is  covered. 

Besides  the  muscular  scars  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  all  Brachiopods,  there 
are  always  vascular  impreasionB  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  positions  of  the  vessels  and  struc- 
tures of  the  internal  parts.  These  are  shown 
in  Figs.  167  and  168.  In  Fig.  171  we  have 
the  interior  of  a  ventral  valve,  showing  va- 
rious structures,  and  the  student  may  exer- 
cise   himself    in   pointing    out    and    naming 


Bfecijieh.  6,theverj 

beak;  a, ttaa area ; jif, 
pieDdodalthUuni, 
broken  away  near  the 
beak;  /,  fold  of  dor- 
■al  valve,  on  each  aide 
or  wblch  are  the  ra- 
dial plitatioju,  or 
rUi;  and  tbeae  are 
CToeaed,  eBpecially 
near  tba  margin,  b; 
"       '    of 


Referring  once  more  to  the  dorsal  valve  of        y™«**- 
^iri/era  mueronata.  Fig.   165,  we   see   two  projections,  J, 
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oalled  brachial  procesiea,  ths  uses  of  whioh  we  must  inquire 
into.  In  getting  together  a  oonsidenble  number  of  speei- 
meos  with  the  two  valves  in  place,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one 
of  the  valves  is  broken  away,  or  weathered  away,  so  as  to  reveal 
some  internal  hard 
I  struotures.  It  is 
not  a  very  extraor- 
dinary thing  to  find 
a  speoimen  expos- 
ing an  internal 
Fio.  ITS.— ajiirVtro  mueroHO-  spire,  as  shown  in 
Via.  m.-OrM.  nOgvad-  (a,  with  Dob»il  ViXT.  p-  j^,  thouifh 
rata.  IhtebiobofVih-         Pickid   Atat  to  Kipobi  o  ,       , 

Tau.  Valti,   Beowora  thi  Spibkb.    (From  Nature.)    nOt    BO    Completely 

Mr.cuLiB    I>PB»-  The  Dental  SockeU md othet    ^,,^„  (^j,       Y^,^ 

aioiia.   Hniai    Tina,         parts  roar  »l»o  be  wan ;  bnl 

aXD  TiUDI.jkB   UaRK-  tba  spires  cannot  be  (raced    Shell  faSS  here  been 

mas.    (Meek.)  completely  to  tbe  Brachial   oarefullv    picked 

Processes.  ,    ,  . 

away;  andthia  any 
student  can  do  for  himself  by  using  a  knife  point,  or  other  stout  steel 
implement.     These  spires  oannot  be  traced  completely  to  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  brachial  processes,  but  they  can  be  seen  approach- 
ing them.    These  processes,  shown  at  l>,  Fig.  166,  ore  evidently 
the  real  points  of  attachment  of  the  spires  to  the  shell.     The 
spires   are    arm  support*   for   the  spiral, 
fleshy,  fringed  arma  whioh  existed  in  the 
living  state,  and  they   are,  hence,    some- 
times styled  the  armature.   The  two  spires 
are  generally  connected  together  by  a  band 
(Fig.  173).     This,  in  some  genera,  is  sim- 
<tfo,8oiriinTHTDVKii-     P'^'  """^  nearly  direct,  as  here  shown,  and 
nuA.    Tixnt    BBOKBf      in  other  genera  becomes  remarkably  modi- 

AwAT,       SSOVIHe        THS  £^J 

TWO     SPIB.S     *«>      TBI  fi«<*-      . 

SnipLB  CoHHicTiBo  It  Is  nstuFsl  to  wooder  how  the  student 

Bim..  (Woodward.)  ^^^  (j^ow  that  a  spire  exists  within  a  shell, 

since  there  are  many  Braohiopods  which 
have  no  calcareous  spires — ^some  even  whioh  resemble  in  ex- 
ternal form  the  most  common  of  those  which  have  spires.     For 
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instance,  a  striking  general  resemblance  exists  between  Orthis 
hif'<yrdtaj  Fig.  163,  and  Spirif'era  mucronata^  Fig.  161.  The 
former,  on  account  of  its  form,  was  long  called  Spirifera  hi- 
forata^  until  it  was  proved  to  have  no  spires,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  possess  the  peculiar  muscular  scars  which  characterize  Orthis, 
Now,  we  need  not  wait  to  discover  specimens  naturally 
broken  or  worn  so  as  to  reveal  the  interior.  Sometimes  with 
a  pointed  tool  we  may  pick  away  the  shell  sufficiently  to  re- 
veal the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  spire.  In  any  case,  we 
can  grind  down  one  of  the  valves  by  the  means  explained  in  Study 
XXX.  When  we  reach  the  region  of  the  spires,  each  turn  will 
be  ground  off,  and  they  will  be  shown  on  the  ground  surface  by 
clear  points  symmetrically  arranged  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  174,  where  the  places 
of  the  cut  spire  turns  are  seen  at  a,  8, 
It  is  evident  that  by  continuing  to  grind, 
every  structure  in  the  shell  will  be  suc- 
cessively intersected.  If,  therefore,  we 
make  frequent  examinations  as  we  pro-  '^'o^i^J^t^STZTC; 
oeed,  and  mark  down  in  a  succession  of  Sidxs.  «,  s,  secUons  of  the 
drawings,  the  positions  of  the  sections  ^*'«  "  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^*- 
of  each  structure,  we  shall  have,  in  the 

end,  the  means  of  producing  a  connected  delineation  of  the  whole 
interior. 

The  complicated  armature  of  the  little  Brachiopod  known  as 
Centroneila  JiUiay  Fig.  187,  188,  189,  was  worked  out  by  break- 
ing in  the  pincers  a  large  number  of  specimens,  in  various  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  positions,  and  marking  down  each  time 
the  places  of  the  various  structures  broken  through. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  substance  of  the  shell  and  its  filling 
is  somewhat  crystalline  and  translucent,  we  may  grind  off  all 
parts  of  the  exterior  until  the  light  shines  through.  Then,  hold- 
ing the  specimen  between  the  eye  and  a  window,  the  internal 
structures  are  revealed.  It  was  by  such  means  that  the  internal 
spires  were  discovered  in  the  little  shell  known  as  Zygospira 
modesta,  Fig.  178. 
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EXERCISES. 
Take  a  Lametlibranch  shell  and  point  out  ant«riot  end.  The  right  valve. 
Take  a  Bnchiopod  and  indicate  the  ventral  valve.  What  are  the  external 
indications  of  tfae  venttal  valve?  What  the  external  indicationa  of  dorsal 
valve?  Take  various  fragments  of  Brachiopods  and  explain  what  charaotera 
show  them  to  be  such.  Show  areat  in  specimens  at  bond.  Show  place  of 
deltidium.  Can  joa  find  anjpseudodeltidium?  Enumerate  all  the  chano- 
ters  which  can  be  seen  with  the  valves  closed.  Ennmerate  structures  con- 
cealed b^  the  closed  valves.  Take  a  separated  valve  and  ^ow  the  hings 
plaU.  Does  it  bear  an  ar«af  Has  it  eiwtt  or  fold  f  Is  itdorsalot  vaniralt 
If  dorsal,  point  out  the  cardinal  proeeta.  Point  out  the  hmgs  toelcett. 
Point  out  the  brachial  proeesMS.  Point  out  ocelutor  scars  and  any  other 
charaoteis.  It  it  is  ventral,  indicate  the  Uelh.  Show  the  divarieaiM-  tcart. 
To  which  valve  are  the  arms  attached?  Construct  a  model,  if  you  can, 
showing  the  mechaniam  of  the  hinge  action  of  a  Brachiopod;  make  the 
valves  of  wood,  and  for  muscles  use  pieces  of  India  rubber  bands.  Take 
some  specimens  and  investigate  them  in  the  various  ways  described,  and  see 
what  internal  structures  can  be  discovered,  and  report  results  at  next  study. 


STUDY  XXXIV.—  further  Examination  of  Sraehiopotb. 

The  two  spire-bearing  specimens  examined  (Figs.  173  and  173) 
show  the  spires  lying  with  their  apices  turned  outward.     The 
study  of  other  specimeDS  wonld  show  the  spires  generally  in  the 
same  position.     One  of  the  commonest  fossils  of  the  northwest, 
however,  A'trypa  reticularis,  has  the  apices  of  the  spires  turned 
toward  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  valve.     This 
is  well  shown  in  Fig.  175,  where  we  see,  also, 
a  plain  connecting  band  lying  in  the  hinge 
region,  and  having  its  middle  part  bent  for- 
ward.    This  species  is  thin    and    elegant 
when  young;  but  with  age  it  grows  plump 
and  finally  very  obese.     Different  individu- 
Pio  ITS  —AiniBa  rttieu-     ""^  *^^  differ  in  smoothness  and  form.   Con- 
lart»,  LiHir.  ap.  viTs     sequently,  inoxperienoed    collectors,  having 
p*BT  ov  THi  DoRBu.     ^  j^^.^^  ^^  „^^  ^f  j^^^^  oommoD  Drift 

VU.VE  BllOIIK  AwiTi  _  •'  . 

Sbdwhio  TBI  Apices  specimens,  feel  some  disappointment  in  be- 

oFTHisnan.  *,c<ai-  j^-  joij    they   ail   belong  to   one   species. 

iMctiiig  band.     (After  **                    /                    .  »               ^     ■ 

wutfleid.)  ^iffs.  176  and  177  are  views  of  exteriors. 
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In  the  Boathem  part  of  Ohio  and  Indisna  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  an  elegant  little  shell  now  known  aji  Zygoapira  mod- 
eata,  Conrad  sp.  (Fig.  178).  ThousandB  of  them  have  been 
picked  up  at  Cincinnati;  but  they  are  also  widely  dispersed 
through  the  Northwest.  Here  you  see  very  loose  spires  having 
their  apices  turned  nearly  toward  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  valve, 
as  in  A'trypa.  They  are  also  connected  by  a  simple  band; 
but  it  arises  from  the  first  turns  of  the  spires,  after  they  have 
reached  the  anterior  part  of  the  shell. 


Fies.  ITS,  ITI.—  Atrypa  rtUaitarU,  ExniuaBB.    IIS,  Dorwl  aide  ol  Ihin  apsclmsD.    117, 

Hinge  margin  at  x-a  obeae  apeelmaii. 
Fia.  ITS.  —  Ztgotpbra  moditta.    Eni^bsbd  xbout  Six  Duxbtsm,    Kan  or  tbb  Vbh- 

nuL  Vu.<n>  i>  BiosRi  AvAT  TO  Sho-w  the  Intibhal  Spibbs. 

Probably,  in  our  collection  of  fossil  Brachiopods,  is  a  speci- 
men  like  Figs.  179  and  16S,  since  this  species  is  quite  common. 
It  has  a  circular  perforation  in  apex  of  the  ven- 
tral beak.  The  outline  Is  sub-oval,  both  valves 
are  rather  convex,  and  the  surface  is  marked  by 
concentric  wrinkles  or  lines  of  growth.  It  is 
known  as  S^irtg'era  spiriferoi'des,  and  also  as 
Ath'yria  apiriferoi'dea.  It  is  a  oommon  thing 
to  find  one  of  the  valves  broken  or  worn  so  as 
to  expose  the  internal  spires.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  Professor  James  Hall  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  showing  the  complicated  char- 
acter of  the  connecting  band  in  this  genus. 
Some  conception  of  it  may  be  formed  from 
Fig.  180.  Suppose  we  take  the  specimen. 
Fig.  179,  and  lay  it  on  the  dorsal  side,  with  the 
beaks  to  the  right.     Then  conceive  both  valves 


'to.    Yli.-apMg'. 

era  tplrira-oUt4. 

Hall.    VnwrBOM 

THE  Dobs AbSiDB. 

a.  beat  or  Tantral 

T.lve  with  clrcQ- 

For     edge     Tiew 

■liowlng  CDmmls- 

«are,  urn  Tig.  lO. 
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taken  away  and  the  spires  left  lying.    Then  imagine  the  whole 

of  both  spires  removed,  except  their  first  (basal  or  central)  turns, 

and  their  connections  with  the 

brachial  plates  at  a,  and  also 

the     complicated      connecting 

band.     What  remains,  enlarged 

about  four  times,  is  the  part 

shown  in  Fig.  180.     Consider 

the  nearest,  or  left  band  spire. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  shading. 

It  starts  at  a,  from  the  brachial 

process,  extends  forward  a  short 

distance,   then    turns    upward 

and  backward  as  shown  at  b,  and  diverging  somewhat  toward  the 

left  margin,  passes  down  into  the  dorsal  valve,  and  begins  the 

first  or  basal  turn  of  the  spire.     At  i  it  is  represented  as  broken 

off.     The  connecting  band  springs  up  at  d,  as  a  flattened  process 

which  twists  around  so  that  the  outside  becomes  inside  and  joios 

its  fellow  from  the  other  side  at  e ;  then  the  two  turn  straight 

backward,  make  a  right  angle  upward  toward  the  ventral  valve, 

and,  separating  aXf,  the  left  hand  branch  describes  a  backward 

curve  to  g,  and  then  bends 

downward   nearly   parallel 

with  the  first  turn  of  the 

spire,   and    forward   to   h, 

where   it   joins   the   spire. 


Pis.  180.— Crarau.  FoBnoir  or  Aaai- 
Tnas  or  Sptrig'era  t^riftroUiti.  The 
lower  Bide  of  Ihe  Bgnre  !■  the  doTul  Bide. 


na.  m.—atrinfoa^yrU  lypat,  WId.  D.  Donal 
YilTe.  7,  Veni™i  T»be.  I,  I,  DeoUl  Umellie. 
^.B.IlDeotMetlonibownlnFtK.iei.  Theblgh 
beak  1i  lamed  dom. 


Pia.  18S.— PicDLUB  Imwasii. 
SrancTDBB  or  SpringaWrri* 
lyjrut,  Wlb.  Beclion  *loiis  th« 
Itne  A  S  in  Fie.  181.  J.  I,  deiiUl 
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Various  other  modifications  of  the  conneoting  band  exist  in  other 
genera. 

In  central  and  northern  Ohio,  and  in  lova  and  Michigan,  is 
another  peculiar  modification  of  the  internal  structure  of  spire- 
bearing  shells,   which    has    been 
named  Syringoth'yria.     The  com- 
monest species  is  S.  typhis,  Win- 
ohelt.     It  has,  as  Fig.  181  shows,  a 
very  high  beak  in  the  ventral  valve, 
and  an  enormous  triangular  area, 
with    a    three-cornered     opening 
sometimes  partially  closed  by  a 
pseudodeltidium,    J),    Fig.    183. 
From   the   dental    lamelke,   I,   I, 
Fig,  182,  springs,  on  each  side,  a 
transverse  plate,  m  m,  and  these 
meeting    in    the    median    plane 
curve  downward  and  are  so  bent  as  to  form  the  two  sides  of  a 
fissured  tube,  t.    Fig.  183  illustrates  the  modification  of  this  struo- 
ture  in  a  European  species  of 
the  same  genus. 

All  the  Brachiopods  thus  far 
illustrated  are  spire-bearing, 
and  constitute,  with  still  other 
genera,  the  family  Spirtfer'id<e. 
How  they  are  to  be  stadied  has 
been  shown  with  sufficient  de- 
tail for  a  student  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geology.  But  I  must 
not  leave  the  impression  that  alt 
Brachiopods  are  spire-bearing. 
The  highest  family,  Terebratu'- 
lidcB,  is  composed  of  genera 
which  have  a  loop.  This  pre- 
sents many  curious  modifications,  but  as  most  of  the  species 
belong  to  formations  and  ages   (Mesozoic)  not   represented    in 


Pis. '  Iffl—lirrBHjiAL  STRCcrtrra  o» 
apinfoOVgrU  OUtatu,  Son.  (ZItlaL) 
From  the  Carbon]  f«roaa  Llmoiloda 
of  BclBfnm.  B,  pteododaltldliim; 
X,  dsDlBl  lunalls;  y,  tnuHTarM 
plate;    f,  aaanmlliibe. 


^        •4^- 


Fioi.  1S4,  in.  nr. 
tbrMnla  aomin- 
gtri,  Wa..  Bah- 


LlTIRALCOKXia- 


MlOHiBAi..   Sat. 

TBiSmi.    a,ui- 

Sua.    .184-Vlew 

tertoc  marglaj  ft, 

rram  dorial  alda. 

beak   of    rentral 

wttb  moat  of  doi- 

valre  with  drcB- 

■slTalveremoTed, 

d,  dorsal   xalve; 

loop.  1;  f.  beak 

»,  TeDtnl  tUtb; 

or  dona)  Talvo; 

tloop. 
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the  rocbs  ooouning'  ne&r  the  homes  of  most  who  use  this  book, 
I  shall  offer  only  two  illustrations.  The  first  is  Terebra£uia. 
The  form  of  the  shell  is  ovoid  —  veiy  different  from  most  of  the 
spire  bearers;  the  hinge  line  is  short.  Fig,  184,  ftnd  the  ven. 
tral  beak  has  a  circular  perforation.  The  exterior  is  nearly 
smooth  and  marked  by  a  few  ooncentrio  striatione,  or  it  is 
radially  striated  and  rarely  plicated.  Examined  with  a  lens,  it 
is  seen  marked  by  thousands  of  minute  punctatiofUf  like  needle 
pricks,  and  this  is  true  of  the  whole  family.  The  armature 
ooDsists  of  a  loop,  which  extends  from  the  brachial  processes 
forward,  and  is  generally  turned  back  into  the  ventral  valve 
at  the  anterior  extremity.     This   is  shown   in  Figs.  184,   186, 


Fias,  m,  IBB,  laS— OnAWMtfa  AUa,  WatbblT  ob 
ILuuHALL  OBOcr.  1B7.  view  from  doiul  ilile. 
X8.  laa.  DonwlTiewof  loop.  x*.  188.  Lateral 
tIsw  ot  loop  and  TSrllcal  plate,  X4. 

and  more  in  detail  in  Fig.  186. 

The  only  other  genus  to  which  I 
shall  refer  is  CentroneUa.  The  loop 
has  been  fully  worked  out  in  the  spe- 
cies CentroneUa  Julia,  which  is  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  187, 188,189.  The  loop 
is  shown  in  Figs.  188,  189.     The  geo- 

dnctoT  or  occluar  acan  (each      logical  position  is  possibly  in  the  Che- 

ID  pair),  with  tha  median  >tp- 

turn  betwean.    Thla  aabTgsnm       """"e- 

ot  ikntyr-uvia  hat  a  large  and  Hany  of  the  Brachiopods  found  in 

1^^  loop.  Compare  Fig.,     ^j^^  p^jjj  ^^  entirely  destitute  of  cal- 
careous armature,  either  spire  or  loop. 
An  extremely  oommon  form  is  somewhat  semicircular  in  outline. 


Via.  181— Loof  or  IVrrtmCUfa 
(lf'iiIdA«li»'(a)  JItnuetru.  Re- 
cenL  [The  name  of  a  nb-fi- 
•MM  alanda  Id  parenthaaii  after 
the  name  nf  tlie  geana.]  c  e, 
cardinal  proceu;  t,  denial 
•ocketa.  connected  bf  hinge- 
plate  ;  1,  loop,  the  actertoi  por- 
UOD  of  which  Is  seen  lefleclfd; 
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having  the  Tentral  v&Ire  very  convex  and  the  dorsal  concave. 
Some  of  these  forms  were  figured  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
hinge  structures  and  other  internal  characters.  (See  Figs. 
167,  168,  169.)  Here,  in  Fig.  190,  is  given  a.  view  of  the  ven- 
tral valve  of  Strophome'na  irugquiradiata.  Con.  Fig.  191 
shows  the  dorsal  valve  of  Strophome'na  altemata,  Con.,  as 
also  the  area  and  depressed  beak  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  the 
arched  pseudodeltidium.     The  dorsal  valve  of  Strophomena  is 


— AMplofm'ita  In- 

I,XllVOHl*N. 

1  ventMl   dde.  Fio.  m—Stroplionu'aa  ailtnuUa,  Cxa 
BBtAK.      Donal    vlcir,    riioviiig    tlf 


externally  oonoave,  as  is  shown  by  the  longitudinal  section. 
Fig.  193. 

The  further  study  of  Brachiopoda  belongs  in  an  advanced 
course.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  internal  structures 
already  given  are  far  more  than  is  customary  in  elementary  trea- 
tises; but  they  have  been  given  because  the  illustrstive  speci- 
mens can  nearly  all  be  picked  up  from  the  Drift,  and  worked  out 
by  the  student.  They  belong  to  the  accessible  inductive  data  of 
the  science;  and  because  the  student  can  reach  them  by  his  own 
manipulation  and  research,  I  am  sure  they  will  awaken  an  eager 
interest. 

The  student  making  actual  researches  will  be  aided  by  the 
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followiDg  table,  in  which  the  characters  pertaining  to  each  valve 
are  brought  together  by  themselves : 


VENTRAL  VALVE. 

External  Chabactkbs. 

Most  prominent  Beak. 
Perforation  for  pedicle,  if  any. 
MoBt  consplcaons  Area. 
Notch  or  FUenre  in  Area. 
Deltldiam  or  False  Beltidinm. 
Sinas,  if  one  exists  (save  in  very  few 
forms). 

Dttebnal  Chabactebs. 

Teeth  for  articalation. 

IHyaricator  Scars  (generally  one  large  one 
each  side  of  median  line). 

Occlasor  Scars  (generally  two  crowded  be- 
tween the  rear  parts  of  the  Diyaricators). 

Dental  Lamelle. 


DORSAL  VALVE. 
Extebkal  Cha&actbbs. 


Area  generally  wanting. 
Notch  present  when  area  is. 

Fold,  if  one  exists  (sinas  in  yery  few 
forms). 

Internal  Characters. 

Sockets,  to  receive  teeth  of  opposite  yalye. 
Cardinal  Process  (for  attachment  of  Di- 

varicator  muscles). 
Occlnsor  Scars  (generally  four). 

Foveal  Plates  bearing  the  Sockets. 
Armatare  (Spires  or  Loop). 
Cmra  (or  basal  portions  of  Armatare). 
Brachial  Process  (for  attachment  of  Arma- 
tare). 

Finally,  to  aid  the  real  working  student,  I  append  an  ana- 
lytical table,  but  only  of  the  genera  here  illustrated,  most  of 
which  are  by  far  the  commonest,  whether  in  the  Drift  or  in  the 
rocks.  Two  or  three  genera  are  here  included,  because  they  pos- 
sess interesting  internal  characters.  The  table  is  based  on  the 
method  which  the  young  student  will  naturally  pursue — first, 
observation  of  external  form  and  other  characters;  then,  study 
of  internal  characters : 


TABLE  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  SOME  COMMON  BRACHIOPODS. 

Hinge  line  long  and  straight;  often  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
shell.  Form  of  shell  somewhat  triangular  or  semicircular. 
Beak  imperforate.  Surface  plicated  or  striated. 
Sinus  and  fold  well  developed.  Form  more  or  less  ang^ulated  at  the  hinge 
extremities;  sometimes  rounded.  Exterior  distinctly,  often 
strongly,  plicated. 
Area  only  in  ventral  valve,  which  has  a  triangular  notch.  Armature  con- 
sisting of  two  spires  having  the  apices  turned  to  the  right  and 
left. 
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No  pseudodeltidium. 

Spisife&a.    Figs.  161,  162,  164,  165,  172,  178,  174. 
Pseudodeltidium  present.    Ventral  beak  very  prominent;  area  very 
large. 
Exterior  sharply  plicated.    Pseudodeltidium  complete.    Shell  stmo- 
ture  punctate. 
Ctrtina.    Fig.  170. 
Exterior  with  medium-sized,  rounded  plications.    Pseudodeltidium 
partial.    Notch  with  a  deep  transverse  plate,  beneath  which  is 
a  fissured  tube. 
Stbikgothtbis.    Figs.  181,  182,  188. 
Area  in  each  yalve,  nearly  equal  in  the  two.    Triangular  notch  in  each 
▼alye.    No  calcareous  armature.    Saucer-like  pits  ¥rithin  for 
insertion  of  muscles ;  exterior  sharply  plicated. 
Delthyroid  Section  of  Obthis.    Figs.  168,  166. 
Sinus  and  fold  wanting  or  feebly  developed.    Outline  somewhat  semi- 
circular.   Area  in  each  valve,  the  ventral  the  broadest,  and 
having  a  triangular  notch,  which  is  sometimes  covered  by  a 
pseudodeltidium.    Ventral  valve  very  convex;  the  dorsal  often 
concave  externally.    Surface  radiately  striated.    Cardinal  proc- 
ess bifid  and  prominent.    Calcareous  armature  wanting. 
Non-resupinate  Section  of  Strophomena.     Figs.  167, 168, 172, 
191, 102.    [The  **  resupinate  "  section  has  the  ventral  valve  con- 
cave, and  dorsal  convex.] 
Hinge  line  short,  generally  inconspicuous.    Exterior  plicated,  concentrically 
wrinkled,  or  smooth.    Perforation  at  or  beneath  the  ventral 
beak,  either  conspicuous  or  half -concealed.     Sinus  and  fold 
wanting  or  indistinct.    Form  ovoid. 
Area  beneath  ventral  beak,  and  having  a  triangular  notch.    Spires 
within. 
Rostral  perforation  conspicuous.    Exterior  concentrically  wrinkled. 
Sinus  and  fold  nearly  absent.    Apices  of  spires  turned  outward. 
Sfiiugera.    Figs.  179,  180. 
Rostral  perforation  concealed  or  inconspicuous.     Apices  of  spires 
turned  toward  centre  of  dorsal  valve. 
Exterior  with  strong,  sometimes  squamous  or  even  spiny,  concentric 
markings,  and  strong  radial  plications.    Adult  shell  tumid. 
Coils  of  spires  numerous  and  crowded. 
Ateypa.    Figs.  175,  176,  177. 
Exterior  without  conspicuous  concentric  markings;  radial  plications 
small.    Adult  shell  small  and  lean.    Whorls  of  spires  few  and 
loose. 
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Ztoospira.  Fig.  178. 
Area  beneath  ventral  beak  wanting  or  scarcely  perceptible.  Notch  usa- 
ally  opening  into  the  large,  circular  rostral  perforation,  and 
generally  closed  by  a  pair  of  deltidial  pieces.  Exterior  smooth 
or  concentrically  lined,  or  radially  striate  or  plicate.  Sinns  and 
fold  sometimes  wanting,  generally  little  developed,  and  some- 
times both  valves  feebly  sinuate  near  anterior  margin.  Shell 
minutely  punctate.  Armature  a  loop. 
The  loop  anteriorly  folded  back;  not  embracing  a  free,  vertical  plate. 

Tebebratula.    Figs.  184,  185,  186. 
The  loop  not  folded  back  anteriorly,  embracing  a  vertical,  free,  longi- 
tudinal, spiny-margined  plate. 
Cbntkonella.    Figs.  187,  188,  189. 

EXERCISES. 

What  results  have  you  reached  in  the  investigations  proposed  at  the  last 
study?  Test  the  "  Table  for  Determinations  "  with  all  the  Brachiopods  you 
get.  Try  to  make  a  model  of  the  armature  of  Spirigera,  using  cork,  paste- 
board, and  mucilage.  Make  a  model  of  the  armature  of  Centrondla.  Make 
a  model  of  the  armature  of  Terebratula  flavescens.  Make  a  model  of  the 
hinge  region  of  Syringothyris,  using  white  pine,  pasteboard,  and  mucilage. 
Copy,  with  lead  pencil  or  with  India  ink,  any  of  the  illustrations  of  Brachi- 
opods. Make  a  drawing  of  a  Brachiopod  collected  by  yourself.  Grind  down 
a  specimen  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  its  armature.  Show  a  speci- 
men having  a  pseudodeltidium.  Pick  out  all  the  specimens  differing  from 
any  of  the  genera  here  described.  Take  one  of  these  and  write  out  a  descrip- 
tion for  yourself,  first  using  the  external  characters.  Make  a  drawing  of  the 
same.  Find  out  all  possible  of  the  internal  characters.  Write  a  description 
of  them.  Which  of  the  genera  here  described  does  this  specimen  most 
resemble?  What  prevents  its  belonging  to  that  genus?  Take  another  speci- 
men different  from  any  genus  here  described,  and  state  whether  you  think  it 
has  any  calcareous  armature.  If  it  has,  do  you  think  it  a  pair  of  spires? 
Have  you  ever  noticed  a  resupinate  species?  What  genera  have  an  area  in 
each  valve? 


We  have  now  pursued  this  method  of  instruction  as  far  as  the 
time  of  the  elementary  student  will  permit.  We  have  shown  him 
how  to  take  his  lesson  from  nature,  and  have  inspired,  it  is  hoped, 
some  enthusiasm  for  the  science.  He  has  collected;  he  has  ob- 
served; he  has  drawn  inferences;  and  from  these  he  has  reasoned 
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out  Other  facts  which  could  not  be  observed.  This  is  the  method 
by  which  investigators  have  created  the  science.  It  is  the  natural 
method  of  beginning  the  study.  The  method  might  very  advan- 
tageously be  extended  over  various  departments  of  the  field  not 
yet  mentioned;  but  our  time  is  insufficient. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  reached  thus  far  must  necessarily 
exist  for  the  present  in  a  partially  undigested,  conf used,  and  un- 
satisfactory state.  The  scattered  facts  and  principles  reached  by 
the  observational  and  inductive  method  which  we  have  pursued 
ought  now  to  be  reviewed  under  some  systematic  and  logical 
arrangement.  A  good  amount  has  already  been  done  in  the 
course  of  these  Studies,  to  bring  facts  into  systematic  arrange- 
ment; but  it  would  be  well  if  the  student  could  now  review  the 
whole  body  of  facts  in  logical  order.  As  this,  with  most  students, 
would  require  more  time  than  can  be  afforded,  we  are  forced  to 
reduce  Part  11  chiefly  to  a  statement  of  some  broader  generaliza- 
tions than  have  yet  been  made,  and  the  presentation  of  some 
important  additional  facts  and  principles  which  cannot  be  omitted 
from  the  elements  of  the  science. 


PART  11. 
SYSTEMATIC  STUDIES; 

OB,  OUTLINES   OF  A  LOGICAL  ABBANGBMBNT   OF  THB  FACTS   AND 

THE   LBSSOXS   THEY  TEACH. 


OenercU  Definitions  and  Divisions  of  the  Subject 

GEOLOGY,   as  a  term,  is  derived  from  ;^,  the  earth,  and 
Xd^o^y  a  discourse. 
As  a  science,  it  treats  of  the  earth's  Constitution,  Condition, 
History,  and  Adaptations  to  human  wants. 

The  following  scheme  shows  the  logical  subdivisions  of  the 
science: 

Constitution, 

Material  (I.  Lithological). 
Mechanical  (II.  Structural). 
Condition, 

Temperatures, 
Solidity  or  Fluidity, 
Rigidity. 
History,  and  its  Evidences, 
Grounds  of  Inference, 

Existing  Dynamic  Agencies, 
Records  of  Former  Actions, 
Thermal, 
Chemical, 
Mechanical, 
Organic. 

(IV.  PalflBontological). 
(V.   Formational). 
Succession  of  Events  (VI.  Historical). 
Adaptations  (VII.  Economical). 

£45 
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The  terms  above  appended  in  parentheses  are  the  general 
divisions  of  the  subject  which  will  be  employed  in  the  following 
synoptical  treatment.     They  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  LiTHOLOGiCAL  Gbology.  That  division  of  Geology  which 
treats  of  the  elementary  and  mineralogical  constitution  of  the 
Rooks,  and  their  mechanical  condition. 

n.  Stbuctubal  Gbologt.  That  division  of  Greology  which 
treats  of  the  Superposition,  Succession,  Attitudes,  Accidents, 
and  Classification  of  Rocks,  both  Stratified  and  Unstratified. 

III.  Dynamical  Gbology.  That  division  of  Geology  which 
treats  of  the  Forces  and  Modes  of  Action  which  have  produced 
the  results  witnessed. 

IV.  Paljbontology.  That  division  of  Geology  which  treats 
of  the  Organic  Beings,  vegetable  and  animal,  which  lived  in 
former  ages  of  the  world. 

V.  FoRHATiONAL  Geology.  That  division  of  Geology  which 
treats  of  the  successive  systems  of  rocks  and  their  subdivisions, 
and  indicates  the  order  of  distribution  of  fossil  remains  through 
them.  (Divisions  IV  and  V  furnish  the  principal  data  of  Division 
VI.) 

VI.  HiSTOBiCAL  Geology.  That  division  of  Geology  which 
narrates  the  succession  of  terrestrial  events,  as  induced  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  preceding  divisions,  and  as  deduced  from 
the  recognized  principles  of  the  science. 

VII.  Economic  Geology.  That  division  of  Geology  which 
enumerates,  describes,  and  locates  the  various  mineral  substances 
possessing  utility  for  man,  and  explains  the  methods  of  extract- 
ing them  from  the  earth,  and  reducing  them  to  an  available  con- 
dition. 

In  the  following  sketch,  none  of  the  above  divisions  can  be 
carried  beyond  a  very  elementary  treatment,  and  two  of  them 
must  be  dismissed  with  references  to  Studies  in  Part  I. 

That  part  of  the  earth  which  is  accessible  to  our  investigations 
is  called  the  crust.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  earth's  crust  is  in  a 
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minercU  condition,  A  mineral  is  a  definite  chemical  compound^ 
not  depending  on  the  presence  of  life  for  its  maintenance.  A 
rock  is  any  mass  of  mineral  matter.  Most  of  the  matter  of  the 
rocks  has  been  arranged  through  the  action  of  inorganic  forces; 
but  some  portions  of  it  are  of  organic  origin ;  though  nothing 
which  can  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  earth  is  properly  organic. 
A  rock  is  not  necessarily  solid. 


CHAPTER  L 
LITHOLOGICAL  GEOLOGY  (Pbtboobapht); 

OB,  WHAT  HAS  BBBN  LSABKBD  ABOUT  THE  MATBBIALS  OF  THB 

BABTH. 

[The  attention  already  paid  to  the  subject  In  Part  I  renden  it  unneeeesaiy  to  intro- 
duce a  complete  summary  in  this  place,  the  more  so  since  summaries  and  tables  ooreiing 
most  of  the  topics  may  there  be  found.] 

§  1.     Ohemistiy. 
Some  rudimentaiy  ideas  may  be  found  in  Study  IV. 

g  9.     Kmeralogy. 

See  this  subject  explained  in  Studies  V,  VI.  See  the  Gen- 
eral Review,  the  Table  of  Composition  of  Minerak,  and  the 
Table  for  Determinations,  in  Study  VII. 

§8.     Kinds  of  Bodu. 

A  rock  is  a  mass  of  mineral  matter,  consisting  of  a  single  min- 
eral, or  an  aggregate  of  minerals.  Rocks  are  characterized  and 
distinguished  by  their  mineral  constitution,  their  physical  struc- 
ture, and  their  position  or  attitude  in  reference  to  other  rocks. 

1.  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ROCKS. 

(1)  Mineral  Constltation.  {a)  Essential  CoNSTrnrBNTs. 
Those  minerals  whose  presence  determines  the  specific  identity  of 
the  rock,  and  the  absence  of  one  of  which  would  make  it  some 
other  rock  species.  The  particular  specifications  belong  to  the 
definitions  of  the  rock-species  which  will  be  cited  beyond. 

{b)  AcosssoBT  CoNSTiTUBNTS.  Those  minerals  which  are 
present  in  addition  to  the  essential  ones.  If  abundant  enough  to 
impart  any  conspicuous  or  otherwise  important  character,  they 
furnish  a  qualifying  term  for  the  name  of  the  rock,  as  shown 
below  : 
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Qitartzosey  or  qitartzi/ercmSy  containing  quartz.  The  qualify- 
ing constituent  may  be  of  such  variety  as  to  render  a  rock  amC' 
thystine,  agatiferoua^  chalcedonies  flinty^  cherty^  or  jaspery. 
When  the  quartz  is  in  small  grains,  the  rock  is  arenaceous. 
When  it  is  intimately  disseminated,  or  combined,  the  rock  is 
siliciotts  —  a  term  often  used,  also,  as  equivalent  to  quartzose. 

jFhrrugincmSy  when  stained  red  or  yellow  by  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron.  If  distinct  grains  of  haematite  or  limonite  are. 
present,  the  rock  is  hcBtnatitiCy  or  linionitic. 

I\/ritau8,  or  Pyritiferou8y  containing  pyrites. 

SaliferouSy  containing  halite,  either  crystalline,  or  in  solution. 

^hldepathiCy  or  FehitiCy  containing  feldspar;  but  the  latter 
term  may  be  restricted  to  the  presence  of  feldspar  in  the  state  of 
a  matrix,  or  ground  holding  other  minerals  imbedded  or  inti- 
mately mixed;  but  in  this  sense  felsitic  is  only  the  adjective  form 
of  felsite. 

KaoliniCy  containing  kaolin.  JtficaceouSy  having  disseminated 
scales  of  mica.  HydromicaceouSy  having  disseminated  hydro- 
mica.  TalcosCy  or  TalcitiCy  having  talc  in  scales  or  grains.  Ser- 
pentinouSy  containing  serpentine.     ChhritiCy  containing  chlorite. 

AmphiboliCy  containing  amphibole.  Varieties  of  this  are 
homNendiCy  tremolitiCy  and  actinolitic. 

PyroxeniCy  containing  pyroxene.  Varieties  are  augitic  and 
diaUagic, 

TourmaliniCy  containing  tourmaline.  .E^dotiCy  containing 
epidote.     Oarnet\fer(yuSy  containing  garnets. 

CcUcitiCy  or  calci/erouSy  containing  calcite.  But  when  calcite 
is  present  in  an  impure  or  amorphous  condition,  the  rock  is  com- 
monly described  as  calcareoua.  This  term  is  also  used  when 
calcite  is  the  essential  ingredient. 

DolomitiCy  containing  dolomite.  SideritiCy  containing  sider- 
ite. 

ArgiUaceouSy  having  some  clayey  matter  disseminated.  But 
when  mingled  in  undiscemible  particles,  or  in  a  state  of  intimate 
union,  the  term  aluminotM  is  preferable. 

CarbonaceouSy  with  carbon  disseminated,  generally  imparting 
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Compactness  is  closeness  of  texture;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  a  hard  or  tough  rook.  Serpentine  is  compact  though 
softy  and  a  granular  quartzite  is  hard,  though  not  always  com- 
pact.    Porosity  is  the  reverse  of  compactness. 

Fricbbility  is  incoherence  of  parts.  The  parts,  however,  may 
possess  any  degree  of  hardness,  as  in  friable  sandstones. 

Durability  is  absence  of  disposition  to  change  under  the 
influences  exerted.  Against  durability  is  solvbUity  of  the  rock 
(like  limestone  or  gypsum),  or  of  the  cementing  material  of  its 
parts,  as  the  calcite  in  some  sandstones;  also  porousness^  which 
admits  water  to  augment  its  solvent  action,  and  permits,  also,  the 
entrance  of  frost  to  exert  its  mechanical  action. 

(3)  Stratifled  and  Unstratifled  States,  (a)  The  Strati- 
fied Condition.     The  materials  are  arranged  in  layers  or  beds 

called  strata.  These  may  exist  in  any  im- 
aginable attitude  or  condition.  Strata  are 
separated  by  narrow  opening^.  These 
constitute  seams  when  filled  with  some 
special  sort  of  matter  (Fig.  193).  When, 
however,  a  very  thin  layer  between  two 
strata  is  a  result  of  sedimentation  it  is  a 
stratum  or  bed. 

Massive^  or  Thick-bedded^  indicates 
thick  or  heavy  strata.  The  term  has  no 
definite  limits,  but  we  may  say  the  strata 
are  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness. 

Thin-bedded  refers  to  thin  strata,  but 
has  no  precise  meaning.     We  may  say  the 
strata  are  four  inches  or  less  in  thickness. 

Shalyy  having  the  materials  deposited  in  very  thin  layers  or 
leaves  as  in  Fig.  194. 

XamincB  are  thin  subdivisions  of  strata.  The  layers  of  a 
shale  are  laminae. 

{b)  Ttie  Uhstratified  Condition.  This  exists  when  the  evi- 
dences of  stratification  are  wanting.  The  metamorphic  rocks, 
for  the  greater  part,  show  but  feeble  and  remote  signs  of  strati- 
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Fio.  198.— Sbaxs  akd 
Strata  —Thick-bbddbd 

AlVD  THIN-BSDDED,  WITH 

Sbax83#,  #,  <i  between 
them. 


F IG.  194.— L  AX  I  ir  A  T  K  D 
Stbativication  OB 
Shalt  Stbuctubb. 
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fioatioD ;  but  they  may  generally  be  disoovered  in  (cm)  the  seams 
which  intersect  the  rock-mass,  or  {bb)y  lines  or  bands  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mineral  constituents,  especially  mica,  hornblende 
and  pyroxene,  or  {cc)  in  some  other  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  the  constituents  —  as  in  color  or  coarseness,  or  finally  (dd)  in 
the  fact  that  the  scales  and  lamellas  of  the  minerals  are  mostly 
disposed  in  one  direction.  (This  disposition  of  scales,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  sedimentation.) 

9.    METHODS  OF  STUDYING  ROCKS. 

(1)  Fhysioal  EranilTiatiOMk  Study  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents through  their  physical  characters;  study  of  the  physical 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  rocks ;  whether  stratified  or 
unstratified  (massive);  whether  crystalline,  uncrystalline,  colloid, 
or  porphyritio;  and  if  stratified,  whether  thick  or  thin  bedded. 
Here  are  embraced  also,  observations  of  color,  lustre  and  weight. 
This  is  the  method  most  available  for  the  elementary  student, 
and  hence,  the  one  here  employed. 

(2)  Mioroscopic  BxaminatiOXUI.  Thin,  transparent  or 
translucent  slices  of  rooks  prepared  as  indicated  on  page  205, 
and  examined  with  a  polariscope-microscope,  reveal,  by  the  optical 
and  minute  textural  characters  shown,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituent minerak.  This  is  accomplished  either  in  phanerocrystal- 
line  or  microcrystalline  rocks.  This  method  of  study,  introduced 
within  a  few  years,  is  constantly  growing  in  importance,  and  has 
become  indispensable  in  all  thorough  work.  But  we  must  be 
content  to  postpone  the  employment  of  it  to  an  advanced  course. 

(3)  Ohemioal  Bzamlnatioxui.  At  one  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  petrology  the  chemical  investigation  of  rocks  was  consid- 
ered, perhaps  justly,  as  the  most  exact  method  available;  and 
classifications  were  then  based  on  chemical  constitution.  Various 
expedients  for  arriving,  through  chemical  processes,  at  the  mine- 
ral ingredients  of  rocks,  have  been  proposed;  but  we  need  not 
explain  them  here.  Aggregate  or  average  chemical  characters 
are  still  employed,  as  in  the  terms  acidic  and  basic,  but  on  the 
whole,  chemical  methods  with  rocks  generally  have  fallen  into 
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disuse.     It  may  be  necessary  to  add^  however,  that  in  the  study 
of  minerals,  chemistry  holds  the  first  place. 

(4)  Magnetic  Examinations,  These  have  some  repute 
in  the  study  of  certain  classes  of  rocks,  and  magnetic  indications 
are  probably  useful  in  explorations  for  beds  of  iron  ore  (see  T. 
B.  Brooks  in  Mich.  Oeol.  B^.,  1869-73,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  viii). 
But  it  is  not  appropriate  to  enter  upon  the  subject  in  this  place. 

8.    MOST  IMPORTANT  SPBCflBS  OF  ROCKS. 

We  again  refer  the  reader  to  Part  L  The  principal  species  and 
groups  of  rocks  are  treated  in  Studies  IX-XIIL  In  Study  XIV 
we  have  also  a  retrospect,  embracing  a  systematic  Table  of  Rock 
Structure,  a  Table  of  Rock  Compositions,  and  also  a  Table  for 
Rock  Determination.  The  latter  indicates  the  eleven  series  under 
which  the  rocks  may  be  classed. 


CHAPTER  11. 
STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY  (Geognosy)  ; 

OBy  WHAT  HAS   BEEN  LBABNED   ABOUT  FOBHATIONS.         v 

§  1.    General  Definitione. 

FoBiCATiON.  The  term  JFomicUion  is  used  in  Geology,  as 
elsewhere,  to  express  the  abstract  conception  of  process  or  act 
of  forming.  It  is  also  used  in  a  concrete  and  specially  litholog- 
ical  sense  to  denote  that  which  has  been  formed.  It  is  the  litho- 
logical  result  of  an  action  or  concert  of  actions  producing  some- 
thing possessing  unity  and  completeness.  A  particular  ^'  forma- 
tion,'' though  it  may  be  a  constituent  of  something  which 
embraces  it,  has  limits  and  completeness  in  itself.  A  bed  of 
shale  is  a  formation,  and  so  is  a  bed  of  sandstone;  and  these  two 
may  be  so  afiBIiated  together,  and  so  differentiated  from  other 
beds  of  rocks,  as  to  constitute  a  formation.  A  doleritic  dike  is 
also  a  formation;  and  if  it  intersects  the  shale  and  sandstone,  the 
three  constitute  a  formation.  The  term  is  thus  general  or  com- 
mon, without  fixed  breadth  of  application.  The  term  terrane  is 
employed  in  a  sense  almost  identical. 

The  most  frequent  application  of  the  term  formation  is  to 
stratified  beds,  and  hence  ordinarily  it  refers  to  beds  belonging 
to  one  particular  interval  of  time,  as  the  *^  Cretaceous  formation," 
the  "Potsdam  formation." 

Sedimentation.  The  deposition  of  rock  material  by  subsi- 
dence in  water. 

Stratification,  The  arrangement  of  rock  material  in  succes- 
sive layers.     This  generally  results  from  sedimentation. 

Layer.     A  single  sheet  of  sedimentary  material. 

StrcUum.     A  series  of  layers  intimately  connected.     The  lay- 
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era  m&y  differ  in  color  or  fineness,  or,  within  small  limits,  in  ma- 
terial.  The  tenn  bed  U  often  employed  ia  the  same  sense.  A 
bedded  rock  is  a  stratified  rock. 

Seam.  The  parting  plane  between  two  strata.  It  is  gener- 
ally in  the  nature  of  a  thin,  n  on -sedimentary  layer,  different  from 
the  contiguous  layers  above  and  below.  The  substanoe  of  seams 
is  often  clay,  less  or  more  bituminous,  or  even  pure  inspissated 
bitumen  or  coaly  matter. 

Fossil.  The  relio  or  trace  of  an  organic  being,  animal,  or 
plant,  embraced  in  the  substance  or  open  spaces  of  a  rook  or  a 
formation.     Rocks  containing  fossils  are  fossilyferous. 

§  3.    Acddenta  of  Stratifled  Bocks. 

1.  Aooldenta  of  Sedimentation.  The  terms  conglom- 
erate, arenaceous,  granular,  sandy,  shaly,  and  earthy  are  briefly 
defined  (p.  260)  in  explaining  terms  employed  in  rook  descrip- 
tions.    It  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  following : 

Oblique  Lamination.    This  is  seen  when  the  lines  of  lami- 
nation ore  inclined  to  the  plane  of  stratifioation.     The  same  in- 
clination of  the  lamiiue  may  persist  throoghont  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  stra- 
tum   (Fig.   195), 
or  may  change  at 
frequent  inter- 
vals. 
EbbandFlow 

Pi8.  i(b.-Obli,u.  OB  CBOM  P"_i««.-Bbb  *«D  Pi*w  Struc^iTe.  Con- 
L^«io»  n,  Po,.„.-  ^l^"-  •'"'"  "*  sisting  of  Uyers 
BiKD.ioH.,  Wu.    (After       WhUnej.)  "■^_  J 

SlroDB.)       The      hraixontil  «*    VOnOUB    kinds 

ttraia  >n  separated  bj  tba      within  One  stratum,  Some  being  irregu- 
«<ril>  '^ '.™  («^      •"".  *»<*  »»''«"'  horitontally  or  obliquely 
pan  or  the  tana)  It  niicoD-      laminated  (Fig-  196). 
tor».We-obiiqiie«idirr«.  ZHift  Structures.  This  denotes  abrupt 

terminations  of  laminated  beds  ami  ir- 
regular changes  id  inclination  of  laminas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  195. 
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Besides  its  oocuirenoe  in  regularly  stratified  formations,  it  is 
ever3rwbere  shown  in  the  "Modified  Drift "  (see  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9). 

EippU  Marks.  Ridges  like  miniature  waves  on  the  surface 
of  a  stratum.  They  are  often  seen  on  the  surface  of  sand  drifted 
by  the  wind. 

Bain  PrirUa.  Marks  of  rain  dropa,  produced  when  the  stra- 
tum was  a  soft  beach  sediment. 

Mud  Flow.  Appearances  like  flowing  mud  on  the  surfaces 
of  strata.     (Compare  Pig.  199). 

3.  AocidentB  of  Secondary-  Origin.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  structure  and  mechanical  condition  of  strata 
since  the  time  of  their  original  deposition. 

Mud  Craek»,  Irregularly  intersecting  fissures,  appearing  like 
cracks  produced  in  drying,  and  subsequently  filled  by  other  sedi- 
mants.  The  filling  of  each  crack  shows  a  median  joint  or  fissure, 
as  if  the  deposit  had  flowed  down  each  of  the  opposing  walls, 
forming  layers  which  met  in  the  middle. 

Cone  in  Com.     A  singular  and  unexplained  structure  seen 
in  some  argillaceous  strata,  having  lines  of  structure  arranged  in 
oonical  or  trumpet- 
shaped  forms  in  sev-  ^ 
erol    series,   which 
seem  to  be   associ- 
ated   together    in 

_,        ,,,         c,     ,  Fio.  197.— Coi™  Di  C'om  Stbdoturb. 

XAgnilttee,  Styio- 
titet,  or  Toothed  Structure.    Partings  in  certain 
limestones  which  are  roughly  conformable  with  the  _     ,„ 

stratification,  but  have  their  surfaces  studded  with  tootbid  Stbuc- 
tooth-like  projections,  which  interiock  from  oppo-  td«i,  0»i«ii 
site  sides,  and  appear  as  the  terminations  of  stri-  ^^  ^^ 
ated  or  furrowed  pegs  which  penetrate  the  root 
vertically,  above  and  below,  and  at  a  distance  generally  less  than 
three  inches  become  confluent  with  it.  The  partings  and  the  peg- 
like forms  are  generally  blackened  with  bituminous  matter. 
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Concretionary  Structure.    This  consists  of  oonoeatric  layers 
of  iDaterials  around  some  centre,  at  vbich  ma;  be  found  fre- 


(Fioffl  the  PorUge 


quently  a  crystal  or  some  organic  fragment.     Instead  of   oon< 
centric  layers,  the  structure  is  often  radiated.     Sometimes  these 
masses  show  shrink- 
^e    cracks,    which 
have    been     subse- 
quently  filled,   and 
thus  form  what  are 
vulgarly  called  "tur- 
tle    stones,"      and 
sometimes    '*  septa- 
ria."     Kidney    iron 
stone     consists     of 
Fta.  no.— JonrrED  SmtrcrirBi  SiiH  ih  Okohd^sa  Li>i-    concretions   (see   p 
m„.T-s™no„."».>.8™„iK.T.  o-..-    4,,    Som,.lumi„ol 
calcareous     concre- 
tions assume  very  curious  forms,  four  of  which  ara  shown  in  Fig. 
199.      Many    are    handsomely   spherical  or   spheroidal.      Others 
present  a  striking  resemblance  to  flowing  mud.     The  concre- 
tionary structure  can  often  be  traced  in  strata  where  no  sepa- 
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»ble  concretion  ha£  been  formed.  The  lines  pass  aoroM  tba 
bedding  pUaee  and  inolose  spaces  vhioh  partake  of  the  general 
stratification,  thus  showing  that  the  structure  was  a  secondary 
result  (p.  48). 

Where  small  spherulitic  concretions  are  plentifully  dissemi- 
nated through  limestones,  the  latter  become  puolitia  (^pitum,  a 
pea),  or  oolitic  (ib6v,  an  egg). 

Jointed  Structure.  The  presence  of  one  or  more  sets  of 
divisional  planes  or  cracks  which  pass  across  the  stratification, 
extending  to  great  depths,  and  divide  the  rock  mass  into  cuboidal 
segments.  These  planes  sometimes  extend  in  rigidly  fixed  direc- 
tions for  many  miles,  and  those  in  each  set  are  strictly  parallel. 

Siaty  Structure,  or  Slaty  Cleavage,  consists  in  a  system  of 
closely  crowded  joints  which  create 
a  tendency  in  the  rock  to  split  in 
thin  sheets,  as  in  rooting  slate.  This 
cleavage  generally  crosses  the  planes 
of  bedding,  but  sometimes  corre- 
sponds with  them. 

Polished  Faces,  "  Slioken sides." 
Polished  surfaces  along  the  faces  of       ^°-  »i-\^"  s™d«om.  *, 
°  Sbeh  in  Slates  ik  CoLmiBu 

a  fissure   intersecting  the  stratifica-  Co.,  M.  T.  (M>iber.) 

tion,  caused  apparently  by  friction  '^'  "'""  "■  *■  '■  *  *"^'  *" 
of  opposed  surfaces  resulting  from  piues  punllel  with  each  ather, 
slight  movemeDts  in  the  earth's  '»'"  "'«'"'  independent  of  th« 
crust. 

Sand  Blast  Action.  The  polishing  of  rock  surfaces,  especially 
of  pebbles  and  bowlders,  by  the  friction  of  dry  sand  driven  by 
the  wind. 

Metamorphism.  A  change  in  the  condition  of  a  sedimentary 
rook  by  which  the  lines  of  sedimentation  are  obscured  or  obliter- 
ated, the  fossils  destroyed,  and  a  crystalline  condition  superin- 
duced. The  work  of  metamorphism  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
softening  or  aqueous  semi-fusion  of  the  materials,  the  formation 
of  new  crystalline  combinations,  the  moulding  of  certain  crys- 
tals around  others  (as  quartz  around  feldspar),  and  sometimes  the 
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squeezing  of  the  softened  rock  into  fissures,  imparting  to  it  tlie 
yein-like  condition  of  a  true  erupted  formation.  (See  further 
particulars  in  Chapter  III,  §  3,  (4).) 

3.  Attitudes  of  Strata.  It  is  probable  that  most  strata 
were  originally  horizontal,  or  nearly  so.  Obsenrations  upon 
modem  sedimentation  show  that  sediments  falling  upon  an  un- 
even bottom  tend  to  the  lower  levels  until  the  inequalities  dis- 
appear. After  that,  the  successive  sedimentary  sheets  are  parallel 
and  practically  horizontal. 

The  actual  attitudes  of  rocky  strata,  however,  are  generally 
at  a  wide  divergence  from  undisturbed  horizontality.  In  many 
instances  a  whole  formation,  over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  pre- 
sents a  regular  or  gently  undulating  inclination.  In  other  cases, 
in  addition  to  the  general  inclination,  the  subordinate  beds  and 
layers  have  undergone  a  complicated  disturbance. 

OtUcrop  is  the  appearance  of  a  stratum  or  formation  at  the 
surface.  Generally  the  outcrop  is  the  weathered  termination  or 
edge  presentation  of  strata  which  from  that  point  disappear 
beneath  other  formations. 

Dip  is  the  direction  in  which  a  stratum  descends  below  the 
horizontal  plane.  The  amount  of  the  dip  is  the  angle  made  with 
the  horizon. 

Strike,  TVendy  or  Axi8  is  the  direction  in  which  the  outcrop 
continues  along  the  surface.  If  the  surface  were  level,  the  strike 
would  always  be  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  dip. 
So,  also,  if  the  slope  of  the  surface  were  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  or  the  opposite  direction. 

Breadth  of  Outcrop,  This  is  the  distance,  measured  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  between  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
the  formation.  Its  amount  depends,  in  a  level  region,  on  the 
thickness  of  the  formation  and  the  steepness  of  the  dip.  More 
generally  it  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  formation  and  the 
angle  of  plunge  beneath  the  surface.  This  is  equal  to  dip  plus  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  surface  if  it  rises  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip,  and  minus  this  angle  if  the  surface  descends  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip.     The  relation  is  such  that 
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Sine  of  Plunge. 
Henoe,  when  the  plunge  is  90°, 

Breadth  of  Outcrop  =  Tbiokness  of  Formation. 
Hence,  also, 

Thicknees  of  Formation  =  Breadth  of  Outcrop  X  Sine  of 
Plunge. 

Synclinal  Azit.  This  is  a  line  toward  which  the  strata  dip 
from  opposite  sides.  (See  Fig.  50.)  A  general  descent  of  the 
strata  from  opposite  sides,  across  a  broad  region,  regardless  of 
subordinate  flezares,  is  a  Qeosynclinal  arrangement. 

Anticlinal  Axia.  The  line  from  which  the  strata  dip  in 
opposite  directions  (Fig.  46).  A  deanltcfino/ expresses  a  gen- 
eral anticlinal  tendency  of  strata  over  a  wide  extent,  independ- 
ently of  subordinate  undulations  of  the  surface. 

Qaaqiiavertai  JHp.  A  dip  in  all  directions  from  a  common 
point. 


ns.  MS.— A  Flbxdu  Bicoiois  a  Fadlt.    (PowslL) 

The  disturbances  to  which  the  earth's  crust  has  been  subjected 
have  not  only  tilted  the  strata,  but  subjected  them  to  extensive 
fracture.  A  line  of  fracture  generally  pursues  a  direct  course 
for  several  miles — sometimes  even  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 

A  FauU  or  Dislocation  is  s  displacement  of  strata  along  a 
fraoture,  which  destroys  the  correspondence   of    the   strata  on 
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opposite  sides.  They  are  oommoQ  in  mount&inous  rej^ons. 
Faults  may  attain  to  displacements  of  many  thousand  feet.  A 
fault  results  from  an  upt/iroio  on  one  side  or  a  downthrow  on  the 
other.     Faults  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  »6,  34. 


Fia  aoa-lNmRriD  Sdpbbpoi 


A  Flexure  is  a  bending  of  the  strata  When  the  flexure  is 
abrupt,  or  considerable  in  vertical  extent,  it  often  results  m  frac- 
ture and  faulting  In  many  instances  a  fault  may  be  traced  into 
a  shattered  flexure,  and  thence  to  an  unbroken  flexure,  which  still 
beyond  dies  out. 

A  Fold  is   a  series   of  strata   uplifted   to   a   more    or   less 
elevated  anticlinal  axis.     Generally,  the  steepness  of  the  dip  is 
greater  on  one  side  of  the  fold  than  on  the  other.     In  other 
words,    the    fold 
is    pushed    over. 
Sometimes      the 
inclination       be- 
comes such  as  to 
give    the    strata 
on  one  side  a  ver- 
tical   position 
(Figs.  394,  293), 
or    even    an    in- 
verted dip  (Fig. 
303).    The  fold  is 
Pia.  aot.— CoNTOBTiii  STaATTncjkTioH  or  ScBiBTa  in  Wut-      then   said    to    be 
c™t.hCo„n.t.  (Dua.)  overturned.   The 

strata  6,  o,  i,  3,  2,  1  on  the  left  of  the  figure  follow  each  other 
in  an  inverted  order,  1,  2,  3,  i,  5,  6,  on  the  right  of  the  axis  of 
the  fold ;  and  the  strata  in  the  latter  series  are  bottom  side  up. 
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Plication,  Crumplinff,  Contortion.   In  many  regions  strata  are 
□ot  only  tilted  and  folded,  but  wrinkled  or  plicated  in  an  irre^* 
lar  and  remarkable  manner,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  £01  and  S05,  - 
Such   crumplings  naturally   suggest  the  exertion    of   enormous 
lateral  pressure  upon  softened  strata. 

Conformability  is  parallelism  of  the  sedimentary  planes  of 
strata.  When  the  dip  of  a  formation  ia  different  from  that  of  a 
formation  on  which  it  is  superimposed,  the  two  are  unconform- 
able. Generally  the  lower  formation  has  the  greatest  dip;  and 
this  demonstrates  that  it  has  experienced  at  least  one  more 
upthrow  than  the  overlying  formation  {Figs.  293,  107,  298). 
Sedimentation  over  a  surface  rendered  irregular  by  previoos 
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wearing  results  also  in  a  species  of  un  con  form  ability  known 
as  a  break,  or  a  breach  of  stratigraphioal  continuity.  (Figs. 
802,  298.) 

4.  Broeion  ttf  Strata.  All  rocks  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  elements  undergo  continued  wastage.  Their  exposed  sui^ 
faces  disappear  through  solution  or  disintegration.  The  rate  of 
disappearance  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  action  and  the 
power  of  the  rock  to  resist  it.  Hence  the  wear  Is  irregular,  and 
in  the  course  of  geologic  cycles  very  striking  results  have  been 
produced.     Some  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  75,  83,  32,  35. 

Denudation  is  the  wasting  away  of  the  rocks  through  the 
action  of  the  elements,  aided  sometimes  by  extraordinary  geo- 
logical action,  like  earthquakes,  floods,  and  lava  torrents. 

Ciraumdenudation  is  a  wasting  on  all  sides  of  a  mass  of 
rocks,  leaving  it  to  stand  at  or  near  its  original  altitude,  while 
the  snrronnding  rock  masses  have  been  removed. 
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An  OtUlier  is  an  outstanding  mass  of  rocks  resulting  from 
ciroumdenudation.     Figs.  35,  355,  301. 

JBirosioThy  in  the  more  special  sense,  refers  to  mechanical  action 
localized  along  a  river  valley  or  sea  or  lake  coast. 

Corrosion  is  that  part  of  erosion  which  results  from  the 
impact  of  transported  materials  against  the  surfaces  undergoing 
erosion. 

§  8.    Conditions  of  XXnstratified  Socks. 

1.  The  Erupted  OonditlOlL  The  state  of  rook  material 
which  has  issued  in  a  molten  condition  through  rents  in  the 
earth's  crust,  like  lavas  from  modem  or  ancient  volcanoes,  or 
lava-like  materials  from  ancient  fissures  and  rents.  Descriptions 
have  been  given  in  Study  XXIII  of  several  important  examples. 
The  basaltic  structure  belongs  to  erupted  rocks.  It  consists  in 
closely  fitting  polygonal  prisms  of  basalt,  of  which  some  notable 
examples  exist  in  the  '^  Giant's  Causeway"  and  ^^Fingal's  Cave"; 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  Columbia  rivers. 

Erupted  beds  are  often  overlaid  by  other  erupted  beds  of 
later  origin,  giving  a  truly  bedded  structure,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  sedimentary  bedding.  Volcanic  bedding  occurs 
especially  on  the  slopes  of  volcanoes.  The  bedded  structure  is 
also  common  among  the  ashes  and  cinders  ejected  from  volcanic 
openings,  as  in  California  and  Washington.  Some  of  the  con- 
glomerate beds  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior,  are  thought 
by  some,  but  not  by  the  latest  writers,  to  be  ancient  volcanic 
ejections,  though  interbedded  with  strata  of  undoubted  aqueous 
origin. 

AmygdiUes,  Small  almond-shaped  or  spheroidal  cavities 
filled  with  infiltrated  mineral  matter  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes 
one  sort  fills  the  cavity,  and  sometimes  various  sorts  have  been 
introduced  in  successive  concentric  layers.  Rocks  thus  formed 
are  amygdaloids.  (Fig.  80.)  They  occur  in  the  more  super- 
ficial parts  of  anciently  igneous  formations.  The  cavities  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originaUy  filled  with  steam. 

Pseud' Amy gdiUes,    The  mineral  filling  of  rock  cavities  which 
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by  some  means  were  enlarged  beyond  the  dimensions  of  an  origi- 
nal vapor  vesicle;  or  even  of  cavities  formed  where  no  vapor  vesi- 
cle existed.     Sometimes  these  cavities  run  together. 

Metasomatic  Change,  The  displacement  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  chemical  substances  of  the  minerals  constituting  a  rock,  and 
the  substitution  of  other  chemical  substances.  The  transforma- 
tion of  augite  into  uralitio  hornblende  (having  the  form  of  augite 
and  cleavage  of  hornblende),  so  commonly  observed  in  the  North- 
west, is  part  of  such  a  process.  Similarly  we  find  chlorite,  viri- 
dite,  and  other  substances  appearing  as  secondary  products.  By 
such  and  analogous  changes  the  whole  body  of  a  formation  may 
become  changed.  All  regional  metamorphism  of  stratified  rocks 
is  essentially  of  this  character. 

2.  The  Intrasive  Oonditloil.  This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  condition  of  rock  material  intruded  in  a  molten 
state,  between  strata.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  46.  The  tra- 
chytic  intrusions  of  the  Henry  Mountains  are  illustrations  on  a 
large  scale.    See  Study  XXIV,  page  150. 

3.  The  Vein  OonditloiI.  A  Fem,  in  the  general  sense, 
is  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  filled  with  mineral  matter  different 
from  that  of  the  fissured  rock  (Figs.  96,  97,  98).  When  the  fissure 
is  straight  and  filled  with  matter  injected  in  a  molten  state,  it 
forms  a  dike  (Figs.  77,  79,  83).  When  the  filled  fissure  is 
more  or  less  sinuous  and  irregular,  it  forms  a  vein  in  the  more 
restricted  sense.  Such  veins  may  be  filled  with  granite,  por- 
phyry, or  other  rocks  commonly  reputed  of  the  igneous  class. 
(Fig.  46.)  Most  commonly,  however,  the  filling  of  a  true  vein 
consists  of  layers  of  various  mineral  matters  on  the  opposite 
walls,  in  corresponding  succession  (Figs.  99,  100).  This  subject 
is  further  elucidated  in  Study  XXVII. 

§  5.    OlaMiflcation  of  Formations. 

1.    Bvidenoee  of  Selatlve  Age.    (1)    From  Superpo- 

Htion,  Evidently  the  sediments  were  originally  laid  down  in  the 
order  of  age.  Unless  subsequently  overturned,  the  relative  ages 
of  the  strata  would  be  indicated  by  their  order  of  superposition. 
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Cases  exist,  howevery  in  which  an  upraised  fold  has  been  over* 
turned  on  a  vast  scale.  Here  the  ages  of  the  strata  on  the  under 
side  of  the  fold  must  be  the  reverse  of  their  order  of  superposi- 
tion (Fig.  203).  These  circumstances  create  great  difficulties  for 
the  practical  geologist. 

The  faulting  of  strata,  in  some  cases  where  the  accident  is 
concealed,  gives  rise  to  embarrassments  in  determining  the  true 
order  of  superposition.    Here,  in  Fig.  206,  the  strata  are  faulted 


Fio.  20ft->RxpBTiTioH  OF  Stbata  bt  FAVLTme.  Faulted  limestone  at  Bamegat* 
Dntchess  Co.,  N.  Y.    (Mather.) 

Fie.  S07--DEPO8ITION  Subsequent  to  Fobxatxon  of  Dike  ob  Fault.  Section  in 
Calabria.  (Coitese.)  M,  FUadelfta.  g^  Granitic  rocks.  cT,  Dioritlc  rocks,  p/,  Plio- 
cene strata.    F,  Faalt  intersecting  the  Apennines,  older  than  the  Pliocene  epoch. 

Fie.  906.  Dike  asd  Oyebflow  with  Subsequent  Sedimentation,  tf,  Dike.  <,  Over^ 
flow.    0, 6,  Later  sediments. 


at  &  m,  0  m,  c?  m,  etc.,  so  that  the  stratum,  a,  after  dipping 
beneath  the  surface,  is  brought  to  the  surface  again  at  6,  c,  d, 
etc.,  and  thus  appears  to  be  four  or  more  different  strata  of  the 
same  kind. 

(2)  M)idence  from  Fossils.  Geological  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  stratified  formation  of  each  suocessiye  period 
is  characterized  by  particular  fossil  remains.  Having  learned  by 
extensive  observation  what  are  the  characteristic  fossils  of  each 
formation,  the  discovery  of  any  of  these  fossils  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  age  and  position  of  the  formation  in  which  they 
occur.  In  general,  the  evidence  of  age  when  skilfully  deduced 
from  fossils,  is  considered  next  in  value  to  that  derived  from 
observed  superposition.  But  the  value  of  palaeontological  evi- 
dence diminishes  with  the  increase  of  distance  between  the  local* 
ities  compared,  and  with  the  divergence  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions under  which  the  two  faunas  existed  while  living.      The 
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nature  of  those  conditions  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  kind  of 
rock  holding  the  fossils. 

(3)  Eoidence  from  Intersections  of  Vein  Matter,  It  is 
at  once  intelligible  that  a  vein  or  dike  interrupted  or  cut  off 
by  another  vein  or  dike  existed  before  the  one  which  cuts  it  off. 
On  this  principle,  the  chronological  succession  of  a  considerable 
number  of  dikes  may  sometimes  be  determined.  A  remarkable 
case  is  illustrated  in  Study  XXVII,  Fig.  98.  In  some  cases  a 
dike  or  fault  may  be  seen  intersecting  the  lower  strata,  but  ter- 
minating before  reaching  the  surface.  In  the  case  shown  in  Fig. 
207,  the  evidence  is  that  the  dike  or  fault,  F^  is  older  than  the 
formations  ply  and  g  and  d  below  pi.  The  proof  of  anteriority 
of  a  dike  is  clearer  when  there  remains  a  mass  of  overflowed 
matter,  6,  Fig.  208,  resting  on  the  ancient  surface  and  now 
included  between  the  older  strata  and  the  later  a,  deposited  upon 
it.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  molten  matter  e  has  been 
intruded  between  the  strata  after  the  deposition  of  the  overlying 
strata,  as  in  laccolitic  mountains.  Figs.  82,  83.  Compare  also  the 
porphyry  intrusions.  Fig.  46. 

(4)  Method  of  Combining  the  Observations,  Suppose  careful 
determinations  of  strata  have  been  made  in  many  places.  Sup- 
pose the  various  formations  have 
been  so  studied  and  identified  that, 
separately,  each  may  be  charac- 
terized and  named.  Suppose  that 
in  one  region  (1),  as  indicated  in 
the  annexed  scheme,  the  forma- 
tions studied  may  be  designated 
E,  F,  G,  H;  in  another  (2),  B,  C, 
E,  F,  G;  in  another  (3),  A,  L,  M, 
N,  O;  in  another  (4),  H,  I,  J,  N; 
in  another  (5),  B,  D,  K,  M,  and  so 
on.  Then,  correlating  these  sev- 
eral series  of  strata,  we  should  have  them  stand  as  shown  in  the 
columns  headed  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  Obviously^  then,  the  com- 
plete succession  deducible  from  these  collated  series  is  that  shown 
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in  the  column  headed  (VI).  Now,  wherever  any  formatioq,  as  F, 
is  recognized  by  its  fossils,  or  otherwise,  we  know  its  position  in 
the  complete  series;  and  we  know  what  should  follow  next  above, 
and  what  next  below.  And  whenever  the  succession  is  incom- 
plete as  in  (1),  we  know  the  four  newer  formations  are  wanting; 
when  it  is  like  (2),  we  know  the  newest,  and  also  formation  D, 
are  wanting;  when  like  (3),  we  note  a  wide  gap  between  A  and 
L,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  Cycle  of  Sedimentation.    The  phenomena  thus 

designated  are  also  connected  with  the  relative  ages  of  strata. 

CYCLES  OP  SEDIMENTATION. 


Pal»o- 

BOiO 

Bystanui. 

Ooarse  Fraff- 
mentaL 

Fine  Fracmen- 
talT 

Oaloareous. 

Oaloaxeo-Frav- 
mentaL 

3  W 

ParmB  Conglomer- 
ate. 

Coal  Measures. 
(Broken  Into  many 
short  epochs.) 

Laramie 

Limestone. 

Permian  Group. 

LOWER 
CABB. 

Waverly  Sandstone. 
(If  anhall  Phase.) 

Waverly  Group. 
(Choatean  Phase.) 

Mountain 

Limestone. 

False  Coal  Meas- 
ures. 

Oriskany   Sand- 
stone. 

Schoharie  Orlt 

Comiferons 

Limestone. 

Hamilton  Group, 
followed  by  Che- 
mung. 

•  1^ 

11 

Medina  Sandstone. 
Oneida  Conglomer- 
ate. 

Niagara  Shale. 
Clinton  Group. 

Niagara 

Limestone. 

Salina  Group. 

• 

«8 

Potsdam  Sandstone. 

Calclf  erous  and 
Chasy. 

Trenton  Group. 

Cincinnati  Group. 

It  expresses  the  general  fact  that  the  series  of  strata  is  made  up 
of  repetitions  of  a  smaller  series;  and  the  smaller  series  has  below, 
a  coarse  fragmental  member,  followed  by  a  fine  fragmental  mem* 
ber,  and  so  on  in  fixed  order,  and  terminating  with  a  calcareous 
or  calcareo-f  ragmental  member.  This  order  of  succession  is  con* 
nected,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  with  the  periodical  occurrence 
of  greater  and  less  energy  in  the  processes  of  sedimentation. 
This  order  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  always  sharply  defined;  but 
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the  general  expression  of  it  in  the  entire  series  of  strata  is  suf  • 
fioiently  striking  to  be  noted  as  a  fact  of  geological  significance. 
Anticipating  the  explanations  of  the  names  of  formations,  we 
here  subjoin  (page  268)  a  tabular  exhibit  of  the  large  cycles  real- 
ized in  the  succession  of  geological  groups. 

The  oldest  formation  here,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  is  placed, 
as  usual,  at  the  bottom.  This  is  '^coarse  fragmental."  At  the 
right  is  placed  the  next  following  formation,  the  Calciferous  and 
Chazy,  and  these  together  represent  the  ''fine  fragmental" 
member  of  the  Cambrian  Cycle.  Next  to  the  right  stands  the 
Trenton  Group  (proper),  and  this  is  the  great  ''calcareous'' 
member  of  this  cycle.  Finally,  still  further  to  the  right,  is  the 
Cincinnati  Group,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  mixed  calcareous  and 
argillaceous,  and  thus  stands  for  the  last  member  of  the  cycle. 
The  next  formation  in  ascending  order  is  the  Oneida  Ck)nglom- 
erate  and  Medina  Sandstone.  This  is  coarse  fragmental  again; 
and  thus  commences  a  new  cycle.  On  its  completion,  a  third 
cycle  begins  with  the  Oriskany  Sandstone.  Thus  the  whole  Pal- 
seozoio  series  is  composed  of  five  Sedimentary  Cycles.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  Cycle  belongs  to  Dynamical  Geology. 

3.  General  Terms  Bmployed  in  daoslfloatlon.    (1) 

Categories  of  Time  and  Strata.  On  such  grounds  as  have  been 
explained,  the  whole  series  of  strata  forming  the  stratified  crust 
of  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  general  and  subordinate  assem- 
blages. The  object  of  the  classification  is  to  give  expression  to 
the  history  of  events  in  the  life  of  the  earth.  These  events  have 
been  both  inorganic  and  organic.  There  has  been  a  series  of 
transformations  of  the  earth's  physical  aspect,  and  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  transformations  of  the  organic  populations  which 
have  inhabited  the  surface.  The  only  records  of  these  great 
events  are  preserved  in  the  rocks.  They  are  a  part  of  the  rocks. 
The  epochs  of  more  energetic  action  in  the  transforming  agencies 
have  been  marked  by  coarse  fragmental  deposits;  the  long  peri- 
ods of  repose  and  luxuriance  of  organic  production  are  symbol- 
ized by  the  great  accumulations  of  limestone.  The  same  events 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  the  physical  world  had  some  connec- 
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tion,  at  least,  with  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  organic  world. 
Thus  a  classification  of  the  rocks  is  a  marking  off,  also,  of  the 
stages  in  the  history  of  life. 

At  certain  epochs  the  lithological  and  palseontological  breaks 
are  found  exceedingly  profound.  These  divide  the  history  of  the 
world  since  sedimentation  began,  into  a  succession  of  grand  Eras 
or  ^ons.  Correspondingly,  they  give  us  the  greater  divisions 
in  the  succession  of  events.  There  are  two  conceptions  in  geo- 
logical classification,  time  and  events,  and  the  events  must  corre- 
spond to  the  time.  The  rocks  are  the  records  of  the  events.  So  a 
grand  division  of  time  gives  us  a  grand  division  of  the  rocks  and 
a  grand  division  in  organic  life.  The  general  designations  of 
these  grand  divisions  are  u^09i  (sometimes  JEra)  in  reference  to 
time,  and  Oreat  System  in  reference  to  strata.  The  type  of 
organization  corresponding  has  received  no  general  designation. 
The  divisions  of  an  ^on  are  designated  Ages,  and  the  divisions  of 
a  Great  System  are  generally  known  as  Systems,  So  Ages  are 
further  divided  into  Periods^  and  Systems  are  divided,  into  Ghroups. 
When  we  carry  the  division  farther,  Periods  are  divided  into 
Epochs^  and  Groups  into  Stages,  This,  at  least,  is  the  general 
system  of  nomenclature  employed  in  this  work,  and  conforms  very 
closely  with  general  usage  in  America.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  an  International  Geological  Commission  to  unify  the 
usage  of  different  nations,  but  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission is  unfortunately  one  not  likely  to  command  the  accept- 
ance of  American  geologists  in  consequence,  partly,  of  its  wholly 
needless  changes  in  the  use  of  terms. 

We  now  arrange  these  general  terms  in  their  proper  order  of 
subordination  for  convenience  of  the  student,  repeating,  for  con- 
venience of  reference,  the  table  on  page  108. 

TliTM  DMHofU.  Rock  DiviHoni.  ExampUi. 

iEON.  GREAT  SYSTEM.  PALEOZOIC,  C^NOZOIC. 

AOE.  SYSTEM.  CAMBRIAN,  TRIASSIC. 

Period.  Qroup.  Niagara,  Eocene. 

Epocb.  SUge.  Calciferoas,  Champlain. 

Each  of  the  different  time  divisions  has  its  special  designation 
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as  Eozoioy  Palfldozoic.  The  same  special  names  apply  to  the  cor- 
responding rock  divisions.  So  we  may  say  ''  Cambrian  Age  "  or 
**  Cambrian  System  ";  "  Niagara  Period  "  or  "  Niagara  Group." 
But  each  special  name  can  only  be  used  for  a  certain  category — 
an  iEon  or  a  Great  System;  an  Age  or  a  System,  and  so  on.  We 
should  not  say  the  "Cambrian  Period"  or  "Cambrian  Epoch"; 
the  "  Palaeozoic  Age "  or  "  Palaeozoic  Period."  This  would  be 
like  giving  the  name  of  a  class  to  an  order  or  family.  But  this 
solecism  is  too  frequently  perpetrated  even  by  our  reputable 
writers.  We  shall  even  observe  grosser  negligence  in  employing 
time  designations  where  rock  designations  are  meant,  as  "  The 
Trenton  Period  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,"  instead  of 
"Trenton  Group." 

(2)  StrcUigraphical  Gaps.  It  has  already  been  abundantly 
shown,  in  Study  XIX,  that  the  complete  series  of  formations 
underlies  the  earth's  surface  only  in  limited  regions.  In  other 
regions,  rocks  belonging  low  in  the  series  occupy  the  surface;  or 
at  least  rocks  formed  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of 
rock  making.  It  often  appears,  abo,  that  the  series  of  forma- 
tions under  a  particular  region  is  deficient  in  more  than  the  upper 
portion  of  the  standard  series.  Some  of  the  lower  ones  are  found 
omitted,  as  illustrated  in  the  columns  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  in  the 
scheme  on  page  267.     This  forms  a  Stratigraphical  Gap, 

(3)  Geological  Horizon.  We  may,  however,  make  out  a 
statement  of  the  complete  series  of  formations.  Then  each  form* 
ation  stands  in  a  particular  place.  That  is  its  horizon.  Wher- 
ever we  recognize  it,  the  same  formations,  save  the  occurrence  of 
gaps,  are  always  found  above,  and  the  same  below. 

(4)  Geological  .Equivalents.  Whenever  we  find  the  same 
geological  horizon  in  two  localities,  however  separated,  the  form- 
ations in  the  two  regions  are  equivalent.  Very  likely  the  char- 
acters of  the  strata  will  be  different.  They  may  be  even  as  dif- 
ferent as  sandstone  and  shale;  but  chronologically  they  are 
equivialent,  and  lie  in  the  same  geological  horizon.  Owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments,  the  species  of  molluscs 
included  may  be  partially  or  even  wholly  different,  and  thus  the 
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palaeontological  identification  be  defeated.  Many  such  cases  are 
known.  We  may  then  determine  equivalency  of  horizons  by  a 
wide-extended  study  of  orders  of  superposition,  as  illustrated  in 
the  scheme,  page  267;  or  we  may  identify  one  or  more  conspicu- 
ous fossil  types  not  observed  in  either  locality  to  range  above  or 
below  a  particular  stratum  or  formation;  or  finally,  the  experi- 
enced palaeontologist  may  detect  a  particular  estpresaion  in  some 
of  the  fossils  or  in  the  collocation  of  the  fossils  in  the  two  places, 
which  will  serve  as  an  indication  that  the  strata  in  those  places 
belong  in  the  same  geological  horizon. 

(5)  Geological  Synonyms.  The  geology  of  the  earth  has 
been  studied  independently  in  different  regions.  Each  investi- 
gator has  determined  the  succession  in  his  region;  and  unless  he 
could  certainly  determine  the  equivalences  between  his  formations 
and  those  of  some  earlier-studied  region,  has,  according  to  cus- 
tom, bestowed  his  own  names  upon  them.  These  are  ordinarily 
geographical  designations.  The  name  points  to  some  locality 
where  the  formation  can  be  advantageously  studied.  Now,  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  becomes  certain  that  a  formation  named  in 
one  region  is  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  formation  differently 
named  in  another  region.  The  two  names  are  now  synonyms. 
Thus,  in  some  cases,  we  have  acquired  many  names  for  the  same 
geological  horizon.  This  multitude  of  synonyms  causes  confu- 
sion for  the  student  and  the  investigator;  but  it  must  not  be 
complained  of.  The  synonymy,  for  the  greater  part,  affects  only 
the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  rocks  and  these  are  not  here 
introduced. 

(6)  l%e  JLaw  of  Priority.  Geologists  have  agreed,  in  prac- 
tice, not  only  that  the  most  suitable  names  for  formations  are 
geographical,  but  that  the  one  first  proposed  shall  be  accepted 
generally,  and  thus  become  a  standard  designation.  But  it  is 
not  allowable  to  take  an  old  name  which  has  been  employed  to 
embrace  a  certain  range  of  strata,  and  subsequently  employ  it  for 
a  wider  or  narrower  range,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  geologists  in 
their  use  of  the  terms  "  Nashville  Group  "  and  "  Waverly  Group." 
Against  either  of  these,  as  a  designation  of  an  assemblage  of 
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strata  Ti^ider  or  narrower  than  that  originally  designated,  any 
name  later  proposed  would  hold  the  rig?U  of  priority. 

4.    Table  of  Geological  Bqnivalents.    We  will  now 

arrange  in  a  Table,  the  complete  series  of  formations  with  their 
accepted  classification,  descending  to  the  divisions  called  '^  peri- 
ods ''  and  ^'  groups."  Then,  in  parallel  columns,  we  will  insert 
the  names  of  the  equivalent  formations  as  known  in  particular 
regions.  We  will  select  a  few  states  in  which  investigations 
began  at  early  periods,  or  were  carried  on  without  the  possibility 
of  certain  connection  with  older  studied  states.  To  these  will  be 
added  a  column  showing  the  principal  English  equivalents.  The 
places  left  blank  indicate  what  formations  are  wanting  in  the 
several  regions. 

Rbmasks. — ^The  student  may  take  notice  as  follows:  1.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  Jurassic,  standing  in  the  column  of  Ameri- 
can Standards,  cannot  be  said  to  have  come,  as  yet,  into  general 
use.  2.  The  Catskill  Group  is  generally  ranged  under  the  Devo- 
nian. 3.  The  Waverly  or  Marshall  is  not  generally  placed  in  the 
horizon  of  the  Catskill.    For  other  remarks  see  Chapter  V. 
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DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY ; 

OB,  WHAT  HAB  BBBN  LBABNBD  ABOUT  OBOLOOICAL  AOByOIBS. 

Wb  should  now  make  some  condensed  statements  respecting 
the  forces,  agencies,  and  methods  of  geological  work.  How  have 
these  physical  results  been  accomplished  to  which  our  attention 
has  thus  far  in  this  Part  been  turned?  How  have  rocks  origi- 
nated? How  have  they  been  consolidated?  How  upturned, 
folded,  and  plicated  ?  How  metamorphosed  ?  How  have  mount- 
ains been  uplifted,  valleys  sunken,  and  the  basins  of  the  lakes 
and  oceans  scooped  out  ?  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
belongs  to  Dynamical  Geology.  We  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
very  summary  statements. 

§  1.    Agency  of  Water. 

1.  Bunning  Water.  We  begin  with  the  action  of  run- 
ning water,  because  its  results  are  most  familiar.  The  mere  im- 
pact of  rain  drops  on  the  surface  disintegrates  the  soil  and  even 
the  solid  rocks.  The  dripping  from  the  roofs  of  caves  sometimes 
wears  flutings  in  the  stony  walls.  But  rain  water  accumulated  in 
torrents  works  sometimes  with  amazing  energy.  The  destructive 
wear  of  any  swollen  stream  is  something  which  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  all.  Most  of  the  erosive  work  in  sediment-bearing 
streams  is  by  corrasion. 

Every  modem  river  flows  in  a  valley,  and  the  valley  is  simply 
a  record  of  the  river's  erosive  work.  To  what  this  in  many  cases 
amounts  has  been  illustrated  in  Study  XYI  and  elsewhere. 

Where  a  stream  is  precipitated  over  a  ^'  fall,"  the  reaction  of 
the  water  at  the  foot  gradually  undermines  the  cliff,  and  it  breaks 
down  by  degrees.     This  is  more  rapid  than  ordinary  erosion. 
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Most  high  waterfalls  are  by  such  means  in  process  of  recession. 
Ab  the  recession  continues,  the  foot  of  the  fall  gradually  rises. 
Unless  a  fall,  therefore,  retreats  up  a  rapid  stream,  its  height 
must  continually  diminish,  and  at  last  the  fall  will  be  sloped  off 
to  a  rapid  chute. 

Subterranean  streams  erode  chiefly  by  solution  and  by  friction 
of  the  water.  A  stream  flowing  through  a  fissure  constantly  en- 
larges it;  but  more  especially  if  the  fissure  is  in  limestone.  By 
such  means  caverns  have  been  produced,  some  of  which,  like  the 
Adelsberg  and  the  Mammoth  caverns,  have  become  wonders  of 
the  world.     The  latter  (Fig.  209)  has  many  winding  and  mutually 


Fzo.  SOO.— Plas  or  Majoioth  Cats.    (Hovey.) 

intersecting  passages,  which  aggregate  in  length  150  miles.  The 
diameter  of  the  area  covered  by  the  cavern  is  10  miles,  and  the 
main  passage  extends  4  miles.  It  is  from  40  to  300  feet  wide, 
and  from  35  to  125  feet  high. 

The  amount  of  sediment  transported  by  great  rivers  is  quite 
enormous.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Humphreys  and 
Abbot,  the  silt  carried  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi 
River  amounts  to  l-1500th  the  weight  of  the  water,  or  l-2900th 
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its  bulk.  This  silt  amounts,  in  other  words,  to  812,500,000,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  or  a  mass  1  mile  square  and  241  feet  deep. 
Besides  this,  the  Mississippi  picshes  along  to  the  gulf  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  mud,  which,  added  to  that  floated,  would  form  a 
mass  a  mile  square  and  268  feet  deep.  This  amount  removed  an- 
nually from  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi  would  lower  it  1 
foot  in  4,920  years.  Other  great  rivers  accomplish  equal  or 
greater  results.  The  Ganges  lowers  its  basin  by  erosion  1  foot  in 
1,880  years. 

The  river  sediments  which  find  their  way  to  the  sea  are  widely 
dispersed  over  its  bottom.  The  finer  are  transported  to  greatest 
distances;  the  coarser  are  deposited  nearer  the  shore.  Between 
the  remote  distances  and  the  shore  all  grades  of  sediments  are 
laid  down.  If  the  sediments  have  such  density  as  to  sink  10 
feet  an  hour,  and  the  motion  of  the  water  is  2  miles  an  hour, 
then  the  sediment  would  float  200  miles  before  settling  1,000  feet. 
Sediments  of  less  fineness  would  float  less  distances.  But  while 
such  suspension  occurs  in  fresh  waters,  the  same  sediments  in 
salt  water  would  sink  in  l-15th  the  time.  Hence,  as  a  fact,  marine 
sediments  would  be  deposited  along  a  shore  belt  comparatively 
narrow,  did  not  the  agitation  of  the  water  near  the  surface  pro- 
long the  period  of  suspension  of  a  portion  of  the  sediments. 

River  sediments  also,  at  time  of  overflow,  are  more  or  less 
widely  spread  over  the  adjoining  flood  plain.  Thus  ciUuvial  de- 
posits are  formed,  which  fill  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  rock- 
bottomed  valley  occupied  by  the  river  (Fig.  210).     In  this  out,y^y^ 
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Fig.  210.— Skctiok  Acbobs  a  Tsrbacxd  Rxtbb  Yallst. 

is  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain  at  a  certain  time.  If  subse- 
quently the  amount  of  water  diminishes,  dec'  becomes  the  level 
of  the  alluvial  plain.     By  a  further  diminution,  the  flood  plain  is 
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lowered  to  b  a  a*  h'.  These  steps  in  the  alluvial  slope  are  ter- 
races^ due  to  different  stages  of  the  water.  Sometimes  two  ter- 
races occur  on  one  side  as  the  equivalent  of  a  single  one  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Ify  after  a  river  has  become  established  in  its  rocky  bed,  a 
subsidence  takes  place,  sediment  will  accumulate  underneath  the 
channel,  and  the  river  will  flow  over  a  mud-formed  bed.  This 
has  occurred  with  the  river  whose  valley  section  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  If  afterward  the  bottom  should  be  elevated,  the  mud 
would  be  scoured  out. 

The  bar  so  commonly  formed  across  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers  results  from  the  sediment  pushed  into- the  sea.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  bar  causes  the  extension  of  the  delta.  The  Mis- 
sissippi bar  advances  338  feet  annually  over  a  width  of  11,500 
feet,  and  the  delta  has  grown  into  a  deep  indentation  in  the  shore 
line  of  the  gulf.  The  whole  area  taken  by  the  delta  from  the 
gulf  is  12,300  square  miles.  This  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  great  rivers. 

2.  Ooeanio  Action.  (1)  Ocean  Currents,  These  currents 
exert  important  agency  in  transporting  any  sediments  which  they 
float.  The  fine  floating  sediments  of  the  Mississippi  are  borne 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  even  to  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  tur- 
bid water  of  the  Amazons  is  traceable  northward  a  very  great 
distance.  Generally  these  currents  flow  far  from  land,  and  con- 
tribute little  to  the  process  of  erosion. 

The  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  along  the  Arctic  belt,  reaching 
southward  to  a  point  60  miles  beyond  Nantucket,  is  covered  by 
a  coarse  gravel  or  sand;  that  of  the  great  depths  by  a  sticky 
mud.  Under  the  Gulf  Stream  the  bottom  is  of  sand,  of  so  fine 
a  grain  that  the  grains  can  only  be  distinguished  under  a  micro- 
scope. Mixed  with  it  are  masses  of  minute  shells.  The  two 
form  a  bed  as  level  and  hard  as  a  floor.  Bowlders  are  occasion- 
ally found,  dropped,  probably,  from  cakes  of  ice  floating  from 
shore. 

(2)  Wave  Action,  The  waves  reach  the  shore  and  exert  a 
vast  mechanical  agency.     Not  only  is  the  power  great,  but  its 
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exertion  is  incessant.  The  highest  waves  are  only  about  43 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough  between  them;  but  the 
force  with  which  they  sometimes  strike  a  solid  resistance  is  two 
or  three  tons  to  the  square  foot.  Such  force — or  even  the 
ordinary  wave  force  during  a  winter  (2,000  pounds  per  square 
foot) — exerted  on  an  ordinary  beach,  must  cause  its  rapid  disin- 
tegration. Accordingly  we  learn  that  whole  towns  have  been 
undermined,  and  many  solid  acres  distributed  over  the  ocean's 
bottom.  IHdcU  Waves  along  shore  act  with  similar  energy.  In 
straits,  small  bays,  and  estuaries,  the  rise  of  the  tide  sometimes 
amounts  to  20,  30,  or  50  feet,  and  it  sweeps  along  with  destruc- 
tive force.  The  bore  of  the  Hoogley  (a  mouth  of  the  Granges) 
and  the  piroroco  of  the  Amazons  are  famous.  In  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  sometimes  60  feet.  Under 
the  action  of  the  waves,  large  continental  areas  have  in  times 
past  been  wasted;  straits  like  Behring  and  Gibraltar  have  been 
cut;  connections  of  land  and  water  have  been  modified;  climates 
have  been  changed,  faunas  and  floras  exterminated  and  replaced 
by  others.  Shore  action,  indeed,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
that  wastage  of  continental  masses  which  is  believed,  in  some 
cases,  to  have  resulted  in  their  total  disappearance. 

3.  Action  of  Ice.  The  freezing  of  water  held  in  the  pores 
of  rocks  and  minerals  is  a  very  powerful  disintegrating  agency. 
Fine  aluminous  limestones  just  from  the  quarry,  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  winter's  frost,  split  into  many  pieces.  Sand- 
stones and  granites  crumble  to  sand.  Crevices  are  pried  asunder, 
and  the  most  stubborn  quartzites  are  slowly  reduced  to  frag- 
ments. 

Floating  Ice  in  rivers  acts  as  an  efficient  agent  of  corrasion. 
It  carries  also,  in  some  cases,  large  volumes  of  sediment,  and  dis- 
tributes seeds  along  the  valley  of  the  stream. 

In  the  form  of  OlacierSy  ice  seems  to  have  performed  impor- 
tant work  in  ages  past;  and  our  small  modern  glaciers  probably 
typify  the  modes  of  action  of  the  ancient  ones.  A  Glacier  is  a 
sheet  of  ice  resting  in  a  mountain  valley.  It  resulted  from  accu- 
mulations of  snow  for  years,  unmelted  by  the  summer's  warmth. 
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The  glacier  stretches  upward  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
Fig.  311  is  a  riew  of  a  oouple  of  modem  Alpine  glaciers,  des 
BoBBona  at  the  left  and  Tacoonnay  on  the  right,  with  Mont  Blano, 
the  highest  summit,  in  the  centre.  The  glacier  moves  continually 
downward,  and  would  encroach  on  the  cultivated  fields  if  the  ice 
were  not  melted  away  at  the  foot.  The  Glacier  des  Bossons 
transported  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  an  avalanche  37,600  feet 
in  forty-one  years,  or  about  670  feet  a  year.     The  Great  Glacier 


of  Alaska  moves  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  annum,  or  twice  as 
rapidly  as  Bossons.  Many  rocky  fragments  roll  down  on  the 
glacier  from  the  adjoining  slopes.  These,  at  last,  are  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  there  accumulate  a  terminal  moraine, 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  A  lateral  moraine  is  accumulated, 
also,  along  each  border.  These  unstratified  accumulations  of 
worn  and  rounded  stones  remind  us  of  the  bowlders  in  the  ordi- 
nary Drift;  and  these  moraines  look  Uke  some  of  the  Drift  hills 
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scattered  over  our  Northern  States.     (Fig.  5.)     The  Alpine  mtv 
nuoes,   however,    are   destitute    of    all    traces   of    stratifioatiMi, 

(Fig.  ai2.) 

Moreover,  these  glaciers  by  their  motion  leave  scratches  od 
the  underlfing  rocky  aurfaoes  ideotioal  in  appearance  with  those 
found  on  the  bed  rock  throughout  the  Northern  States.  One  of 
the  anciently  striated  surfaces  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  out.  Fig, 
213.  This  shows  that  the  most  flinty  materials  have  yielded  to 
the  action  which  has  grooved  the  ancient  rock  surfaces. 

The  surface  of  Greenland  is  completely  covered  by  a  modem 
glacier.     A  little  depression  of  the  summer  temperature  would 


extend  the  glaciated  surface  over  part  of  Nortli  America.  It  ia 
quite  conceivable  that  vrithout  any  great  severity  of  oold,  an  ice 
covering  might  become  permanent  as  far  south  as  Chid^o  and 
Cleveland. 

Glaciers  exert  powerful  erosive  action  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  sand  and  pebbles  frozen  into  the  bottom  or  pressed 
between  the  ice  and  the  rock.  Where  the  glacier  is  1,000  feet 
thick,  its  pressure  on  the  underlying  rock  is  4,870  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  Corroborative  evidence  of  the  great  grinding  effi- 
ciency of  glaciers  is  furnished  by  the  stream  of  densely  turbid 
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water  which  issues  at  the  foot.  The  stream  which  drains  the  Aar 
gUcier  brings  down  280  tons  per  day,  and  the  Justedal  glacier  of 
Norway  wears  down  60,000  cubic  metres  of  rock  annually. 

A  glacier  mass  reaching  the  sea,  protrudes  into  it,  is  buoyed 
up  by  it,  and  finally  broken  off.  The  detached  figment  then 
floats  away  as  an  iceberg,  bearing  with  it  mud  and  other  dibrii 
irom  its  northern  home.  The  icebergs  in  the  North  Atlantic 
originate  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 


4.  AflBortment  of  Marine  Sadlmmts.  Water  and  ice 
■re  thus  agents  for  the  creation  and  transportation  of  sediments, 
and  their  delivery  in  the  sea.  Borne  by  tides  and  currents,  their 
unequal  rates  of  deposition  result  in  a  complete  assortment  of  the 
materials.  At  all  times  the  sediment  is  coarser  near  the  shore, 
and  grows  finer  with  distance.  On  this  point  Darwin  has  fur- 
nished some  specific  data,  obtained  between  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
Falkland  Islands,  on  gradation  in  size  of  transported  materials. 
These  are  cited  below: 
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MU49/rom 

IMpthUi 

Short. 

FathiOm$. 

d  to  4 

.     11  to  12     .      .     . 

4  to  7 

.     17  to  19     .     .     . 

10  to  11 

.    28  to  25    .     .     . 

12                 .     . 

.    80  to40    .     .     . 

22  to  150    .     . 

.    45  to  65     .     .     . 

Ooanmets  of  MaUHait, 
Pebbles  size  of  walnuts  and  smaller. 
Do.  size  of  hazel  nuts. 
.3  to  .4  inch  in  diameter. 
.2  inch  in  diameter. 
•1  inch  in  diameter  to  fine  sand. 

At  any  pointy  however,  the  coarseness  of  the  deposit  depends 
on  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  water.  Should  any  cause  increase 
at  any  place  the  transporting  power  of  the  water,  coarser  sedi- 
ments would  be  dropped  at  this  place,  and  the  finer  would  be 
carried  beyond.  So  the  same  spot  would  receive  a  graduated 
succession  of  sedimentary  sheets.  We  should  have  there,  in 
such  case,  a  real  cyde  of  sedimentation.  This  would  be  repeated 
as  many  times  as  the  range  of  variation  in  the  transporting  power 
of  the  water  should  be  repeated.  Hence,  probably,  the  cyde  in 
the  succession  of  rocky  strata  described  on  page  268. 


§  8.    Agency  of  the  Atmosphere. 

1.  Wear  by  Wind-borne  Bands.  The  only  atmos- 
pheric action  important  to  consider  here  is  its  transportation  of 
sands.  Incidental  to  the  movement  of  blown  sands  is  the  polish' 
ing  and  wearing  which  result  from  the  impinging  of  the  sand 
particles  against  hard  surfaces.  Quartzose  bowlders,  and  still 
more  other  rocks,  become  polished  all  over  their  exposed  sides, 
the  actions  extending  equally  to  the  bottoms  of  the  depressions 
in  the  originally  irregular  surface.  This  effect  is  well  observed 
along  the  sand-covered  eastern  border  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
particularly  on  the  sand-strewn  plateau  slope  stretching  eastward 
from  Sleeping  Bear  in  Leelanau  county.  In  the  pass  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, California,  the  granite  is  scratched  like  a  glaciated  sur- 
face (W.  P.  Blake).  Very  marked  effects  have  been  reported 
from  the  Gila,  Amargosa,  and  Colorado  deserts  by  Newberry  and 
Gilbert.  On  Cape  Cod  the  driven  sands  even  grind  quite  through 
the  window  panes.  In  the  arts,  steam-driven  sand  is  employed  in 
etching  and  carving. 
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3.  Sand  Dunes.  These  are  banks  or  hills  of  dry  sand 
piled  up  by  the  wind.  In  the  temperate  zone  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind  is  westerly;  henoe  the  drifted  sands  have  a 
resultant  eastward  movement,  and  thus  they  continue  to  travel, 
burying  lands  and  houses  and  highways  in  their  course.  Along 
the  eastern  shores  of  our  inland  lakes,  the  sand  which  is  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  is  an  exhaustless  source.  When  dried,  the  wind 
drives  it  inland,  forming  banks  and  hills  thirty  to  over  a  hundred 
feet  high.  At  New  Buffalo,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  L^ke  Michi- 
gan, the  dunes  measure  93  feet  in  height,  and  at  Grand  Haven 
they  are  215  feet  on  the  north  side  of  Grand  River  and  205 
feet  on  the  south  side.  The  track  and  station  buildings  of  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  originally  built  on  the  north 
side,  were  so  persistently  encroached  on  by  the  sands  that  they 
were  removed  to  the  opposite  side.  At  Sleeping  Bear,  the  sands 
are  drifting  over  a  promontory  500  feet  high.  From  the  summit 
a  wide  waste  of  sand  spreads  over  several  square  miles.  Here 
and  at  Grand  Haven,  the  singular  s]>ectacle  is  presented  of  a 
dead  forest  protruding  its  tree  tops  a  few  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  deluge  of  sand. 

The  dunes  of  England  and  the  northern  coasts  of  France, 
Denmark,  and  Russia  have,  in  past  times,  made  serious  encroach- 
ments on  human  improvements.  They  have  been  the  study  of 
agriculturists  and  of  scientific  commissions,  and  at  present  a 
large  degree  of  control  is  exercised  over  them. 

We  see  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  sand  which  might  thus  be 
drifted,  nor  to  the  distance  over  which  it  might  travel.  Von 
Richthofen  maintains  that  the  great  loess  deposits  of  China  are 
mere  beds  of  fine  sand  blown  perhaps  from  the  Mongolian  desert; 
and  Pumpelly  inclines  to  accept  a  similar  origin  for  the  similar 
loess  beds  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Des  Moines, 
and  other  rivers.  Others,  however,  think  them  of  fluviatile 
origin.  If  of  aeolian,  or  wind-borne,  origin,  some  adequate 
source  of  supply  must  be  pointed  out.  King  has  suggested  that 
this  may  have  been  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  where 
trains  of  dunes  are  still  moving  eastward,  and  must  have  moved 
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in  much  greater  abundanoe  during  the  secular  dry  period  of  the 
Quaternary  Age. 

3.  Transportation  of  Volcanic  Aahea.  The  atmos- 
phere exerts  a  similar  agency  in  the  transportation  of  volcanio 
*^  ashes,"  as  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
volcanoes  (See  Study  XXIII).  Dust  from  other  sources,  and 
even  dust  probably  of  cosmic  origin,  appears  to  be  borne  and 
sustained  in  the  atmosphere  almost  indefinitely,  destined  at  last 
to  be  brought  down  by  precipitations  of  rain  and  snow.  We 
present  here  grains  of  magnetic  iron  appearing  to  have  been 
fused — probably  the  dust  of  a  volatilized  meteor. 


914  ^^ 


»1& 


916 

Fios.  314,  SIS,  916.-<;oBPU8CLK8  OT  Maokbtic  Iboh  Belikted  to  bx  of  Cosmo  Orioik. 
X  600.    (TlBsandier.) 

814— From  the  snow  of  Mont  Blanc  at  the  height  of  2710  metres. 
S15— Collected  from  rain  water  at  Sainte  Marie  da  Mont. 
S16— From  the  dust  collected  in  the  unfrequented  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 

§  3.    Agency  of  Heat. 

In  Studies  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXIV  numerous  geological 
facts  have  been  brought  to  view  which  point  to  the  agency  of 
heat.  The  phenomena  of  thermal  springs,  volcanoes,  and  ancient 
lavas  are  most  naturally  explained  on  the  theory  of  a  high  inter- 
nal temperature.  The  actual  increase  of  heat  experienced  as  we 
penetrate  the  earth  is  direct  evidence  that  a  high  temperature 
prevails  generally  within  one  or  two  hundred  miles  of  the  earth's 
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surfaoe.  As  this  interior  heat  is  constantly  escaping,  there  either 
must  be  some  existing  soxiroe  of  supply,  or  else,  in  ages  past,  we 
have  ground  to  argue,  a  much  higher  temperature  has  existed 
within,  and  consequently  has  transmitted  a  much  higher  degree 
of  thermal  energy  to  the  terrestrial  surfaoe.  Probably  both 
alternatives  represent  the  facts. 

If  the  earth  is  conceived  as  a  cooling  body,  we  must  seek  for 
the  records  of  the  action  of  heat  at  a  former  high  temperature. 
These  records  would  reveal  (1)  The  consequences  of  the  direct 
action  of  heat,  and  (2)  The  consequences  of  the  slow  abatement 
of  the  heat  —  especially  the  contraction  incident  to  cooling. 

1.    Oeologioal  Besults  of  Former  High  Tempera-^ 

tore.  (1.)  A  Primitive  Molten  State.  If  the  primitive  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  was  such  as  to  reduce  the  entire  globe  to  a 
state  of  fusion,  then  there  was  at  some  time  a  first  crust — a  fire- 
formed  crust.  On  this  the  stratified  sediments  must  eventually 
have  accumulated.  Later  sediments  we  know  accumulated  in 
later  ages,  until  we  have  in  modern  times  a  measured  thickness 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  feet  of  solid  rocks.  But 
these,  according  to  modern  views,  are  all  of  sedimentary  origin, 
except  an  insignificant  amount  of  erupted  and  intrusive  rocks. 
What  has  become  of  the  fire-formed  crust  ?  Can  we  expect  ever 
to  uncover  it  or  penetrate  to  it  as  a  fact  of  observation  ?  We 
are  persuaded  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

If  ocean  sediments  accumulated  on  the  fire-formed  crust,  the 
first  effect  was  to  thicken  the  envelope  within  which  the  earth's 
internal  heat  was  imprisoned.  The  previous  thickness  of  the 
(fire-formed)  crust  was  such  as  was  demanded  by  the  internal 
temperature  and  the  thermal  conducting  power  of  the  materials. 
With  the  sediments  added,  there  was  an  excess  of  thickness,  and 
the  heat  within  would  re-fuse  the  under  layer  of  the  igneous 
crust.  So,  much  of  it  would  disappear.  The  addition  of  further 
sediments  would  cause  the  loss  of  further  portions  from  the  under 
surface.  This  process  would  continue.  At  length  the  entire 
igneous  crust  would  have  disappeared,  the  molten  central  mass 
becoming  inclosed  by  rocks  which  had  been  sea  sediments.     Nor 
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is  this  the  end.  The  prooess  of  eatiDg  aw&y  bom  the  under  side 
>vouId  coDtinue  even  to  the  dis&ppes ranee  of  the  older  portions 
of  tlie  sedimentary  crust.  How  much  of  the  sedimentary  crust 
may  thus  have  disappeared  it  is  impossible  to  asoertain.  The 
lowest  strata  ever  observed  are  probably  in  position  far  above  the 
oldest  ever  formed.  We  are  quite  at  liberty  to  assume  any  such 
disappearance  of  oldest  formed  strata  as  facta  of  observation  may 
suggest. 


Fis.  «7.— A«cun  or  iKwsotBEUui.  Plancs  n  nu  BAXn's  Oman. 

The  process  of  subterfusion  of  primitive  portions  of  the  crust 
is  otherwise  expressed  as  an  ascent  of  the  isogeothennal  planes — 
the  planes  of  equal  temperature  within  the  crust.  The  process  il 
graphically  illustrated  by  Fig.  217.  The  line  c  c*  represents  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  on  which  sediments  are  accumulating.  Evi- 
dences existing,  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  that  a  load  of 
sediments  causes  subsidence  of  the  bottom,  we  may  for  con- 
venience assume  that  the  subsidence  equals  the  filling,  and  the 
line  c  c*  remains  fixed.      Then  let  c  r,  or  &  r*,  represent  the 
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constant  thickness  determined  by  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the 
crust  materials.  A,  on  the  left,  represents  a  section  of  the  fire- 
formed  crust,  and  M,  a  portion  of  the  underlying  molten  matter. 
Then,  as  the  successive  additions,  B,  C,  D,  of  sedimentary  matter 
are  made,  successive  portions  A',  A^,  of  the  fire-formed  crust  will 
be  melted  off.  The  total  re-fused  at  successive  intervals  is  shown, 
at  A%  A%  A';  while,  in  the  last  case,  a  portion,  B',  of  the  sedi- 
mentary bed  B  has  also  disappeared. 

It  will  be  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  to  see  any  of  the  primitive 
earth  crust.  It  is  equally  vain  to  pretend  that  its  non-discovery 
is  any  proof  of  its  non-existence  at  the  beginning  of  incrustation. 

(2)  Origin  of  Erupted  Material.  With  this  conception  of 
a  molten  interior,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of  ancient 
or  modem  molten  matter.  In  another  connection  we  shall 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its  ascent  to  the  surface.  It 
seems  probable,  also,  that  the  frequency  of  the  outfiowa  would 
be  greatest  in  early  times,  when  the  crust  was  thinnest,  and  the 
progress  of  cooling  most  rapid. 

(3)  Agency  of  Steam  in  Entptive  Action.  Some  force  act- 
ing upward  with  great  energy  reveals  its  existence  in  the  eruption 
of  thermal  waters  and  volcanic  ejecta.  While  steam  may  exert 
the  eruptive  force  in  the  case  of  geysers,  and  to  a  collateral 
extent  in  volcanoes,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  steam  is 
not  an  adequate  explanation  of  volcanic  or  seismic  action.  The 
presence  of  water  beneath  volcanoes  is  evinced  not  only  by  the 
usual  abundance  of  steam,  and  the  occasional  volumes  of  mud 
thrown  out,  but  also  by  the  escape  of  the  various  constituents  of 
sea  water,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphur,  common 
salt,  iodine,  and  bromine.  Some  connection  with  the  sea  is 
implied,  also,  in  the  arrangement  of  lines  of  volcanic  vents  around 
the  shores  of  the  continents.  The  percolation  of  water  to  the 
deep,  heated  interior  would  produce  results  which  are  quite 
intelligible;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  eruptions  originate 
in  this  way.  But  the  copious  fissure  outflows  of  geologic  times 
must  be  otherwise  explained. 

(4)  Metamorphiem.     During  the  ascent  of  the  lower  isogeo- 
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thermal  planes  into  and  through  the  sedimentary  beds,  as  above 
explained,  the  latter  were  subjected  to  the  intense  action  of  heat. 
This  action  grew  more  and  more  intense  in  any  particular  one  of 
the  older  beds,  until  it  was  reached  by  the  plane  of  fusing  tem- 
perature, when,  of  course,  it  became  merged  in  the  general 
molten  mass.  With  the  heat  was  also  all  the  water  which  could 
percolate  through  the  rocks.  If,  at  a  sufficient  depth,  the  water 
was  converted  to  steam,  and  driven  toward  the  surface,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  deep-seated  water  was  subjected  to  enor- 
mous pressure,  and  retained  its  fluid  state  to  a  temperature  far 
above  212°  Fahr.  Without  doubt,  much  of  the  water  saturating 
the  deep  rocks  had  a  temperature  of  300°  to  800°.  Here,  then, 
were  the  conditions  of  intense  chemical  action,  and  of  other 
important  molecular  changes.  The  experiments  of  Daubr6e  and 
others  show  that  under  such  conditions  rocks  become  softened 
and  plastic,  the  molecules  of  matter  enter  into  new  arrangements, 
and  out  of  the  same  stuff  very  different  minerals  and  rock  masses 
come  into  existence.  Thus,  earthy  shales  become  slates,  or  even 
mica-schists;  limestones  become  marbles.  The  lines  of  sedimen- 
tation become  obliterated,  and  traces  of  fossils  disappear.  This 
result,  in  the  aggregate,  is  metamarphism. 

Its  progress  may  be  traced  in  the  changes  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  rock.  The  molecules  which,  for  instance,  were 
so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  crystal  of  augite,  rearrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  form  the  mineral  hornblende.  The  place  of  the 
old  crystal  remains  —  a  mould,  having  the  crystalline  form  of 
augite  —  but  the  mould  is  now  filled  with  a  substance  which,  if 
free  to  crystallize  by  itself,  would  not  take  the  form  in  which  it 
has  become  moulded.  It  is  a  pseudomorph.  It  has  the  substance 
of  one  mineral,  and  the  form  of  another.  This  hornblende  is  a 
pseudomorph  after  augite.  In  a  similar  way,  pyroxene  is  some- 
times altered  to  talc.  So,  also,  the  anhydrous  magnesian  sili- 
cates, chrysolite,  pyroxene,  and  chondrodite,  have  been  freqently 
found  changed  to  the  hydrous  magnesian  silicate,  serpentine. 
Other  cases  are  well  known.  When  the  pseudomorphism  of  the 
constituents  of  a  rock  involves  the  chief  mass,  so  that  the  rock 
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itself  is  altered,  the  change  is  known  as  pseudomorphic  meta^ 
fnorphisnij  or  met€uamaiism.  Serpentine  rock  and  the  talcitio 
rock  rensselaerite  are  examples. 

JRegional  Metamorphisni  is  that  which  takes  place  over  a 
wide  area  under  some  general  terrestrial  influence  as  just  ex- 
plained. Local  MetamorphUm  is  caused  by  the  heat  accompa- 
nying the  eruption  of  molten  material  through  a  fissure.  The 
immediate  neighborhood  of  a  dike  is  generally  metamorphosed. 

(5)  The  F%Uing  of  Veins,  The  filling  of  true  banded  mineral 
veins  probably  depends  on  the  action  of  heat  and  water.  These 
are  powerful  agents  of  solution.  When  such  solutions  find  their 
way  into  the  cooler  parts  of  a  fissure^  precipitation  begins.' 
Layer  after  layer  is  deposited,  probably  at  secular  intervals,  on 
the  fissure  walls.  The  nature  of  the  deposit  must  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  solution  and  this  will  vary  with  the  source  from 
which  the  solution  proceeds.  When  precipitation  takes  place 
it  will  form  simultaneously  on  the  two  walls  of  the  fissure; 
hence  the  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  (see  Figs.  99  and 
100).  Possibly  some  veins  are  filled  by  a  process  of  8tMima-> 
Hon,  under  the  action  of  dry  heat.  Many  dikes  are  undoubt- 
edly filled  with  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion.  But  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember  that  the  action  of  heat  and  water  must  reduce  the 
deep-seated  rocks  on  a  large  scale  to  a  plastic  condition,  and 
that  such  rocks  are  necessarily  subjected  to  enormous  pressure. 
If,  then,  a  fissure  is  opened  to  them  or  through  them,  such  plastio 
substances  must  be  squeezed  in.  Thus,  apparently,  many  granite 
veins  have  originated,  and  perhaps  also,  some  porphyritic  and 
dioritio  veins.  An  injected  material  has  not  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, a  molten  origin. 

2.  BflfectB  of  the  Barth'8  Ck>oling.  {I)  Lateral  Presmre. 
Heretofore  in  considering  the  phenomena  of  mountains.  Studies 
XXV  and  XXVI,  we  have  discovered  convincing  proofs  of  the 
exertion  of  some  great  lateral  pressure.  On  the  theory  of  a  cool- 
ing and  contracting  globe,  we  find  an  explanation  of  lateral  press- 
ure which,  by  the  majority  of  geologists,  is  held  to  be  the  cause 
of  crustal  wrinkling  and  mountain  development.     It  is,  however, 
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often  objeoted  that  the  whole  possible  shrinkage  in  the  circum- 
ferenoe  of  the  earth  due  to  cooling  from  the  temperature  of  first 
sedimentation  to  the  present,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  yield  the 
surplusage  worked  into  the  folds  and  plications  which  now  exist 
in  the  crust.  This  objection  acquires  weight  from  the  oalcula* 
tions  of  Fisher  and  Dutton,  and  from  the  studies  of  Glaypole  on 
the  considerable  amount  of  shortening  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  section  through  the  Appalachians.  But  it  is  certain 
that  cooling  and  consequent  shrinkage  must  have  developed 
enormous  lateral  pressure,  and  it  is  eminently  probable  that  this 
pressure  found  relief  in  wrinkles  and  plications.  If  the  amount 
of  surplusage  afforded  by  this  means  is  insufficient,  we  shall 
presently  cite  another  source  of  surplusage  which  may  adequately 
supplement  this  one. 

(2)  Evolution  of  Heat,  Enormous  lateral  pressure  resulting 
from  the  earth's  contraction  would  necessarily  produce  more  or 
less  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  crust.  The  motion  would  be  ac- 
companied by  friction,  and  this  would  evolve  very  considerable 
amounts  of  heat.  Mallet  has  shown  that  the  crushing  of  small 
cubes  of  various  kinds  of  rocks  may  be  made  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature  to  the  melting  point.  Much  more  would  the  crushing  press- 
ure resulting  from  the  earth's  contraction.  Mallet  and  others 
have  conceived  that  the  chief  part  of  the  earth's  internal  heat 
may  have  a  mechanical  origin.  This  suggestion  implies  the  non- 
existence of  a  molten  core,  and,  in  fact,  the  diminution  of  heat 
toward  the  centre.  But  we  think  that  while  the  crushing  action 
would  develop  much  heat,  this  cause  is  not  adequate  to  produce 
results  on  such  a  scale  as  the  facts  of  geology  seem  to  require. 
The  whole  earth  has  moved  forward  in  all  its  continental  re- 
gions with  a  harmonious  and  synchronous  development.  This 
would  not  be  unless  all  parts  were  in  physical  sympathy  with 
each  other;  and  we  cannot  well  conceive  a  more  probable  way  in 
which  such  sympathy  could  exist  than  through  a  state  of  general 
plasticity  or  fusion. 

(3)  Seismic  JReeuUe  of  Contraction.  Different  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  must  be  conceived  as  possessing  different  degrees  of 
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strength  and  rigidity.  This  would  result  from  different  rook- 
materials,  mixed  in  different  proportions,  differently  metamor- 
phosed, and  eventually  resting  in  different  positions.  A  strain, 
therefore,  under  which  one  part  would  yield,  would  be  resisted 
by  another  part.  The  stress  would  be  accumulated  in  the  most 
rigid  parts.  But  no  rigidity  and  no  materials  could  resist  all 
stresses  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  earth's  mass.  Every 
part  must  finally  yield.  In  proportion  as  the  stress  was  great,  the 
final  shock  must  be  great.  The  shock  is  an  earthquake  move- 
ment. It  transmits  a  tremor  or  vibration  through  the  crust,  and 
this  may  be  felt  to  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  main 
collapse.  The  frequent  earthquake  tremors,  therefore,  are  in 
part,  merely  the  incidents  of  the  slow  contraction  of  the  earth. 

(4)  Mountain  Making.  The  principal  phenomena  of  moun- 
tains which  theory  must  seek  to  explain  are  as  follows:  (a)  The 
elevation;  (&)  the  folding  and  plication  of  the  strata;  (c)  the 
faulting;  {d)  the  accompanying  heat  and  metamorphism;  (e)  the 
great  thickening  of  the  mountain  strata;  (f)  the  more  f ragmen- 
tal  character  of  the  strata;  {g)  the  elongation  of  the  mountain 
uplift;  (A)  the  direction  of  the  elongation. 

Much  study  has  been  bestowed  on  the  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  and  some  principles  have  been  generally  agreed  upon 
which  we  will  here  concisely  state. 

There  must  have  been  always,  since  the  ocean  existed,  a  sys- 
tem of  ocean  currents.  There  must  also  have  been  mineral  material 
held  in  suspension  in  the  sea  water  and  moved  along  with  the 
currents.  There  must  also  have  been  coarser  materials  rolled  and 
pushed  along.  Some  of  this  matter  was  simply  of  chemical  pre- 
cipitation; some  resulted  from  disintegration  of  shells  and  corals; 
but  the  most  bulky  part  was  detrital.  As  soon  as  the  conti* 
nental  masses  rose  within  reach  of  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents,  mechanical  sediments  existed,  and  these  were  trans- 
ported by  the  currents.  The  currents,  while  originating  in  astro- 
nomical causes,  were  greatly  deflected  and  controlled  by  con- 
tinental shores,  and  even  by  continental  masses  while  yet  in  the 
germ  beneath  sea  level.     Supplies  of  detrital   material    there- 
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f ore,  furnished  from  any  source,  might  be  moved  —  partly  by  flo- 
tation and  partly  by  rolling  and  pushing — for  great  distances 
along  the  line  of  an  ocean  current.  In  the  course  of  ages,  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  along  this  line  would  so  load  the  sea 
bottom  that  subsidence  would  result.  The  accumulation  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step  with  the  subsidence.  Sediments  were  accu- 
mulating on  other  parts  of  the  sea  bottom,  but  not  so  copiously, 
nor  in  so  coarsely  fragmental  a  condition;  for  elsewhere  the 
transporting  power  of  the  water  was  less. 

The  downward  protrusion  of  the  sinking  sea  bottom  exposed 
the  deepest  portion  to  the  fusing  and  metamorphic  action  of  the 
internal  heat.  The  semifusion  and  softening  of  the  deeper  por- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  comparative  freshness  and  unsolidity  of  the 
upper  portion  made  the  line  of  subsidence  a  belt  of  weakness. 
We  are  not  in  this  connection  to  conceive  any  actual  consider- 
able downward  protrusion  along  the  sinking  region.  The  prog- 
ress was  slow.  The  protruding  portion  was  progressively  melted 
off.  A  nearly  uniform  thickness  of  the  crust  was  maintained, 
though  along  this  synclinal  the  exceptional  condition  of  the  ma- 
terials developed  exceptional  lack  of  rigidity. 

Accordingly,  when  in  the  progress  of  contraction,  accumulated 
strains  became  too  great  for  the  crust  to  withstand,  the  yielding, 
the  disturbance,  the  upfolding  would  take  place  along  the  enfee- 
bled synclinal  —  synclinal  in  its  texture  more  than  in  its  form. 
Here  a  fold  would  rise.  Here  a  mashing  together  of  the  softened 
materials  would  take  place.  Here  the  lateral  pressure  would 
most  plicate  the  plastic  sheets  of  sediments.  Here,  in  this  belt 
of  weakness,  would  be  developed  the  motion  due  to  the  contrac- 
tion that  had  taken  place  over  broad  areas  on  either  side.  Here 
the  sea  water  would  find  freest  access,  and  here  the  heat,  most 
readily  transmitted  from  below,  and  most  abundantly  generated 
by  most  extensive  motion,  would  work  most  extensive  meta- 
morphism. 

Thus  a  great  synclinal  fold  became  mashed  together  and  up- 
lifted into  an  anticlinal  mountain  elevation.  This  was  the  com- 
pletion of  a  %ymilinoriurn  —  a  mountain  system  originating  in  a 
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submarine  synclinal.  During  the  severe  ordeal  great  fractures 
must  have  resulted,  and  great  faultings  must  frequently  have 
been  produced.  We  have,  then,  in  this  account,  an  explanation 
which  covers  all  the  demands  of  mountain  phenomena,  except  the 
linear  forms  and  the  direction  of  the  trend;  and  these  we  think 
due  to  other  causes,  to  be  mentioned  in  another  section. 

The  weight  of  the  uplifted  synclinorium  exerted  on  each  side 
an  extraordinary  lateral  pressure.  There  existed,  consequently, 
a  tendency  to  the  uprise  of  other  ridges  parallel  with  the  first. 
When,  in  a  later  age,  the  crust  must  yield  again,  one  or  more 
broad  but  lower  folds  would  rise  alongside  of  the  primitive  uplift. 
Thus,  from  the  central  and  highest  crest  to  the  remotest  parallel 
fold  on  either  side,  and  the  plains  beyond,  a  general  descent  in 
the  extension  of  the  strata  constitutes  a  geanticlinal;  and  the 
meeting  of  two  geanticlinal  slopes  in  the  broad  valley  between 
two  mountain  systems  forms  a  geoBynclincU.  Mountain  folds 
thus  raised  are  destined  to  be  materially  lowered  in  altitude  and 
changed  in  contour  by  the  erosions  of  subsequent  periods. 

§  5.    Geological  Climates. 

1.  Terreetrial  OauseB.  (1)  GreaUr  Heat  and  Cheater 
Uniformity  of  Primitive  Climates.  The  progressive  cooling  of 
the  earth  has  resulted,  necessarily,  in  a  progressive  subsidence  of 
the  surface  temperature.  Heat  from  the  sun  and  heat  from  be- 
neath the  crust  are  two  chief  factors  in  terrestrial  climates.  The 
solar  heat  at  any  point  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  solar 
rays.  The  influence  of  internal  heat  is  the  same  in  all  latitudes 
and  at  all  seasons.  When  the  crust  was  thinner  this  influence 
was  greater,  and  hence  climatic  uniformity  was  greater.  The 
greater  uniformity  extended  through  the  year  and  over  all  lati- 
tudes. When,  therefore,  the  mean  surface  temperature  was 
higher,  it  was  also  more  uniform.  Tropical  climates  prevailed  at 
the  poles  as  well  as  at  the  equator.  This  deduction  is  sustained 
by  the  facts  of  palaeontology. 

(2)  AUeged  Antecedent  HabitaMlity  of  Northern  Regions, 
In  the  earth's  cooling  from  a  molten  state  the  diminution  of  sur- 
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face  heat  would  be  nearly  equal  on  all  sides.  But  the  solar  rays 
would  retard  the  surfaoe  cooling  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  than  in  the  polar.  Consequently,  the  polar  regions 
would  first  attain  a  habitable  temperature.  Chiefly  on  this 
ground  G.  H.  Scribner  has  argued  that  life  began  at  the  pole. 
On  this  and  other  grounds  President  W.  F.  Warren  has  recently 
maintained  that  the  site  of  Paradise  was  at  the  North  Pole.  Ge- 
ology points  out  the  fact  that  the  north  polar  regions  were  once 
the  site  of  a  luxuriant  fauna  and  flora;  that  many  organic  types 
appear  to  have  emigrated  from  the  north,  and  that  many  remain- 
ing there  are  degenerate  forms;  and  science  and  tradition  afford 
other  support  for  this  startling  doctrine.  We  cannot  yet,  how- 
ever, announce  it  as  a  principle  in  geological  history.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  however,  that  the  principle  cited  lends  no  sup- 
port to  the  theory  that  the  first  representatives  of  our  species 
made  their  advent  at  the  pole.  At  the  epoch  of  man's  advent, 
even  if  we  fix  it  in  Tertiary  Time,  the  earth's  geological  progress 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  polar  climate  had  already  become 
inhospitable;  and  the  location  of  the  Paradise  of  our  first  parents 
at  the  North  Pole  is  an  inadmissible  theory. 

(3)  Ultimate  Total  Dissipation  of  Terrestrial  Seal.  There 
is  no  store  of  heat  in  the  earth  so  great  as  not  to  be  ultimately 
exhausted.  If  the  earth  has  not  already  wasted  its  original  sup- 
ply, the  time  will  necessarily  arrive  when  external  sources  must 
furnish  the  only  supply.  As  a  fact,  the  present  stage  of  terres- 
trial cooling  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  thickened  crust  reduces 
to  an  inconsiderable  pittance  all  the  heat  now  reaching  the  sur- 
face from  the  interior.  Our  climates  already  depend  practically 
on  heat  from  the  sun. 

(4)  Vltimate  Mctinction  of  the  Sun.  But  the  sun  itself  is 
cooling,  and  his  destiny  is  just  as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  calculate  the  ages  which  must  elapse  before 
the  sun's  light  and  heat  will  cease  to  reach  the  earth.  That  de- 
pends on  the  sun's  present  temperature  and  the  sun's  mass  and 
density.  His  temperature  is  not  accurately  known;  but  from  the 
most  trustworthy  assumptions  it  has  been  calculated  by  New- 
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oombe  that  the  sun  will  be  as  dense  as  the  earth  in  12yOO0fiOQ 
years.  These  considerations  point  out  an  inevitable  limit  to  the 
present  order  of  things. 

9.   Ifcctra-Terrestrial  OaoseB  of  Olixnates,    Geological 

observation  shows  that  one  or  more  periods  of  extraordinary  cold 
have  passed,  in  the  history  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Much 
study  has  been  bestowed  on  efforts  to  find  a  cause  for  such  a 
vicissitude.  The  following  suggestions  have  been  made:  (a)  The 
radiating  power  of  the  sun  has  been  less  at  certain  periods;  (b) 
The  earth,  with  the  sun  and  solar  system  have  been  transported 
through  colder  regions  of  space;  (o)  Diminished  absorbent  power 
of  the  atmosphere.  These  causes  would  affect  the  whole  earth 
equally.  The  next  two  (not  indeed  extra-terrestrial)  would  affect 
only  certain  regions:  (d)  A  different  arrangement  of  the  conti- 
nental masses  has  caused  a  different  distribution  of  warm  and 
cold  currents;  (e)  Northern  elevation.  The  following  would 
affect  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  alternately:  {/) 
Variations  in  the  amount  of  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic;  (ff)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or 
direction  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  in  reference  to 
perihelion  and  aphelion;  (A)  The  periodic  increase  in  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit.  We  cannot  afford  the  space  even  to 
explain  the  three  astronomical  theories  last  mentioned,  and  the 
others  will  be  at  once  intelligible,  or  may  be  thought  out  by  the 
student. 

§  6.    Tidal  Action  in  the  Earth's  History. 

1.  DeAnitioxiB.  A  tide,  in  general  terms,  is  the  change 
produced  in  the  form  of  a  body  by  the  attraction  exerted  by 
another  body.  Two  spheres  mutually  attracting  become  mutually 
prolate.  The  form  of  each  is  a  prolate  spheroid,  with  its  longer 
axis  in  the  line  passing  through  the  two  centres  of  gravity.  The 
elevations  of  the  prolate  poles  above  the  mean  surface  are  the 
tides.  The  elevation  of  the  pole  opposite  the  tide-producing 
body  is  the  antitide.  The  tide  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
nearer  side  of  the  tide  bearer  is  more  strongly  attracted  than  the 
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Fie.  318.— A  Detobmatiys  Txsb. 
a  m  is  the  tidal  elevation;  b  n^ 
the  anti-tidal  elevation ;  c  o  and 
d  p  are  the  tidal  depressions. 


centre;  and  the  antitide  from  the  fact  that  the  centre  is  more 
strongly  attracted  than  the  farther  side.  In  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, the  tidal  attraction  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  side  a.  Then  a  m 
is  the  tidal,  and  b  n  the  antitidal  ele- 
vation,  o  o  and  d  p  are  the  tidal  de- 
pressions. The  tide  raised  in  the 
ocean  by  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
and  sun  are  well  known.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  liquid  film 
should  exist.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  tide-bearing  body  should  be  dis- 
tinctly plastic.  It  has  been  shown 
that  if  the  earth  were  as  rigid  as  glass, 
the  moon's  attraction  would  raise  a 
tide  in  it  three-fifths  as  high  as  the 
tide  in  the  water-covered  earth;  and 
if  the  earth  were  all  steel,  the  tide  would  be  still  one-third  as 
high  as  it  is  at  present.  The  whole  earth  then  yields  to  the  lunar 
tidal  attraction.  There  is  no  matter  so  rigid  as  not  to  be  rela- 
tively plastic  and  yielding  in  the  presence  of  the  enormous  forces 
exerted  upon  each  other  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Seismic  Oonsequences  of  Tidal  ActloxL    From 

what  has  just  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  moon's  attraction 
subjects  the  earth's  crust  to  strains  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
secular  contraction.  The  moon  must,  therefore,  contribute  some- 
thing to  earthquake  phenomena.  There  must,  then,  be  a  connec- 
tion in  times  of  occurrence  between  such  phenomena  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  shown,  especially 
by  M.  Alexis  Perrey,  that  these  phenomena  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  (a)  When  the  moon  is  in  perigee;  {h)  When  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  thus  uniting  their 
actions;  (o)  When  the  moon  is  near  the  meridian.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  tidal  agency  in  earthquakes  is  fully  estab- 
lished. 

3.  Tidal  Brolution  of  Heat.    It  will  at  once  occur  to 
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the  student  that  motions  in  the  crust  caused  by  tidal  disturbance 
must  evolve  some  heat,  like  the  motions  resulting  from  contrac- 
tion. But  we  have  not  the  requisite  data  as  yet  for  determining 
whether  or  not  the  heat  generated  in  this  way  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  thermal  phenomena  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  even  any 
important  proportion  of  them.  Here,  however,  are  causes  in 
action,  and  they  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

4.  Tidal  Influenoe  on  MotionB  of  the  Barih  and 

Moon.  (1)  Lagging  of  the  Tide.  If  the  terrestrial  tide  re- 
sponded instantly  to  the  moon's  attraction,  the  summit  of  the  tide 
would  be  always  under  the  moon.  But  owing  to  the  viscosity 
even  of  fluid  substances,  the  tide  lags.  That  is,  the  moon  is 
always  farther  west  than  the  apex  of  the  tide.     In  the  accom- 
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FlO.  219.— iLLVBTBATIMa  ▲  LAOOOfa  TiDB. 

panying  figure,  if  Q  is  the  earth's  centre  and  C  the  position  of 
the  moon,  then  the  apex  of  the  lunar  tide  will  be  at  S  instead  of 
A.  That  is,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  it  will  have  carried  the  point  ^  to  ^  while  the  tide  is 
completing  its  rise  after  the  culmination  of  the  moon. 

(3)  Retardation  of  the  EartKs  Rotation,  Now,  when  the 
earth,  the  tide,  and  the  moon  are  in  the  relative  positions  shown 
in  Fig.  219,  the  moon's  attraction  on  the  tidal  protuberance,  in 
excess  of  its  attraction  on  the  more  remote  antitidal  protuberance 
J9,  tends  to  turn  the  earth  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its 
actual  rotation.  That  is,  the  earth's  rotation  is  opposed.  The 
length  of  the  day  isifusreased.  Calculation  shows  that  the 
amount  of  this  increase  is  quite  appreciable. 

(3)  DimintUion  of  the  Earth^a  ObkUeness,     This  is  a  neoes- 
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sary  aocompaniment  of  diminished  velocity  of  rotation.  This 
fact  implies  that  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth  has 
diminished,  during  long  secular  intervals  of  time,  more  than  the 
polar  circumference.  Consequently,  a  greater  lateral  pressure 
has  been  experienced  in  the  latitudinal  (east  and  west)  direction 
than  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  This  excess  of  latitudinal 
pressure  would  produce  effects  having  a  meridional  trend;  and 
this  excess  of  equatorial  shrinkage  would  supplement  the  shrink- 
age due  to  general  contraction.  The  surplusage  in  the  length  of 
the  circumference  thus  resulting,  added  to  the  surplusage  result- 
ing from  general  cooling  contraction,  might  afford  all  the  sur- 
plusage wrought  into  the  folds  and  plications  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  thus  obviate  a  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  mountain 
making  stated  on  page  292. 

(4)  Increase  of  the  Moon^s  Distance.  Referring  again  to 
Fig.  219,  we  may  consider  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  tide  3  on 
the  moon's  motion  in  the  orbit  SI.  This  influence  is  plainly 
acoelerative.  But,  if  the  moon's  velocity  is  increased,  its  cen- 
trifugal tendency  is  increased.  It  therefore  recedes  from  the 
earth  and  revolves  in  a  larger  orbit.  These  actions  and  reac- 
tions have  existed  as  long  as  the  earth  and  moon  have  existed  as 
separate  bodies.  We  must  therefore  contemplate  a  time  when 
the  moon  was  much  nearer  the  earth  than  at  present,  and  conse- 
quently revolved  with  a  higher  velocity. 

5.  High  FrimitiTe  Tides.  On  these  grounds,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Professor  Ball  that  in  early  times  —  perhaps 
during  the  Palaeozoic  ^on  —  the  proximity  of  the  moon  caused 
enormously  high  tides  in  the  oceans,  and  thus  accelerated  the 
processes  of  erosion  and  deposition,  and  shortened  correspond- 
ingly the  time  required  for  the  geological  work  accomplished.  If 
such  increase  of  tidal  action  ever  existed,  the  thickness  and 
coarseness  of  the  strata  would  testify  to  it.  But  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  appear  to  have  been  quietly  deposited,  under  conditions 
not  very  different  from  those  now  existing.  If  we  extend  our 
observations  back  through  the  Eozoic  formations,  we  discover 
some  evidences  of  superior  energy  in  the  geologic  forces,  but  no 
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such  indications  of  extreme  violence  as  the  suggestion  of  Pro* 
fessor  Ball  implies.  Still,  the  reasoning  is  sound,  and  we  are  yet 
at  liberty  to  conclude  that  extreme  tidal  energy  left  its  record  in 
those  primordial  sediments  which  have  been  in  later  times  com- 
pletely melted  away. 

6.    Ingraiiied  Meridional  Trends  in  the  Earth's 

Orustal  Structure,  Lunar  tides  existed  on  the  earth  while 
it  was  yet  molten.  They  existed  during  the  incrustive  stage,  and 
were  more  considerable  than  at  present  in  proportion  as  the  cube 
of  the  moon's  distance  was  less.  The  superior  density  and 
viscosity  of  the  molten  fluid  would,  however,  determine  a  lower 
tide  than  if  produced  in  water.  Recurring  again  to  Fig.  219,  it 
is  seen  that  the  moon  tends  to  pull  the  lagging  tide  around 
toward  the  west.  In  a  molten  globe  there  would  be  some  actual 
slipping  westward.  This  would  be  greatest,  on  the  average, 
along  the  equator.  The  effect  of  this  slipping,  on  the  forming 
crust,  would  be  to  impart  a  non-homogeneous  structure.  Lines  of 
structure  running  nearly  north  and  south  would  be  ingrained  in 
the  crust.  So  much  would  result  from  lunar  tidal  action  on  the 
primitive  crust. 

But  the  slow  subsidence  of  the  equatorial  protuberance 
during  the  secular  diminution  of  the  earth's  rotational  velocity, 
would  produce  a  result  of  a  similar  nature.  The  excess  of  lateral 
pressure  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  earth  would  be  analogous  to 
the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  retarded  tide.  Any  results  pro- 
duced would  have  a  meridional  trend.  Meridional  lines  of  struc- 
ture would  determine  meridional  predispositions  to  yield  and 
take  shape,  under  the  action  of  any  causes  affecting  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  lines  of  meridional  structure  and  predisposition  deter* 
mined  by  these  two  causes  were  primordial  features.  Hence,  if 
afterward,  the  secular  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  earth  should 
tend  to  develop  wrinkles  without  determinate  direction,  as 
would  be  the  case,  these  meridional  ingrained  predispositions 
would  give  a  majority  of  them  a  north  and  south  direction.  In 
the  equatorial  zone,  the  excess  of  east  and  west  pressure  would 
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tend  direotly  to  produce  meridional  wrinkles.  Thus  we  discover 
causes  why  the  primitive  mountains  assumed  elongated  forms; 
and  why  the  direction  of  the  elongation  was  approximately  north 
and  south. 

This  theory  is  not  claimed  as  one  generally  recognized  among 
geologists.  The  suggestions  are  recent.  But  some  causes 
operated  to  produce  all  the  results  enumerated  on  page  293  as 
mountain  features  to  be  explained  by  a  final  theory,  and  these 
views  are  submitted  as  at  least  plausible  and  deserving  of  study. 

%  7.    Gtootechtonic  and  Scenographio  Beaolta. 

The  dynamic  actions  which  have  given  shape  to  the  earth's 
periphery  are  strictly  subjects  of  geological  investigation.  The 
results  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  causes.  The  descrip- 
tion of  mountains,  continents,  oceans,  and  other  physiographic 
features  belongs  to  geology.  Such  descriptions  may  be  gathered 
together  under  a  separate  head  and  designated  ^'physical 
geography  ";  but  so  far  physical  geography  is  only  a  branch  of 
geology.  It  is  a  grouping  of  a  certain  class  of  structural  facts; 
but  without  the  attempt  to  interpret  them  and  ascertain  their 
meaning  and  unity.  Physical  geography  should  be  taught  and 
understood  as  an  essential  part  of  geology. 

It  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  review  here  the  earth's 
physiographic  features,  and  trace  their  connection  with  the 
causes  that  have  been  passed  under  review  in  this  Chapter.  The 
method  of  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  however,  has  led  us  con- 
tinually to  an  observation  of  these  features  as  the  grounds  and 
suggestions  for  the  principles  there  induced.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  shall  pass  on  to  other  branches  of  the  science  which 
deserve  prominent  treatment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
PROGRESS  OF  TERRESTRIAL  LIFE. 

Definitions.  Each  Age  and  Period  of  the  world's  history 
has  been  characterized  by  its  special  assemblages  of  animals  and 
plants.  Many  of  the  remains  of  these  have  been  imbedded  in  the 
sediments  of  the  time,  and  have  become  fossilized.  When  we 
examine  to-day  the  rocks  resulting  from  these  sediments,  the  fos- 
sil forms  are  disclosed,  and  serve  as  the  stamp  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  alive.  Fossils  are,  therefore,  a  most  important  means 
for  the  determination  of  a  formation.  We  shall  not,  in  this 
course,  attempt  to  lead  the  student  far  into  this  subject.  We 
have  shown,  in  Studies  XXX-XXXIV,  something  about  the 
method  of  studying  fossils.  In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  give, 
for  convenient  reference,  an  outline  tabular  exhibit  of  the  dassi- 
JiccUion  of  fossils^  and  sketch  some  of  the  most  prominent  fossil 
types  which  have  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  history  of 
life. 

JFbssilizatio7i.  A  fossil  is  whatever  reproduces  for  us  any- 
thing of  the  form  or  structure  of  an  organic  being  no  longer 
living.  It  may  be:  (1)  The  real  substance  of  the  organism,  like 
a  shell,  or  bone,  so  recent  as  to  have  been  little  altered.  (2)  The 
perfect  form  and  structure  of  the  organism,  but  with  the  original 
substance  replaced  by  other  mineral  matter.  This  is  a  true  pet- 
rif action.  The  replacing  mineral  is  commonly  calotte  or  silica/ 
sometimes  pyrites,  or  other  substance.  In  fossil  wood  it  is  fre- 
quently opal.  (3)  The  fossil  may  be  a  mere  impression  of  the 
exterior  of  the  organism,  made  originally  in  the  soft  mud  of  the 
sea  bottom.  The  shell,  or  coral,  may  be  completely  removed; 
but,  with  gutta-percha,  putty,  sulphur,  or  plaster,  the  mould  may 
.  be  filled,  and  the  form  of  the  original  organism  sometimes  very 
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perfectly  restored.  In  some  cases  the  mould  is  found  filled  with 
stony  matter.  (4)  The  fossil  may  be  a  mere  c<i8t  of  the  interior 
of  a  shell  or  other  organism.  The  soft  muddy  or  sandy  filling  of 
the  interior  became  consolidated,  and  afterward  the  organism 
wasted  away.  Such  casts  often  preserve  very  perfectly  the  mus- 
cular scars  or  vascular  impressions  on  the  interior  of  a  sfaelL 

Horizontail  Range  of  Fossils,  This  is  simply  the  geographi- 
cal area  over  which  a  fossil  species  may  be  found.  Some  of  the 
older  species  have  been  discovered  in  many  different  regions  and 
countries.  This  wide  range  becomes  of  great  service  in  identify- 
ing formations  at  remote  points.  The  extent  of  the  horizontal 
range  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  uniformity  of  physical  condi- 
tions when  the  animals  lived.  Diverse  conditions  at  distant 
points  necessitated  diverse  faunas.  Thus  it  happens,  sometimes, 
that  equivalent  formations  hold  different  assemblages  of  fossils. 

Vertical  Range  of  Fossils,  This  refers  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  species,  or  other  type,  in  formations  older  or  newer, 
throughout  a  certain  vertical  range.  It  implies  that  a  species 
survived  changes  in  physical  conditions  which  separated  succes- 
sive periods,  and  which  exterminated  most  of  its  fellows.  It 
implies  that  the  physical  changes  were  not  great,  or  that  the 
species  possessed  great  tenacity  of  life.  Hence  species  with 
great  vertical  range  are  generally,  also,  species  of  wide  geograph- 
ical distribution.  As  a  rule,  species  are  confined  to  a  single 
formation.  Sometimes  they  range  vertically  into  one  or  more 
higher  formations.  Sometimes,  after  disappearing  from  overly- 
ing strata  of  changed  constitution,  a  species  reappears  in  a  still 
higher  stratum  formed  under  a  recurrence  of  the  former  physical 
conditions.  Its  temporary  disappearance  indicates,  therefore,  not 
extinctiony  but  migration  to  some  more  congenial  region. 

Colonies,  so  called  by  Barrande,  are  incidents  of  migrations 
of  faunas.  A  colony  is  an  assemblage  of  fossils  reputed  charac- 
teristic of  a  certain  age,  interstratified  in  a  formation  containing 
its  own  reputed  characteristic  fossils.  Thus  Barrande  brought  to 
light  in  Bohemia  a  colony  of  Silurian  fossils  3,400  feet  deep  in 
the  midst  of  a  Cambrian  group.     In  such  case  it  is  evident  that 
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the  included  colony  is  not  properly  characteristic  of  a  different 
age.  The  colony,  and  the  fauna  in  which  it  colonized,  were  con- 
temporaneous, but  living  in  different  regions,  separated  by  some 
barrier.  The  removal  of  this  permitted  the  commingling  of  the 
two  populations. 

SECTION   I  — MOST  IMPORTANT  TYPES  OF  PLANTS  AND 

ANIMALS. 

[Knmbers  in  parenthesiB  refer  to  Figures  in  thii  work.] 

L— PLANTS. 

SBRIES  I.— CBYPTOOAHS. 

STEM  I.  THALLOPHTTES. -Consisting  wholly  of  ceUular  tis- 
sue.   Growing  mostly  in  fronds,  or  other  spreading  forms, 
without  proper  stems  or  leaves. 
OliASS  I.  AliOAE. — Those  living  in  the  sea  are  Thalassophttes  (206) ; 

those  in  fresh  water,  Htdbophttes. 
ORDER  I.   UNICELLULAR  THALLOPHYTES.— Including  Diaiamaeem,  of 
microscopic  size,  and  having  silicious  shields.    Other  fossil 
Algte  are  not  thoroughly  classified. 
OliASS  H.  FUVOI.— GLASS  III.  UOHXHS.— Not  geologically 

important. 
STEM  II.  BUYOTBYTKB-iAnogens). 
OliASS  I.  KUSOIKA.— Moss-like. 
ORDER  I.  HEPATIOE.— Liverworts.    ORDER  11.  B RYO I DE>e.— Mosses. 
STEM  III.  PTEBIDOPHYTES  (Aerogenaj.—YaacvdBx  Crypto- 

gams. 
GLASS  I.  FILIGAOBA. — Ferns.    The  following  Families  are  recog- 
nized: 
HffmenophyUaeetB,  aphenoptm^idm,  J^aUBopieridm,  ITeuropteridtdp 
Cardiopt0ridw,  Alsth^pteridm,  PecopteridtB,  Twniapteridm^ 
Also,  from  stems  we  have  the  genera  CatUaptens^  Meffophyium, 
Bsaronitu. 
GLASS  II.  BHIZOGABPBA.— Hydropterids. 
GLASS  m.   GALAMABTSa. 

J'amily  1.  lB!gwi«efe<9.— Horse-tails.     8,  Calamitocp.— Calamites.    4. 
AnnularUed.    Annularia,  AslerophyUum,  SphenophyUum. 
GLASS  IV.  LYGOPOBIAOBX. 

JVMMilyl.  LyeopikdietB,  Psilophyton.  8,  Zepidoden^rwiB,  Lepidih 
dendron,  Ulodendron,  HcUonia.  4,  aigilUiriem,  SigU' 
laria,  Stigmaria, 
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SERIES  IL-PKAVEBOGAKS. 

STEM  IV.  &TMNOSPERMS.-Seed  not  inclosed. 

ORDER  I.  CYCADACE>£.— Carboniferous  Tl^t//20Mya  and  many  Meso- 

zoic- genera. 
ORDER  II.  C0RDMTEJE,.''Cardaite8. 
ORDER  III.   CONIFER>E.-Pines,  Firs,  etc. 
STEM  V.  ANGIOSPERMS.-Seed  inclosed. 
GLASS   I.    KONOOOTYLEBONS.  —  Endogens.      Mostly   parallel- 
veined  leaves. 
GLASS  n.    BIOOTTLEBONS.— Exogens.    Netted-veined  leaves. 

IL  — ANIMAL& 
STEM  I.-PBOTOZOA. 

Chiefly  microscopic,  with  no  definite  typical  form,  without  specialized  organs, 

and  mostly  with  asexual,  as  well  as  sexual  reproduction. 
GLASS  I.     KONBRA.~Of   completely   homogeneous,    structureless 

protoplasm. 
GLASS  IL    BHIZOPOBA. —Body  consisting  chiefly  of  simple  saroode. 
ORDER  I.   FORAMINIFERA  (Polythalamia).  —  Having  a  one^shambered 
or  many-chambered  shell,  calcareous,  rarely  sandy,  silicious, 
or  chitinous. 
SUB'ORDER  I.    IMPERFORATA,— Reeeptaculites.    IL  PER- 
FOR  A  TA. —  Olobigerina,  Nummidites,  Orbitoidea,  Fumi- 
lina,  Eozodn.    (220,  222.) 
ORDER  II.  RADIOLARiA(Polycistina).     111.  LOBOSA.    Amcsba.    (221.) 

STEM  II.-CGELENTEBATA. 

GLASS  L  SPONQLS. — (Porifera.    Amorphozoa.)    Sponges. 
GLASS  n.    AITTHOZOA.     (Polypi.     ZoGphyta.)     Radiated,  mostly 

with  a  calcareous  skeleton,  having  radial  septa.    Skeleton 
known  as  coral. 
ORDER  I.  ALCYONARIA.— (Octocoralla.)    With  eight  radial  divisions. 
ORDER  II.  ZOANTHARI A.— Having  twelve  or  more  radial  divisions. 
Most  Palasozoic  corals  belong  here. 
SUB-ORDER  ANTIPA  TW^i^/A.— Hanng  an  internal  homy  axis. 
SUB-ORDER  ACTINARIA.-^WithoMt  calcareous  skeleton.     Not 

fossilized. 
SUB-ORDER  MADREPORARIA  (Zoantharia  SclerodermaU).— 
Having  a  calcareous  skeleton. 

Group  1.    Tetracoralla  (Rugosa).— Cup  Corals.    Four  systems 
or  fascicles  of  septa.    See  Studies  XXX,  XXXI. 
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jWMMily  1.  ln€»pUtm, — Interseptal  chambers  empty  or  with  feeble 
dissepimeDts — tabnlie  and  cellular  contents  wanting. 
Septa  well  developed.  Cyathiform,  simple.  AmpUxuB 
(114,  116,  118.  119). 

.Family  9,  ^oj^M*.— Tabulffi  or  cells  or  both  fill  the  visceral  cavity. 

Sub -Family  Diaphbaomatophoea. —  Tabula  complete;  cellular  en- 
dotheca  wanting  or  feebly  developed.  Septa  regularly 
radiate.  Zaphrentis  (112,  118,  117),  Streptekuma  (VK^ 
124). 

Sub-Fam.  Pleokophoba. — Tabulie  incomplete,  present  only  in  central 
part  of  visceral  cavity;  cellular  tissue  in  peripheral  part. 
Cyathophyllxm  (116,  120,  121),  Hdiophyllum  (180,  182» 
188),  Acervularia  (188,  189),  DiphyphyUum  (141-148), 
Lithostrotion  (140;. 

Sub-Fam.  Ctstophora.— Whole  interior  filled  with  vesicular  tissue. 
Cystiphyllum  (184-186). 
Chroup  8.    Hexacoralla. — Septa  mostly  in   multiples   of   six. 
Here  belong  the  "honey-comb"  corals. 

msmily  1.  ^TiHdw. —  Compound,  cells  united,  small.  Septa  few, 
mostly  rudimentary.    Walls  perforated. 

Sttb-Fam.  FAVosiTiNiE. —  Massive,  without  coBuenchyma.  Cells  long, 
prismatic,  divided  by  numerous  tabuLe.  Walls  pierced  by 
numerous  perforations.  Septa  six  or  twelve,  often  reduced 
to  mere  longitudinal  raised  stria  on  the  walls.  FavoaiteB 
(144-149,  152),  Alveolites  (158,  154),  Limaria  (155,  156)» 
Cfladopora  (157,  158). 
0LA88  m.  HYBBOKEBTTSA  (Hydrozoa).—  Hydras  and  Sea  Net- 
tles. Fixed,  poljrp-like,  small,  undivided  by  radial  septa. 
Skeleton  calcareous,  chitinous,  or  wanting. 
ORDER  HYDRO! DA  (Hydrophora). 

l^tetMily  «fw»a««jH>rt4l«.— [Probably  a  "comprehensive"  type  unit- 
ing characters  of  Foraminifera,  Sponges,  Hydroida,  and 
Tetracoralla.  Probably  also  Eozodn  belongs  in  near  rela- 
tion] (228-227). 

SUB-ORDER  GRAPTOLITID^, 

STEM  III.-ECHINODEBMATA. 

OXiASS  I.    OBINOIDBA. —  Sea  Lilies.    Crinoids.     Supported  by  a 

stem.  Visceral  organs  inclosed  by  calcareous  plates  sym- 
metrical in  form  and  disposition.  Five  to  ten  arms  spring 
from  the  border  of  the  cup,  and  these  are  fringed  with 
pinnules. 
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ORDER  1.    ENCRINOIDEA  (Paleeocrinoidea)  (233). —Armed  Sea  LUies. 

Rhizocrinus  (232),  ForbesiocrinMs  (234). 
ORDER  II.    CYSTOIDEA.—  Cvstids.    Short^temmed  or  sessile.    Arms 

feebly  developed.    Palaeozoic.     Caryoerinus. 
ORDER  III.    BLASTOiDEA.~Nut    shaped    or    oval,    armless,    short- 
stemmed.    Cup  of  thirteen  regidarly  disposed  principal 
pieces.    Pentremitea, 
CLASS  n.    ASTEBOIDSA.—  Sea  Stars.    Star  Fishes. 
CLASS  m.    BOHINOXBSA.— Sea  Urchins. 
CLASS  IV.    HOLOTHUAOIDSA.— Sea  Cucumbers.    Holothurians. 

STEM  IV.-VERMES. 

The  four  lower  classes  of  Worms  are  scarcely  known  fossil. 
CLASS  ANNBLIBA.— With  cylindrical  segmented  body  and  ohitin- 

ous  integument.  Serpula,  Spirarbiaf  CotTitUitea,  Seoliihus, 

STEM  v.- MOLLUSC  A. 

DIVISION  A.-MOLLUSOOIDEA. 
CLASS  I.    BB70Z0 A  (Polyzoa). —  Colonies   of    small   animals   sur- 
rounded by  a  membranous  or  calcified  integument,  and 
forming  branched  moss -like  or  membranous  compound 
structures.    In  general  aspect  much  resembling  Hydrozoa. 

Sub-Class  I.    Sntoprocta. — No  representatives  fossil. 

Sub-Class  n.    Bctoprocta. 

family  4.  r0t%ettellid<g, — FenesteUa,  Polypora,  Archimedes, 

rmmUy  S.    nUodietyonida.—Ptilodictya,  Coecmium. 

JFanUiy  10,   ChwteUdas, —  In  masses  resembling  diminutiye  Fc^oosi* 
tidm,  but  without  connecting  pores.    MontietUipora, 
CLASS  n.    BBACHIOPOBA  (Palliobranchiata).— Brachiopods. 

Compare  Studies  XXXHI  and  XXXIV. 
ORDER  I.  PLEUROPYGIA.— Hinge     structure     and    arm     supports 
wanting. 

X^amtiy  1.   JAnguiidm. — Lingula,  Lin{^Ua,  LingtUepis,  Olottidta, 

JFamUly  9.    Oboiidw, — Obolus,  Obolella,  Trematis. 

r^wmUy  3.   IHseinidiB.'—Discina,  OrHculmdea, 

VmmUy  4,    TrimereUidtB. —  Monomerella,  Trimerellaf  Dinobolus, 

runUiy  S.    Craniadm.— Crania, 
ORDER  II.  APYGIA. — ^Always  calcareous,  with  hinge  structure.     With 
or  without  arm-supports. 

rmmlly  2.    Broduetidm. — Producta,  ChoneteSy  Produetella, 

JFamMy  9,  atrophofnenidw.—Orthia  (166, 171),  Streptorhynchus,  Or- 
thieina,  Strophomena  (167,  168,  190,  192),  Leptmna,  Trap- 
idoleptuSf  Skenidiumy  Vitulina, 
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J^Mily  8,   KoninekiHi4w,—K^omnekia.    None  American. 
JVMM«ly4.    apWiferida.— SpiHfera  (161,  163,  164,  165,  172,  174), 

Spiriferina,    Cyrtia,    Cyrtina  (170).    Syringothyris  (181, 

183),    Sprigera  (179,  180).    Nudeospira,    Merista,    Men* 

ateUa,  Betzia,  Unciies, 
VamUy  S.   Atrypidm.-'Atrypa    (175-177),     Ccslospiray    Zygospira 

(178) 
JFamily  6,   Bhyttehonellidw.^RhyncTionella,     Leiorhynchus,     Di- 

merdla,  CamereUa,  Peniamerus,  Stricklandia. 
Vmmily  7.    BtringoeephalidiiB, — StringocepKcd^is,     None  American. 
EmmUy  8.   Theddeidof.—Theda.    None  American. 
JfmwUly  9,    Terebraiulidm.—  Terebratida     (184-186),       Oyptonella, 

BenaaeloMria,  Meganteris,  Centranella  (187,  188). 

DIVISION  B.- MOLLUSC  A  Proper. 
CLASS  1.    ULMBLLIBSAKOHIATA  (150,  160).— Kquivalve  Bi- 

yalves.    See  Study  XXXIII. 
ORDER  I.    ASIPHONIDA.— Mantle  lobes  divided,  siphon  wanting,  pal- 
lial  impression  without  sinus. 
DIVISION  A,    MONOMTARIA.— Only   one    (hinder)    adductor 
muscle.     Oairea,  QryphoM^  Exogyra,  Bsmopeden,  Aviou- 
lopeden, 
DIVISION  B.    ffETEBOMTABIA.^Two    unequal    adductors. 
Cartilage  separated  in  numerous  isolated  pits  or  furrows. 
Avicula.    Pterinea, 
DIVISION  C.   ROMOMYARIA.^Two  equal  adductors.     Cyrto- 
donta,  Nucula,  PakBoneilo,  Schizodus,  Cardinia. 
ORDER  II.  SIPHONIDA.— Siphon  present;  mantle  lobes  more  or  less 
united. 
DIVISION  A.    INTEaRIPALLIATA.—FeJlia.l  impression  with- 
out sinus.    Lucina,   Conocardiwn,   Oypricardxniat  San^ 
guifwlaria. 
DIVISIONS,    SINUPALLIATA. 

Solenopsis,   Cardiomarphaf  Edmondia,  Allorimna,  Sctn- 
guinolites. 
CLASS  II*    OASTBBOPOBA   (Glossophora.     Cephalophora).— Uni- 
valves. 
Sub-Olass  I.    Scaphopoda. — ^Tubular,  open  at  both  ends.    Derk- 

talium. 
Subclass  IIL    Oaateropoda  Proper. 
ORDER  I.  PROSOBRANCHIA.— Qills  anterior  to  the  heart.     Metop- 
ioma,  BdUropKon,  Cydonema,  Sdhpea,  PlcUyceraa,  Pkh 
tyostomay  Loxanema. 
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ORDER  ii.  HETEROPODA.— Mostly  naked.    Unimportant   palaaonto- 

logically. 
ORDER  III.  OPISTHOBRANCHIA.— Scarcely  known  as  Pal»ozoic. 
ORDER  IV.  PULMONATA.— Air-breathing.    Pupoy  Dendropupa. 
8ub-ClaM  IV.    Pteropoda. — TerUaculites,  Hyolithes^  Canularta. 

0LAS8  m.    OBPHALOPOBA  (Cephalophora)  Cephalopods. 
ORDER  TETRABRANCHIATA  (286).— Having   an   external   chambered 

shell. 
SUB-ORDER  L    J^A  UTILOIDE A,—Shell     straight,    bent,    or 

coiled.   Sutures  mostly  simple  or  slightly  sinuate.   Siphonal 

cornets  directed  backwards. 
XktwUly  1.    Orthoceruiidof, —  Straight  or  slightly  bent.     Orihoceraa. 

(285,  287.) 
.FVimily  3,    €yrtoceratid€B»—  Simply  bent.     Ci/rtoeeras  (288),  Fhrag- 

fnoceras. 
WmmUff  4.   N»uHiid€B.—  Ck)iled  in  a  plane.     Oyroctras  (289),  LUur 

itea,    Ifautilua. 
v^umily  s.   Tr^choeeratidm,-^  Coiled  in  a  conical  spire.    Troehoceras. 
SUB-ORDER  IL    AMMONOIDEA  (240).— Shell  coiled  variously 

or  straight.    Suture  line  undulate,  lobed  or  foliaceoua. 

Siphon  cylindrical,  marginal. 
WamUy  t,    Clym^nidtt, —  Umbilicus  wide.     Siphon  internal.    Cly- 

menia, 
JFtomily  9.   QoniatUidm,—  Siphon  thick,  external.     GonitUiies, 
A  large  Sub-Order,  but  the  remaining  genera  are  post-Palaeozoic. 

STEM  VI.- ARTHROPOD  A. 

OXiASS  I.  0BTT8TA0BA. — Respiration  aquatic.    Exoskeleton  ohitin- 

ous  or  sub-calcareous. 
8ab-01aM  H.    Oirripedia.— Attached  when  adult. 
Sub-Olass  m.    Bntomostraca.— Carapace  homy,  composed  of 
one  or  more  pieces. 
ORDER  I.    OSTRACODA— Carapace     of     two    valves.      LeperditiOy 

CytTiere, 
ORDER  IX.  PHYLLOCARIDA— Feet  serving  as  gills.  Ceratiocaris. 
ORDER  X.  TRILOBITA(281).— Body  more  or  less  trilobed.  Cephalic 
shield  usually  with  a  pair  of  sessile  eyes.  Thorax  with 
movable  segments,  and  caudal  shield  (pygidium)  with  con- 
solidated segments.  Paradoxides  (228),  DikeUoc^halua^ 
Phacapa,  Calymene  (229,  280),  Proetua,  Idehaa,  Aeid- 
tupia,  Aaaphua,  Illcanua, 
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ORDER  XI.    MEROSTOMATA. 

Eu/rypteru8,  Fterygoius. 
Sub-01a*s  IV.    Malacostraca. 
CLASS  n.    ARACHNID  A.— Scorpions  and  Spiders. 

ORDER  I     PEDI PALPI. ^Scorpions.    Abdomen  distinctly  segmented. 
ORDER  II.    ARANEIDA.— Spiders.    Head  and  thorax  consolidated. 
OIiASS  m.    MYBIAFOBA.— Myriapods.    XylobittSy  Archiulua. 
CLASS  IV.    IKSSCTA. 

STEM  VII.-VERTEBRATA. 

CLASS  I.    PISCBS.— Fishes. 
ORDER  I.    TELEOSTEI.— Common  bony  fishes.    Not  Palieozoic. 
ORDER  II.    GANOIDEL— Endoskeleton  generally  only  partially  ossified. 
Exoskeleton  in  the  form  of  ganoid  sqales,  plates,  or  spines. 
Caudal  fin  mostly  unsymmetrical  or  **  heterocercal ",  but 
sometimes  '*homocercal." 
DIVISION  I.    LEPIDOGANOIDEL'-^^oskeieton  of  scales  of 
moderate  size.      Endoskeleton  partly  ossified,    i^itoonia- 
cu8y  Onychodua  (242),  Lepidoaleus  (249-251). 
DIVISION  IL    PLACOGANOIDEI.—  Read  and  more  or  less  of 
the  body  protected  by  large  ganoid  plates.      CepTiakupis 
(245),  PUHchthya  (244),  Coceoateus  (246),  Boihriolepia  (247), 
Scaphaapia,  Palcaaapia,  Dinichthya  (241). 
ORDER  III.  ELASMOBRANCHII   (Selachia,   Placoidei).— Sharks,   Bays, 
and  ChimasraB.    Skull  and  lower  jaw  well  developed,  but 
no  cranial  bones.    Vertebral  column  cartilaginous.    Ezo- 
skeleton  placoid,  consisting  of  grains  or  tubercles. 
SUB-ORDER  L  JJOiOC^Pff^ii.^Jaws  covered  by  broad  plates. 
SUB-ORDER  IL  PL^WO>STOif/.— Sharks  and  Rays. 

Section  I.    Cestraphori  (243). —  Back  teeth  obtuse.    Acrodua^ 

Onch^ia, 
Section  II.    Selacbii  —  True  Sharks  and  Dog  Fishes. 
Section  III.    Batides. —  Rays  and  Skates.    Body  transversely 
flattened. 
ORDER  IV.    DIPNOI  (Protopteri).—  Notochord  persistent.    Ceratodua, 
CLASS  n.    AMPHIBIA.— Frogs,   Toads,    Salamanders,   Coeoilians, 

and  extinct  Labyrinthodonts. 
ORDER  I.    URODELA(Ichthyomorpha).— Tailed  Amphibians.    Notear- 

lier  than  Permian. 
ORDER  II.    ANOURA  (Batrachia.    Theriomorpha).— Frogs  and  Toads 
or  Tailless  Amphibians.      Not  known  earlier  than  Te> 
tiary. 
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ORDER  iV.  LABYRINTHODONTA.—AU  extinct.  SaUmandriform.  Pro- 
tected with  scnlptured  bony  pistes.  Teeth  with  "laby- 
rinthine "  structure. 

Section  I.  Euolypta. — Cranial  bones  strongly  sculptured.  Lah- 
yrinthodon. 

Section  VI.  Ganogephala  (Arohegosauria). — Vertebral  column 
notochordal.  Archegosaunis,  Trtmerorachia,  Rachitomtta, 
JSryops,  AmpMbamiis. 

Section  X.  Microsaukia. —  Ossification  of  limbs  incomplete. 
Dendrerpeton,  Sylonomus,  Hylerpetan,  Sauropua, 

Other  American  Labyrinthodonts:  Tuditanus,  LeptophraetuBy 
PeHoUf  BapheteSf  CoUetoMtunta,  DictyoeepJiolus,  Oricotua, 

CLASS  ju.  beftHiIA. 

ORDER  I.  CHELONIA.^Turtles  and  Tortoises.    All  post-Pal»02oic. 
ORDER  II.  PLESIOSAURIA    (Sauropterygia).— Head  small  and  neck 

long.    Phaioaaurua  (254),  Nothoaa/urua,  Simaaawtu,  Flio- 

aaurua,  EUumoaawrua  (255),  Cimolioaaurua, 
ORDER  III.  LACERTI  LI  A.— Lizards.     Telerpeton,  CenUmodon. 
ORDER  lY.  PYTHONOMORPHA(Mososauria).— Body    very    elongate. 

Moaoaatirua,  Leiodon,  Tyloaaitrua,  Leatoaaurua  (856),  Cli- 

dastea,  all  Cretaceous. 
ORDER  Y.  OPHIDIA.— Serpents.    Palaophia,  Boavua,  Limmphia, 
ORDER  Yl.  ICHTHYOSAURIA(Ichthyopterygia).— Marine,  lehthyoaau- 

rua  (252). 
ORDER  Yll.  BAPTANODONTA.— Like  7e^%oaatirtM,  but  without  teeth. 

Baptanodon  (253). 
ORDER  Ylll.  CROCODI  LI  A.— Crocodiles,  Alligators,  and  Gavials. 
ORDER  IX.  DICYNODONTIA.^Jaws  beak-Uke,  resembUng  Turtles.    Ou- 

denodon  (268),  Dicynodon  (264). 
ORDER  X.  THERIODONTA.— Dentition  of  carnivorous  type.  Cynodmeo 

(262),  Lycoaaurua  (261). 
ORDER  XI.   PTEROSAURIA.— Flying   Saurians.     Pterodaeiylua  (265), 

Piaranodon,  Dimorphodon  (266). 

Sub-Olass  Binosauria  (according  to  Marsh). 

ORDER  I.    SAUROPODA.— Herbivores.      Premazillaries    with    teeth. 

Plantigrade. 
VmrnUi—:    Atlmnfaauridmf  JHpicdceidm,  Moroaauridtt, 

ORDER  II.  STEGOSAURIA.— Plated  Lizards.    Herbivorous.    Poet-pubic 

present. 
INuniiisa:    BteffoaoHridte,  Scelidoaauridte, 
ORDER  III.  ORNITHOPODA.— Feet  bird-like.    Herbivorous. 

JTmmiUea:    Oampion^tidw,  I^uanod^nHdw  (tSB-800),  Hmdroamu^ 
ridiv  (S88). 
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ORDER  IV.  THEROPODA.— Beast-looted.    Carniyoious. 

JFi»nMi€9:   Meffoiosa/tiridmf  IiabrosuuridtBf  X0meiodonHd€B,  An^" 
phimauridw. 

AlsoSUB-OSDEBS:     CCELURU,  COMPSOGNATHA,  CSBATOSAURU. 

CLASS  IV.    AVES.~  Birds. 

Sub-OlaM  I.    Odontomithes.— Birds  with  teeth  [according  to 
Marsh]. 
ORDER  I.    ODONTOLC>e.-.Teeth  in  grooves,    ^flaperomw  (269-271). 
ORDER  11.    ODONTOTORM>£.— Teeth  in  sockets.    lehthyomis  (268), 

Apitfomis, 
ORDER  III.    SAURUR>E.— Teeth.    Tail  longer  than  body.    Arehaojh 
teryx  (267). 
Sub- Glass  n.    Batitaa. —  Sternum  without  a  prominent  keeL 
Sub-Olass  m.    Oarinataa. —  Sternum  with    a  prominent   keeL 
Ordinary  birds. 
CLASS  V.    KAMKALLA.. 

Sub-Olass  I.    Omithodelphia  (Monotremata). —  Oviparous. 
Sub-Class  H.  Bidelphia  (Marsupialia). — Pouched  Mammals  (272- 

277). 
DIVISIONS:  DIPROTODONTIA,  POLTPROTODONTIA. 
Sub-Class  HI.    Konodelphia  (Butheria). —  Placental  Mammals. 
ORDER  I.    EDENTATA.    Sub-Orders:  Phttophaoa,  Entomophaqa. 
ORDER  II.    SIRENIA.— Manatee  and  Dugong. 
ORDER  III.    CETACEA.—Whales,  Dolphins,  and  Porpoises. 

JVtofiftiliM.'    BaUdnidm,  OutodotUidaSf  Delphinidaf,  Bh^neho^eHf 
Eeuglodantidm, 

SUPER.ORDER  UNGU LATA.— Hoofed  Mammals  [according  to  Marsh], 
ORDER  I.    HYRACOIDEA.— No  canines.    Hyracotherium,  Hyraeodon. 
ORDER  II.    PROBOSCIDEA.— Elephantine  Mammals.     EUpha8,Ma9- 

todouy  Dinoiherium  (289). 
ORDER  III.    AMBLYDACTYLA(Amblypoda,  Cope).— A  theoretical  type 
from  which  diverged  two  sub-orders,  Dinoce&ata  and  Co- 
RTPHODONTiA,  the  former  with  UirUatherium  (284,  286), 
Dioncercu  (286),  Tinoeeras  (287);  the  latter  with  Corypho* 
don  (Bathmodon)  (278-280). 
ORDER  IV.    CLINODACTYLA. 
SUB-ORDER  L    MESAXONIA  (Perissodactyla).— Generally  odd- 
toed. 
TanMi—:    BhimneerUUBf  Tapiridm,  iJyiiM^ohyidm^  Bront9iK&r» 
idw  (288),  jPai€BOtheridaf,  Muehraueh^nidm,  XqMidm  (^). 
SUB-ORDER  IL    PARAXONIA   (Artiodactyla).—  Mostly   even- 
toed. 
DIVISION  I,    OMNIVORA^  with  FmmUi^:    Mippopotmmida,  Su^ 
Idas,      Hyopaiantidm,     XiphodiOntidm,     Anoplotheridmf 
OreodonUdm, 
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DIViaiON  IL    BUMINA2TTIA,ytWti  Wwm4lies:    Cmtmelidw,  Tmgu- 
lid€B,    C0rvid€B,    Cmmsi^pmrdidm,    AfUUopidm^    Ovidm, 

ORDER  TILLODONTIA.—  Molarsasin Ungulates.  Canines.  Plantigrade 
and    pentadactyl.     Unguiculate?     ramUU*:  Tiii^ther- 

idw  (281),  Stylined^tUida!, 

ORDER  TOXODONTIA.— Allied  to  Ungulates,  Rodents,  and  Edentates. 

ORDER  CARNIVORA. 

Section  I.    Pinnipbdia. —  Seals  and  Walruses. 

Section  II.    Plantigrada. —  Bears.    Walking  on  whole  length 

of  foot. 
Section  III.  Dioitig&ada. — Walking   on   the   toes.    iP^mUiUs: 

Mustiiidw,  ViverriduB,  H^fmnidm,  Canidm,  Hyam0d9niU 

dm,  J^VIicto. 

ORDER  RODENTIA.— Gnawing  Mammals.  ^oMilie*;  x^poriite,  Xa- 
g&tnyidm,  Oavidw,  Hystrieidm,  Oerc^lmMdm,  Oetodomtidm, 
ChinehillidtB,  Custorida,  Mwrid€B,  JHpodidm,  JTyow- 
id€B,  Seiuridm, 

ORDER  CHEIROPTERA.^ fiats.    NyeiHestes,  NyeHtherium. 

ORDER  tNSECTIVORA,~j9'am4U««.*    Taipidm,  Sorioidm^  IBHnaeeidm, 

ORDER  QUADRUMANA.— 2)/yXSJ0iVr/.    STBEPSIBEINA  (ProsU 

mise). —  Lemurs.     FtMUlies:     ZetnuridtB,    XetmuruvidtB, 
JAtnnctheridaf . 

DIVISION  IL    PLATYRRINA.'^TbSI^  Monkeys. 

Dl  VISION  IIL   CA  r^/ejy/iVU.— Including  Anthropoid  Mon- 

keys. 

§  2.    Nature  of  the  Succession  of  Organic  Forms. 

The  foregoing  tables  are  a  systematic  exhibit  of  the  larger 
types  of  plants  and  animals  which  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the 
progress  of  geological  time,  and  which  continue^  for  the  greater 
party  to  dwell  in  the  waters  and  upon  the  land,  of  the  modem 
world.  No  Class  of  animals  once  existing  has  totally  disappeared. 
Only  a  very  few  Orders  have  become  extinct  —  and  these  chiefly 
Vertebrates,  dwellers  on  the  land,  where  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate and  other  conditions  have  been  most  directly  and  most 
severely  felt.  Scarcely  a  marine  Order  is  found  extinct.  A 
large  majority  of  the  marine  Families  still  survive. 

Some  further  inferences  of  a  fundamental  character  derived 
from  palfieontolog^cal  studies  should  be  here  enunciated. 
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1.  Tlie  Sicccession  of  Organic  Forma  has  been  a  general 
Progress  from  lower  to  higher.  The  lowest  position  in  which 
organio  remains  have  been  found  is  in  the  Laurentian.  We  find 
here  mere  traces  of  organisms  related  apparently  to  some  of  the 
lowest  and  simplest  creatures  now  living.  We  shall  presently 
give  them  a  more  particular  description. 

Searching  through  the  overlying  Huronian  strata,  we  find  no 
certain  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  life.  But  immedi- 
ately on  entering  the  Cambrian  strata,  such  evidences  are  very 
abundant,  and  they  never  fail  through  all  the  higher  formations. 

Throughout  the  Cambrian,  the  fossil  remains  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  Invertebrates.  During  the  Cambrian  were  introduced 
all  the  leading  Clases  of  Molluscs  now  known.  Also  some  char- 
acteristic Class  types  of  Coelenterata,  Echinodermata  and  Arthro- 
poda.  There  are  also  indications  of  Vermes.  So  all  the  Stems 
or  Subkingdoms  of  animals  now  known,  except  Vertebrates, 
have  been  upon  the  earth  from  Cambrian  times.  But  the  Classes 
were  low;  the  Orders  represented  were  low  in  their  respective 
Classes;  and  the  Families  were  low  in  the  Orders  to  which  they 
belonged.     This  is  a  general  law. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Silurian,  Fishes  existed.  These  are 
the  lowest  Class  of  Vertebrates;  and  the  Orders  represented  were 
low  in  their  Class.  They  were  not  well  defined  and  character- 
istic Fishes.  The  true  Fishes  appeared  in  the  Mesozoic  Ages. 
But  the  Palaeozoic  fishes,  if  we  call  them  such,  became  very  abun- 
dant and  powerful,  and  constituted  what  we  may  style  a  ruling 
dynasty  until  the  approach  of  the  Carboniferous  ^on.  The  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  fauna  was  thus  a  great  advance  on  that  of 
the  Cambrian. 

The  time  which  had  now  elapsed  was  enormous  beyond  com- 
putation; but  only  marine  animals  had  been  in  existence.  Next, 
in  approaching  and  entering  the  strata  of  Carboniferous  time,  we 
discover  remains  of  Amphibia.  Fishes  still  existed;  but  Am- 
phibia were  the  highest  type;  and  they  attained  such  dimensions, 
were  clad  in  such  armor,  and  ramified  in  genera  and  species  so 
numerous,  that  they  became  strictly  the  dominant  type  in  the 
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animal  world.  This  was  the  easier  because  the  hugest  of  the 
armored  fishes  had  mostly  disappeared.  These  air  breathers  in 
adult  life  were  a  further  advance  in  the  grade  of  organization 
on  the  earth. 

Next  came  the  Class  type  of  Reptiles.  They  expanded  enor- 
mously during  the  Mesozoic  ^on.  The  Fishes  and  Amphibians 
became  subordinate.  This  was  a  reign  of  Reptiles.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Mesozoic,  Birds  began  to  appear  —  first,  with  long 
reptilian  tails  and  toothed  jaws;  then  with  toothed  jaws  and 
shortened  tails;  then  under  the  typical  forms  of  Birds — HatikBf 
CursoreSy  or  Running  Birds  first,  and  Carinatce,  or  Perching  and 
Flying  Birds  next.  So  here  was  further  exemplified  the  principle 
of  progress  which  had  been  operative  from  the  beginning. 

Next,  coming  to  the  study  of  Tertiary  strata,  we  discover  the 
remains  of  many  Mammals.  They  had  begun  already  to  exist  in 
a  feeble  way,  as  far  back  as  the  Jurassic  Age  —  probably  earlier. 
But  here  they  became  dominant.  They  were  not  only  the  highest 
in  rank;  they  attained,  in  many  cases,  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
were  provided  with  formidable  means  of  offence.  They  were  the 
faunal  characteristic  of  the  Tertiary. 

Lastly,  after  all  the  foregoing  histories  had  been  enacted, 
man  came  on  the  scene.     He  is  the  last  term  of  a  long  progress. 

2.  77i€  earlier  representatives  of  Class  and  Ordinal  7\/pes 
were  generally  Comprehensive.  The  individual  animal  was  a 
characteristic  example  of  its  Order  or  Family,  but  united  in  itself 
some  characters  of  other  orders  and  families  —  sometimes  of  sev- 
eral orders  or  families.  The  associated  characters  were  to  be  sep- 
arated in  later  time,  and  organized  in  an  ordinal  or  family  type, 
or  even  a  class  type,  more  clearly  defined.  Thus  the  early  fishes 
retained  some  of  the  plated  characteristics  of  Crustaceans,  and 
perhaps  more  important  affinities  with  certain  Tunicates,  and  also 
some  characteristics  which  later  were  to  belong  to  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles.  Amphibians  breathed  like  Fishes  when  young,  and 
like  Reptiles  when  adult.  They  were,  and  still  remain,  a  ^*  com- 
prehensive type.''  The  Reptiles,  when  they  arrived,  combined, 
with  proper  reptilian  characters,  some  others  which  were  ichthyio 
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—  as  if  inherited  from  the  fishes.  The  earliest  birds,  in  their 
teeth  and  long  vertebrated  tails,  still  olung  to  oharaoteristics  of 
a  dynasty  passed  away,  and  were  also  a  comprehensive  type.  The 
same  principle  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  whole  Tertiary 
history  of  the  Mammals.     It  was  a  law  in  the  succession  of  life. 

Thus,  we  must  not  conceive  successive  types  of  organization 
as  separated  from  each  other  by  sharp  and  fixed  lines.  They  rise 
into  prominence  like  waves  of  the  sea,  blending  on  their  borders 
with  contiguous  developments  of  organization,  and  then  gradu- 
ally sinking  again,  to  give  place  to  another  swell  in  the  ocean  of 
life. 

3.  The  graduation  in  the  organic  succession  is  not  complete, 
so  far  as  known.  Here  we  must  first  announce  the  fact,  and 
then  append  a  reflection.  The  '^missing  links"  or  ^^gaps"  in 
the  organic  succession  are  facts  of  importance.  Let  us  enumer- 
ate some  of  them:  (1)  Between  JEhzodn,  the  first  known  animal, 
and  the  Cambrian  forms,  next  known.  (2)  Between  Cambrian 
Invertebrates  and  Silurian  Fishes.  (3)  Between  Fishes  and  Am- 
phibians. (4)  Between  Mammals  and  older  Vertebrates.  (5) 
Between  Man  and  lower  Mammalia.  To  these  some  persons  add 
(6)  Between  Inorganic  Matter  and  JEozodn,  (7)  Between  Un- 
intelligent organization  and  Intelligence. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  a  type  presents  it  under  a  somewhat 
complete  development.  Our  contemplation  of  the  succession  of 
dominant  types  reveals  a  series  of  high  wave  crests,  which  give 
the  impression  of  sharply  distinct  advents  of  organic  types  into 
existence.  Hence  the  revelation  of  '^  gaps "  is,  at  first  view,  a 
glaring  fact. 

But  when  we  consider  the  facts  of  palseontological  history  a 
little  more  closely,  we  discover:  (1)  Even  if  the  actual  graduation 
were  originally  complete,  we  could  expect  to  acquire  only  a  broken 
knowledge  of  it,  because  (a)  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  been  explored  for  fossils,  or  ever  can  be;  (b)  in  no 
locality  have  the  rocks  been  completely  investigated;  (c)  if  all 
the  rocks  everywhere  were  completely  investigated,  we  could  not 
expect  to  discover  a  complete  record  of  past  life,  since  the  greater 
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part  of  the  forms  once  lining  bare  totally  perished.  Hence,  miaa- 
ing  lioks,  even  if  irrecoverable,  sigQify  little  as  a  ground  for  infer- 
enoe.  They  simply  demonstrate  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  (3)  A 
oloser  study  shows  that  the  supposed  gaps  are  not  so  wide  as  im- 
agined. The  so  called  Silurian  Fishes  reveal  graduations  down- 
ward toward  Crustaoeana  and  Tunicates,  and  upward  toward 
Amphibians.  So  of  all  the  great  salient  types.  They  are  all 
"comprehensive";  and  the  characteristic  of  a  comprehensive 
type  is  to  blend  to  some  extent  with  neighboring  types.  (3)  The 
daily  progress  of  discovery  brings  to  view  types  which  fit  into 
the  existing  gaps.  The  gaps  are  becoming  filled  up.  There  are 
already  long  lines  of  suooeasion  where  the  graduation  from  lower 


7i«.  UO,— Weithisid  SPKCUoa'  or  BotoSn  Oanadaue.    Prom 
Ont.    (Carpenter,) 

to  higher  is  as  gentle  and  complete  as  could  be  demanded  to  sup- 
port an  extreme  inference.  The  tenor  of  progress  foreshadows 
the  complete  closing  up  of  the  gaps.  It  shows,  at  least,  that 
they  would  probably  be  filled  if  we  could  recover  the  complete 
record.  It  seems  to  be  more  rational  in  this  day  to  anticipate 
this  result  than  to  attribute  high  significance  to  defects  in  our 
knowledge  which  to-morrow  may  no  longer  exist.  We  may, 
therefore,  reason  from  the  chain  of  organic  being,  as  if  no  links 
were  missing, 

g  S.    The  Dawn  Animal. 
We  will  now  glance  more  particularly  at  some  of  the  domi- 
nant types  of  organization.     In  doing  this,  the  student  should 
make  frequent  reference  to  the  table  of  classification  in  the  seo- 
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ond  section  of  this  oh&pter.  First  of  ftil  was  JSozodn.  The  re- 
mains of  its  oaJoareouB  skeleton  have  been  found  far  down  in  the 
Laurentiao  System,  in  a  great  bed  of  crystalliae  limestone.  When 
exposed  on  the  weathered  sarfaoe  of  the  rook  it  appears  formed 
of  numerous  bent  or  undulate  layers  parallel  with  each  other,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  330.  These  layers,  in  roost  cases,  consist  alter- 
nately of  serpentine  and  calcium  carbonate.  When  a  thin  cross 
section  is  made  and  highly  magnified,  we  are  enabled  to  detect 
a  minute  structure  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  certain 
Foraminifera.  We  should  wander  too  far  to  enter  into  details 
of  explanation,  and  muat  be  content  with  stating  that  SozoHn  is 
generally  regarded  foramini  feral  in  its  affinities. 

We  may,  then,  give  some  account  of  its  structure  and  mode 
of  life.  At  the  beginning  of  its  growth  it  consisted  of  a  small 
mass  of  gelatinous  substance  spread  on  some  support  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  It  probably  resembled  the  well  known  Ame^Kt 
living  in  modem  fresh 
waters,  of  which  one  is 
represented  in  Fig.  321. 
This  is  a  minute  speck 
of  gelatinous  matter  con- 
taining grantUes,  a  nu- 
cleut,  n,  and  a  contractile 
vehicle,  c  v.  Extensions 
from  the  mass  of  the  ani- 
mal's body,  called  j^seu- 
dopodia,  are  capable  of 
complete  withdrawal, 
and  fusion  in  the  com- 
mon mass.  Other  pseu- 
dopodia  may  be  extended 
at  the  animal's  pleasure. 
This  minute  creature, 
without  permanent  mem- 
bers, without  stomach  or 
other   organs,    possesses 


'la,  Xn.—Amaba  Protnu.    (After  Lsli!;.)    A  Lit- 
ISO  Repheieittatiti  or  the  Oldeit  Ahikai.. 

»,  nndens;  c  o,  conMcHle  veelcle;  a,  posterloi 
portloa  In  K  contnclid  lUts ;  e,  e,  two  pacndo- 
pods  cloiiliiK  arOQtid  xa  iDf  niiarlaa  ( VroettilTvm) ; 
d,  dlalome  wLlbIn  the  ■nlnut :  A,  particles  of  tvn- 
dust.  Magnified  100  diameters  In  the  ppper  Bpocl- 
men,  and  121  Is  the  lover,    Foand  freqaentlf  In 
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all  the  essentiftls  of  ftnimal  life.  It  hunf^era  and  feeds;  it  wills 
and  moves;  it  is  self-coascious  and  seeks  to  satisfy  its  wants. 
This  is  nearly  tlie  simplest  form  of  organization  known,  (See 
page  306.)  It  stands  as  a  repreaentative  of  the  oldest  type  of 
animal  existence. 

But  the  first  animal  found  its  home  in  the  stormy  sea.     It 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  violence  which  raged  around  it.     A 
thin,  shelly  covering  was  secreted  over  it.     This  was  perforated 
by  innumerable  minute  tubuli,  and  by  some  lai^r  pores,  and  was 
supported  at  intervals  by  caloareoua  pillars.     Over  this  shell  was 
built  a  thicker  and  coarser  covering,  known  as  the  euj^iiementary 
tkeleton.      This  was  perforated  by  branching   canals,  through 
which  the  gelatinous  matter  found  its  way  to  the  exterior.     Here 
new  paeudopods  were  extended,  and  new  gelatinous  matter  was 
outspread,  and  a  new  roof  was  built,  supported,  like  the  first,  by 
numerous  atony  pillars.     This  process  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  the  mass  grew  indefinitely.     The  accompanying  dia- 
gram  is    intended   to 
illustrate  the  mode  of 
growth  just  described. 
Organisms  of  this  sort 
were  probably  planted 
in  innumerable  places 
along  certain  favorable 
I  tracts   of  sea  bottom. 
In  the  progress  of  their 
growth  many  coalesced 
together,    and   e  n  o  r  • 

_  mous  reef-like  masses 

Fia.  iBi.— ouQBiM  or  Stbuctuhz  or  Soiolhi.  (BfltKh-  ,                        , 

11,  after  Carpenter.)    JT,  Chamben  of  two  iDCcetalTe  came,  in  the  course  Of 

Ujere;  D,  Shell)'  panlUons,  perforated  bj  puuges;  of  ageS,  into  existence. 

Jf ,  Proper  walls  of  the  chambere,  compOBod  of  finely  .              ,  . ,            . ,             , 

tubular  .hell  Bub,taii«-4i,«"aumniulfne  layer";. jr.  AroUnd  these   the  Sed- 

Intermediate,orBupplenieiitary  skeleton,  traversed  by  imeUtS    gathered,     and 

IcatloD  between  Wo  chamberB  n      .■     .                 ■       j        ■ 

h»,_......mof««.i.  all    that   remained   of 


t,  stolons  [ 
irdiHorenll 

EozoSn  was  buried 


thousands  of  feet  in  rock-forming  mud. 
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But,  though  £!ozodn  diaappeared  from  existence,  the  type  to 
which  it  belonged  survived.  In 
the  Cambrian  we  have  lon^  known 
a  form  represented  in  Fig.  223, 
and  called  Stromatocerium  rugo- 
gum.  This,  in  external  aspect, 
resembles  EozoSn,  but  its  zoOlo^- 
cai  affinities  remain  somewhat  in 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  last  named  type  a  little  fur- 
ther. It  is  the  type  of  the  Stro- 
matoporidoE.  In  Fig.  224  is  a 
view  of  another  Stromatoporoid. 
The  typical  Stromatopora,  when 
cut  through,  is  seen  to  consist  Vt«.  i 
(Fig.  225)  of  a  large  number  of  ,jut«H.il.) 
concentric    lamince,  separated  by 

very  thin  intervals,  and  connected  by  innumerable  pillars  passing 
from  lamina  to  lamina.  This  is  a  simple 
Stromatopora.  Sometimes  the  pillars  be- 
come more  or  less  obscure  (Fig.  226);  some- 
times they  disappear;  sometimes  the  lami- 
nie  are  all  raised  at  intervals  into  little 
eminences,  shown  in  Figs.  224  and  227; 
sometimes  small,  radial,  sinuous,  and 

branching  canals  diverge  from  one  or  more  Fio.sw.— VIIwoTi8TBo- 
.  .  ,  ,_.  „„  ,  ■iiopoHoiD.Wromiitopp- 
perforations  in  these  eminences  (Fig.  237);  ra  tubTeuiaia  tNicbo]- 
and  by  these  and  similar  variations,  we  »on).  Fbo»  CoBinra»ov> 
find  established  a  number  of  generic  dis- 
tinctions. Stromatocerium  is  a  genus  without  pillars,  and  having 
all  the  laminie  pierced  by  small  holes.  Three  genera,  Stromato- 
pora, Coenostroma,  and  Idiostroma,  are  extremely  abundant  in 
the  Devonian  limestone  of  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan.  The 
first  is  small,  from  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  to  that  of  one's  fist. 
The  second  grows  in  huge  dome-shaped  masses,  some  of  which 
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have  been  meuured  over  twelve  feet  across,  and  recall  the  reef- 
—  like  bulk  of  long  extinct  Eozo&tt. 

The  third  genuB  is  au  enormous 
tangled  mass  of  branohing  stems, 
eaoh  a.  third  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  having  a  true  stromatopo- 
roid  structure.  Stromatoporoids 
are  widely  distributed  through  the 
Devonian,  and  they  are  also  com- 
mon in  the  Silurian.  -  Their  near- 
est affinities  are  yet  undecided. 
Tbey  have  by  different  authorities 
«r»m<K<.po™«rtawttai>0«..  x  7.  been  referred  to  the  Foraminifera, 
(Ftddi  MMore.)  the   Sponges,  the    Anthozoa,  the 

Hydrozoa,  and  the  Polyzoa.  Probably  they  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  comprehensive  types  (described  on  page  316),  which 
cannot  be  assigned  precisely  to  any  recognized  position. 


n«.  SM.— ViBTicu.    SicnOH    TDB0V8B       Fta.  tST.— EmnoB  Ot  OmoMvma  Moo- 
Cmattroma    monlicuHftnim.       (Finm  ticullfenm.      x  2.      (fiom      NMara.) 

Nilare.)     Showino   Obbcdsk   Lihirji  BHowmo     UoliTictn.ES     Am    Hajih. 

Ain>  FlLLAU.  CiNiU. 

The  tjpe  of  Foraminifera,  of  which  Eotmoti  and  the  Stroma- 
toporoids conibined  some  of  the  characteristic  features,  became, 
in  later  times,  completely  eliminated,  and  underwent,  during 
Mesozoio  and  Ctenozoic  times,  a  remarkable  diversification.  It 
survives  to-day  in  a  large  number  of  representatives. 

EozoOn  played  the  first  role  in  the  drama  of  life.  It  was  the 
great  lime-secreting  and  reef-building  agent  of  the  early  ages  of 
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the  world.     Later,  this  function  was  assumed  by  orgaaisms  of 
another  and  higher  claaa. 

9  4.      TrilobitM. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  Cambrian  Age,  Trilobites  were 

present.     Their  advent  and  reign  form  a  striking  feature  in  the 

history  of  life.     Some  of  their  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  338-230. 

They  were  Arthropoda,  holding  a  position   low  in  the   Class 


UllOABA  GbOOT. 


Crustacea.  The  body  was  distinctly  trilobed.  The  anterior  por- 
tion constituted  a  cephalic  shield,  usually  bearing  a  pair  of  ses- 
sile compound  eyes,  with  a  raised,  often  lobed  (Fig.  229)  central 
part,  known  as  glabella.  The  number  of  thoracic  segments  was 
very  variable.  The  abdominal  segments  were  firmly  united,  and 
formed  a  caudal  shield.  Fig.  231  is  a  diagram  showing  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  a  Trilobite,  as  seen  from  above. 
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Some  of  the  lowest  Cambrian  strata 
are  crowded  with  the  fragments  of  these 
articuhites.  They  continued  abundant 
during  the  Silurian;  diminished  during 
the  Devonian,  and  became  extinct  dur- 
ing the  Carboniferous.  Their  nearest 
living  representative  is  the  King  Crab 
{Jjimniua)  of  our  eastern  coast,  the 
embryo  of  which  presents  a  strikingly 
trilobitic  aspect. 

Fio.  ni.— Du<»A)i  or  TEX  Stbuotcbb  op  1  Tw- 

A,  Hkui.    1,  Bitenul  Border  of  tha  Limb.    S,  Hu- 

glnal  Farniw.    S,  Occipital  King.    A,  Olibelli.   S, 

QreBt  Sntare,  paJslDg  Id  riant  of  tbe  GIilMUa.  utd 

Inaide  of  llic  BjeB.    S,  Srea  and  Snbocalar  Satar*,    a.  Fixed  Cb»ak,  fonnlns  alons 

aids  or  Iha  Eye,  thg  Palpebral  Lobe,  a  i.    b,  Morable  Chwk.    g,  Oenal  Point. 

B,  TbokiUC.     1.  Ring  of  the  Axiiof  each  Segment  of  the  Thorax,    B.  Hlbof  each  Bef- 
■nent  or  the  Thorax. 

C,  PraiDnni.  9,  Continuation  ot  ths  Axla.    10,  ComlmaatloQ  oC  the  Rlba. 

g  6.    Orinoids. 
A  crinoid  consists  of  body  and  arms,  sup- 
ported on  a  stem,  which  is  generally  rooted  in 
the  submarine  soil.     It   presents  the   appear- 
ance  of    a   tree,   and   hence   is    embraced    in 
the  group  formerly  known  as  2o6phyU»  (Fig. 
233).      Tbe  parts  mentioned  are  composed  of 
calcium  carbonate,  and  each  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  nicely  fitted  together.    The  stem 
is  a  pile  of  circular  or  pentagonal  discs,  with  a 
central  canal  extending  the  whole  length.     The 
call/3!,  or  cup,  conBists  of  regularly  shaped  plates 
fitted  by  their  edges.    The  arms,  five  in  number, 
are  ranges  of  discoid,  or  imperfectly  cylindrical 
Fi8.  aa.~autocri-    P'^"®*!  i"  '"'e  or  two  series,  joined  by  their  flat- 
nw  lo/attniit.    tened  surfaces,  but  not,  like  the  stem,  perforated 
i^'iTLi^iTo    f*""***"*!-     The  arms  generally  bifurcate  near 
CBorom    X  i.         ^^^  base,  and  afterward  again.    From  one  or  both 
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«idea  of  each  u-m  generally  spring  pinnulie,  constructed   like 
the  arms,  but   smaller.      Over  the   calyx,  in   the    extinct   spe- 
ciesj  Lb  generally  built,  of  nicely  fitting  plates,  a  dome  bearing  the 
passages  to  and  from  the  interior.    Sometimes  one  of  these  opens 
at  the  apex  of  a  proboscis  which  rises  from  the  dome.    The  plates 
of  the  calyx  are  often  elegantly 
furrowed  or  sculptured.    Their 
forms,  number  and  arrangement 
are  shown  in  Fig.   333,  which 
represents  the  plates  of  a  calyx 
spread  out  horizontally.    They 
are  grouped  as  Saaal,  Radial, 
Jnterradial,  and  Azygoa  plates. 
The  basal,  b,  b,  b,  consist  gen- 
erally of  a  cycle  of  three  plates 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  stem. 
Frequently,  however,  there  are 
two  cycles  of  basals.     Whether 

of  one  or  two  cycles,  the  basals  Fia.  ns.— caltz  op  t.  CBnrom,  srssAo 
are  surmounted  by  five  series  of 
radials,  r.  Each  aeries  consists 
of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
(sometimes)  tertiary,  radtale 
{r',  r*,  »•'),  Between  the  radi- 
als  are  interradiale  (t',  t*,  f), 

which  generally  exist  iu  two  or  more  cycles,  having  a  definite 
Dumber  between  each  two  series  of  radials,  except  on  one  side, 
called  the  azygos  interradius,  where  the  number  is  much  greater 
(a',  a',  etc.).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  bUaterality  is 
fully  exemplified  in  this  arrangement.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
azygoB  side  through  the  centre  of  the  opposite  radial  series  divides 
the  structure  into  right  and  left  parts,  perfectly  symmetrical  with 
each  other. 

These  elaborately  constituted  oiganisms  were  In  .existence  in 
the  Cambrian  Age.  The  type  underwent  expansion  in  number 
and  elaborateness  through  the  Silurian,  continued  through  the 
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DevoDJBti,  And  attained  its  greatest  de- 
velopment in  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 
I  Certain  genera  lived  through  the  Meso- 
2oic;  but  the  type  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Tertiary  was  nearly  extinot.  Till 
recently,  but  one  living  species  was 
known.  Now,  however,  a  number  of 
additional  species  have  been  dredged, 
mostly  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  the 
coasts  of  Florida  and  Scandinavia,  the 
late  Challenger  Report  enumerating  six 
genera  and  thirty-two  species.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  oircnmstanoe  that 
among  the  genera  represented  is  Hhiz- 
oc'rinus.  Fig,  233,  which  began  it« 
,  existence  in  the  Cambrian  Age.  In  the 
cbihoid,  ^ortMiocrinu*  com-  cold  depths  of  the  ocean,  changes  of 
n»l.,WA™,G«>,»,0«..    „„ji,|„„.   „   jig|„_   „j  ,,„,        ^„ 

judge  that  the  modern  oonditiotis  have  persisted  substantially 
from  the  dawn  of  crinoidal  life. 

§  6.    Ohambered  Sheila. 

Another  of  the  conspicuous  types  of  organization  of  whiob 
the  elementary  student  should  have  some  knowledge  is  that  of 
Tetrabran'chiate  Ceph'alopods.  These  molluscs  secreted  an  ex- 
ternal calcareous  shell,  in  form  a  hollow,  tapering  cone,  straight 
or  bent,  and  divided  at  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  called 
septa.  The  intervening  spaces  are  chamders,  and  the  last  one  is 
occupied  by  the  animal,  as  shown  in  cut.  Fig.  Z35.  The  animal  — 
to  judge  from  the  Nautilus,  the  only  living  genus  —  was  fur- 
nished with  many  flexible  prehensile  tentacles,  or  arms,  well 
developed  eyes,  a  pair  of  homy  mandibles,  two  pairs  of  plume- 
like gills,  a  funnel,  for  expulsion  of  respired  water,  «nd  a  si- 
phuncle,  consisting  of  a  membranous  or  calcareous  tube,  which 
reached  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  through  all  the  septa 
and  chambers.    The  siphunole,  in  some  families,  passed  through 
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the  centre  of  the  shell,  or  near  it;  in  others  it  was  closely  mar* 
ginal  on  one  side  or  the  other  {doraaX  or  ventral).  See  the 
upper  row  of  outlines  in  Fig.  236. 


ay  o  « 

Fio.  S85.~Rs8ToiiATioN  OF  AH  OrthoctroB — A.  Stbaioht,  Chaxbbbed  Shell  or  Paljb- 
ozoio  TixB.    a,  arms;  /,  fnnnel;  Cy  chamber;  «,  siphnncle. 

The  septum  was  sometimes  simply  concave,  as  at  e;  and  in 
this  case  the  siphuncle  was  central,  or  sub-central.  Sometimes 
the  suture^  or  line  of  junction  with  the  shell,  was  broadly  undu- 
late, and  the  siphuncle  was  on  the  inner  side,  as  at  d.  Some- 
times, with  siphuncle  close  to  the  otUer  margin,  the  suture  was 


Fxo.  986.— Position  op  Siphxtncls  ▲nd  Form  or  Septa  in  Various  Tetrabbanchiatb 
Cbphalopods.  The  apper  row  of  figures  represents  transverse  sections  of  the  shells ; 
the  lower  row  the  edges  of  the  septa,  a,  a,  AmmoMUt;  ft,  6,  CeratUea;  c,  0,  Oonia- 
tUe»  ;  (2,  d,  Clymenia;  e, «,  JfautUus,  or  Orthoceraa. 

simply  lobed  (curved  or  angulate),  as  at  cy  or,  with  the  lobe 
denticukUedj  as  at  b  ;  or,  with  the  lobes  lobulate  and  denticulate 
(often  called  yb/zo^),  as  at  a. 

The  five  different  styles  represent  degrees  of  complication. 
According,  therefore,  to  the  method  of  nature  (page  315),  the 
simplest  styles  are  the  more  ancient,  and  began  to  exist  in  the 
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Cambrian.  In  the  Cambian  and  Silurian  the  type  underwent  its 
greatest  development,  though  it  still  survives  in  NixutUus.  The 
angulated  septum  belongs  to  the  Devonian;  the  lobed  septum,  to 
the  Carboniferous,  though  it  began  in  the  Devonian;  the  denticu- 
late-lobed  septum  characterizes  the  Triassic,  and  the  foliated 
septum  is  known  only  in  the  middle  and  later  Mesozoic. 

Again,  these  chambered  shells  exhibit  all  degrees  of  enrol- 
ment, from  straight  to  closely  coiled.  These  variations  may  be 
advantageously  set  forth  by  means  of  the  scheme  on  the  follow- 
ing page.  Here  we  have,  first,  an  analysis  of  the  form,  and  op- 
posite this,  in  two  columns,  the  names  of  genera  possessing  the 
several  forms.  In  the  first  column  are  generic  names  of  NinUil- 
oidea,  and  in  the  next  names  of  Ammonoidea,  The  names  of 
Nautiloidea  which  stand  a  little  indented  are  of  the  type  having 
a  contracted  aperture;  and  the  names  of  Ammonoidea  which 
stand  a  little  indented  are  of  the  CercUitea  type,  having  the 
lobes  denticulated.  We  witness  in  this  table  an  interesting  ex- 
emplification of  nature's  tendency  to  permutation  of  characters, 
or  repetitions  of  characters  of  second  order  under  each  of  the 
characters  of  first  order. 

The  Tetrabranchs  are  divided  into  JVatitiloidea  and  AmmO' 
noidea,  the  former  having  the  suture  simple  and  the  siphuncle 
central  or  sub-central;  and  the  latter  having  the  suture  lobed  or 
foliated,  and  the  siphuncle  mostly  close  on  the  ventral  (external) 
margin.  Of  the  Nautiloidea  the  three  most  important  families 
are  the  Orthoceraf  idoB,  having  the  shell  straight  (Figs.  235,  237); 
the  CyrtoceratidoBy  having  the  rapidly  tapering  shell  strongly 
bent  (Fig.  238),  and  the  NautilidoBy  having  the  shell  coiled  in 
a  plane  (Fig.  239).  The  Orthoceratidm  underwent  an  extraor- 
dinary development  during  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  —  some- 
times attaining  a  length  of  fifteen  feet  —  and  were  abundant 
during  the  Devonian.  During  all  the  Carboniferous  they  were 
on  the  wane,  and  are  not  known  later,  except  as  a  local  develop- 
ment in  the  Trias.  The  NatUilidce  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Silurian,  became  plentiful  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  the 
genus  Nautilus  still  survives. 
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The  Ammonoidea  were  mostly  Mesozoio,  and  underwent   a 
remarkable  development  in  respect  to  diversification  and  num- 


Pio.  2«I. —Orthoefrrai  CMtti,  Deroului,  OUo. 

Tio.  SX.—Ovrtoc'enu  Sugmlum,  Comirsroaa,  Heir  Tork. 
Fio,   ISO.— Oyrpi/«rai  undulofum,  Cornllenms,  Clierrj  ViUer, 
H.T. 

bers.     The    OlymenidoB,  witli  internal   (dorsal) 
aiphuncle  and  angulated  suture  lines,  were  re- 
stricted to  the  Devonian,  and  never  became  nutneroua.     The  Go- 
niatitidcB  yiara  more  im- 
portant.    They    had    a 
closely    ventral    (exter- 
nal)   sipbuncle,    and    a 
suture    line    bent    into 
l<Ae8  and  aaddlea  (for- 
ward pointing  and  back- 
ward   pointing    lobes). 
They  made  their  advent 
in  the  Devonian  and  be- 
M  Mrvrndfiut.  a,  sida  tI«w;  ^  came  an  important  type 
„i^wi.,ri.w;^pUDof.atu«.i»b«.  j^    ^^^    Carboniferous. 

Since  the  Falseozoic  they  have  been  extinct. 
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g  7.  TidiM. 
The  earliest  vertebrates  were  fish-like,  and  we  commonly 
group  them  with  Fishes^  but  probably,  if  their  characters  were 
completely  known,  we  should  feel  constrained  to  establish  one  or 
more  separate  classes  for  their  reception.  Tbleostei,  or  ordi- 
nary fishes,  hare  the  skeleton  completely  ossified;  but  sturgeons 
and  sharks  have  an  imperfectly  ossified  skeleton.  The  earliest 
fishes  appear  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  these,  and  they  are  com- 
monly arranged  under  two  orders:  Ganoidei,  having  the  exo- 
akeleton  (or  bony  developments  of  the  surface)  in  the  ganoid 
scales,  plates  or  spines,  and  Elasuobbutchii,  including  Sharkt, 
Ray»,  and  Chimcerce,  having  the  e;coskeleton  placoid — consist- 
ing of  grains  or  tubercles.    The  Ganoidei  are  subdivided  into 


yia.   Ml.— RcsTOKATiOK   or   DMeMAft   Btrfm-L,   a  Putid   Qihoid   rmoa    Obio. 

(Newberrj). 

Jjtpidoffonoide  (scale-covered)  and  Placoganoidt  (plate-bearing). 
The  last  embrace  the  Sturgeons,  which  are  modem,  and  the  JPla- 
codeitna,  which  are  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  fishes.  Until  lately 
the  oldest  known  American  fishes  were  Devonian,  though  a  Silu- 
rian fish-bed  has  long  been  known  in  England,  In  1884,  how- 
ever, Professor  Claypole  announced  the  discovery  of  American 
fishes  in  the  middle  Silurian  of  Pennsylvania;  that  is,  as  low  as 
the  bottom  of  the  Sslina  Group;  while  the  oldest  European  fishes 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Helderberg  Group.  The 
name  of  the  oldest  fish  known  is  Palwat'pU,  "ancient  shield." 
Indications,  however,  are  found  of  still  older  fishes  in  the  Clinton 
sub-group,  and  named  On'ckut  GUntoni.  This  group  probably 
corresponds  to  the  Upper  Llandovery  of  England. 
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The  oldest  well  preserred  Plaooderms  in  America  oome  from 
the  Deyonian  Huron  Shale  of  Ohio,  and  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Newberry.  One  of  these  is  named  Dinich'thf/s^  or  ''  terrible 
fish."  D.  Serzeri  appears  to  have  attained  a  length  of  at  least 
twenty  feet.  Its  head  was  three  feet  long  and  two  broad,  and 
the  under  jaws  were  two  feet  long.  A  restoration  of  this  species 
is  shown  in  Fig.  241.  The  tail,  it  will  be  noticed,  like  that  of 
most  Palaeozoic  fishes,  was  heterocercal^  or  ^^  unequal-lobed."  In 
the  Devonian  flourished  also  huge  Lepidoganoids.  One  of  the 
Ohio   species   is  named  OnycModuB    aigmotdea  by  Newberry. 

The    skeleton    was   cartilaginous,    but    the 
teeth  were  long  and  formidable.     A  group 
of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  242.     It  had  jaws 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  proba- 
bly attained  a  length  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet.     Besides    Ganoids,  there    were    huge 
Elasmobranchs   of    the    sub-order    Plag^io- 
stomes,  which  includes  modem  Sharks  and 
Rays,  and  the  type  of  ancient  or  Cestraciont 
Fi«.  94S.— Gboup  ov    Sharks,  some  of  which  still  live  in  Austra- 
Fboht  Tbbth  OF    lianseas.     The  back  teeth  in  the  latter  were 
▲  SoAUED  Ganoid  FBOK    obtuse,  and  there  was  a  powerful  spme  m 
THB  COBBIFBBOU8  OF    frout  of  cach  dorsal  fin.     Fig.  243  shows  one 
Hio.       ew  erry.)        ^|    these    spines   from   New  York,   which, 
when  perfect,  was  as  least  ten  inches  long.     The  CestraoMonts 


Fio.  ^43.— Spink  ot  an  Extinct  Cestbaoiont  Sbabx.  MaGharaear^thMt  fiifoadit.  (After 

HaII.) 


and  still  another  group,  Hyb'odonts,  more  resembling  modem 
Sharks,  became  abundant  during  the  Mesozoic  ages. 

In  Europe,  the  Pterich'thya  or  "Winged  Fish,"  Fig.  244, 
has  been  long  a  familiar  form.     This  was  a  companion  of  C^hr 
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ala$'piB,   "Shield  Head"  and  Cocoifteiu,   "Berry  Bone,"  and 
several  others. 

From    Canada,     at     Scammenao 
Bay,    Mr,     Whiteaves    described    a  i 

Pterich'thyi   Canadenne,  Fig.  247. 
It    has,    however,    no    tail,    and   the 
sculpturing  of  the  plates  resembles 
Soihriol'tpit,  of  which  speoiea  are 
known  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Cata- 
kill  Group  of  America.     Cope  points 
out  some  remarkable   affinities  with 
an  Arctic  Tunicate,  Fig.  348,  and  in- 
fers that  the  Plerichthy' idcB  are  not  -^^  tu.—PtiniMAf  juutri,  fbom 
a  distant  remove  from  an  ancestral     ra"    tixtosia*    or    scortAm. 
type  of  Tunioates.     From  the  aame     '*"»■■  *'»'"'^' 
locality  are  described  other  fish  remains,  among  them  a  Phanero- 


Fio.  MB.— OmAotWrK  £»«Ui.    (AftaiBrom.) 

pleuron,  a  near  relative  of  the  living  Queensland  Cera^odua,  and 
species  of  the  genera  IHplacan' tAus,  Acantho' dee,  Euathenop'- 


(eron,    Olyptol' epi»,     ChdroV epia,    Coccot'tetu,    C^halai'pie, 
Ctenaean' tkua,  and  Momacan' thus. 

The  types  to  which  these  Flaooderms  and  CestraciontB  be- 
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longed  passed  mostly^  out  of  existence  during  Paiseozoio  time. 
The  Lepidoganoids  and  ordinarj 
Sharks  continued  to  flotuish  dur- 
ing the  CarboniferoDS  and  the 
Mesozoic.     Teleost  Fishes  b^an 
to  appear  in  the 
Jurassic,  but  only 
became  abundant 
,  in  the  Cretaoeoos 

and  later  ages. 
They  remain  the 
dominant      type 

Pio.    M8.-0Wr>-  ***    ^^^^    to-dAJ, 

fO'ma  Maelotia'-  though  a  slender 

a"^i^.*o^t-  representation  of 

■BID  TiTHiuTi  some  of  the  older 

—  rK-PoiKTBiK-  J  tm 

Pia.  %K.-B<)tlineUpU  OandrntU,  Whll.     bo»,    Almka,  J^^  '      "'" 

etm  ap.    ViiwiD  tbox  ABotb.    HiLf      To    iLLCSiBiTB  VlVeS.      The  OOm- 

Sut  OP  A  8«ii.L  Bpbcibin  (Cope).  Psoa      ApriKirr    with  mon      jnf      nike 

TBI  DmB  DiTonmr.  FttritMhyUa.  _       .  ,'*  *^      .' 

Ij^%aoateua,  is 
well  known  in  our  western  and  southern  fresh  waters.  It  has 
acquired,  however,  a  bony  skeleton,  and  the  tail  is  less  hetero- 
cereal  than  that  of  the  allied  ancient  species. 


TBI  OBUT  LaKU. 


>  IN  LiKt  EBim  k. 


^e.  M9.— ZfpMMMui  ffuraiMrii.  Tbi  Laki  O. 

<7raiii  MMnre.) 
Fia.  Ktt.—  LtjAdoittta  eaUattu,  Tax  Spdttip  0*h  Piri 

SoKi  SiiiLL  Laeib  or  HicBiem.    (Pram  NKore.) 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  ancient  types  of  fishes  possessed 
in  some  respects,  an  embryonic  character.  Their  skeletons  were 
cartilai^nous  like  those  of  the  embryos  of  Teleosts,  and  their 
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tails  are  heterooeroal  or  even  vertebrated.  The  tendency  of  the 
embryo  tail  to  a  vertebrate  struoture  and  hence  to  a  heterooercal 
character  may  be  well  seen  in  the  embryo  of  Xf€pidostetu,  a 


Fio.  9S1.—  Ekbbto  op  Ltpidattmu  ntox  thb  Cumbkblakd  Ritsr,  Nabhtillx,  Ten- 
NBBBEX,  Showing  ▲  Vkbtebbatb  Tail.    (From  Nature.) 

representation  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  251.  This  correspond- 
ence between  embryos  of  modern  types  and  the  adults  of  ancient 
types  is  a  general  principle  in  the  history  of  life. 

To  the  period  of  the  Coal  Measures,  Fishes  were  the  highest 
type  of  animals  in  existence.  As  in  the  early  history  of  other 
typesy  they  were  also  numerous  and  bulky.  For  these  reasons 
palaeontologists  have  designated  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
the  ''  Reign  of  Fishes." 

§  8.    Beptiles. 

Reptiles  are  essentially  a  post-Palseo^oic  type.  Telerpetan  and 
StCLffonokpis  have  been  reported  from  the  Elgin  sandstones  of 
Scotland,  and  these  have  been  regarded  as  Devonian,  but  they 
may  with  great  probability  be  referred  to  the  Trias.  It  is  thought 
also  that  JEhsaurus  Acadiensia,  a  vertebra  of  which  was  found 
by  Marsh  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Measures,  may  have  been  a 
^'marine  saurian."  Generally  the  place  of  Reptiles  was  taken  in 
the  Coal  Measures  by  Labyrinthodonts,  an  Order  of  Amphibians. 
Possibly,  however,  the  little  Hylonomus  was  a  true  reptile.  In 
the  Permian,  the  last  group  of  Palseozoio  strata,  occur  in  Europe 
the  remains  of  JProtoroaaurua^  a  lizard-like  reptile,  together  with 
other  forms. 

But  the  Mesozoic  was  the  theatre  of  the  chief  development 
of  Reptiles.  Not  only  were  they  numerous  and  often  gigantic  in 
dimensions,  but  many  were  heavily  armored;  and  the  type,  while 
its  forms  were  comprehensive,  became  wonderfully  differentiated. 


] 
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SO  that  reptilian  life  became  fitted  to  inhabit  aU  elements,  and 
utilize  all  conditions  of  existence. 


Fio.  8B8.^/cftMyo«atirttt  eammunU.    (D'Orbigny.) 

The  sea  had  its  reptilian  denizens — IchthyoBauria^  fish-like  in 
their  home,  their  form,  their  structure.   The  head  of  the  common 

IchJthyoaauruSy  Fig.  252,  was  enormous,  with 
a  huge  snout ;  neck  wanting ;  teeth  conical, 
strong,  and  numerous;  orbits  of  immense  size; 
a  long  series  of  ribs  extending  from  the  neck 
to  the  elongate  tail;  sternum  and  sacrum 
y<iJ^^j^  wanting;  vertebrae  bi-concave;  all  the  limba 
v^  v!^JL^     paddle-like,  composed  each  of  numerous  short 

polygonal  bones  arranged  generally  in  five 
longitudinal  rows,  with  a  supernumerary  row 
of  ossicles  on  each  side,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  seven  digits,  each  with  many  pha- 
langes. Species  of  Ichthyosaurus  range 
through  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  of  the 
Old  World. 

In  America  are  found  the  remains  of 
great  reptiles  related  to  Ichthyosaurus,  but 
without  teeth.  They  attained  a  length  of 
eight  or  nine  feet.  The  genus  Baptan'  odon^ 
'^  toothless  bather,"  and  the  Order  Baptako- 
don'ta  have  been  established  for  them  by 
Marsh.  Fig.  253  illustrates  the  foot  of  Sap^ 
tanodon  discus.     Here  were  six  digits. 

The  student  will  notice  particularly  the 
primitive  or  low  condition  of   the  limbs  of 
these  Ichthyosauroids.     Each  limb  was  a  simple  fin  or  paddle; 


oOOOqo 

o  o  o  9  o/ 

ho 

-r  o 
Fie.  968.— Lbvt  Hihd 
Foot  or  Baptanodon 

(RtetU,      SSEN      FROM 

Below,  x  1-10.  F, 
femur;  F%  Hbala;  i, 
intermediam ;  e,  cen- 
tral bone ;  /,  flbnlare ; 
m.  metatarsals;  T^ 
tibia;  t,  tibiale.  Ro- 
man nomerals  indi- 
cate the  digits  in  or- 
der.   (Marsh.) 
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the  fore  and  hind  limbs  were  identioal  in  structure;  three  bones 
in  the  second  segment  of  the  limb  (bs  tibia,  ^buia,  and  inter- 
metUumf  in  the  hind  limb); 
the  mesopodial  bones  (car- 
pals  or  tarBals)  simple  oir- 
onUr  or  an^olarly  roanded 
discs;  the  number  of  digits 
six  or  more;  the  metapo- 
dial  bones  (metacarpals  and 
metatarsals)  and  also  the 
phalanges,  mere  circular 
discs,  and  the  phalanges 
very    namerous.       These 

Umb-cbaraoters,  like  the  general  features  of  Ichthj/otaurut  be- 
fore enumerated,  point  clearly  to  a  close  relationship  with  preSx- 
isting  and  contemporary  fishes.  The  thoughtful  biologist  cannot 
avoid  the  question  bow  such  adSnities  came  into  existence. 

The  Plbbiosavbu.  were  other  sea  monsters.  The  Plesi- 
oaaur'ut  resembled 
the  IchthyoaauruB, 
but  differed  remark- 
ably in  its  long  neck 
and  snake-like  head. 
A  sacrum  of  two  ver- 
tebrse  was  present, 
and  supernumerary 
digits  were  wanting. 
It  attained  a  length 
of  18  to  30  feet,  and 
ranged  through  the 
Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous. Elaamoaai^ 
rwpUUyima  of  Cope 
attained  a  length  of  ^».  «»-*>«»-~-r»  ;*«r^.   (Cop,.) 

60  feet  (Fig.  255).  Other  marine  saurians  belong  to  the  order 
Ptthonomoe'pha,  "sea  serpents,"  of  which  oTer  forty  American 
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Cretaceous  species  are  known  —  fifteen  in  New  Jersey,  six  or 
more  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  over  twenty  in  western  Kansas. 
Mosaaaurus  princeps.  Marsh,  was  75  to  80  feet  in  length.  The 
body  was  covered  with  overlapping  bony  plates.  Each  of  the 
four  paddles  had  five  digits,  but  with  supernumerary  phalanges, 
like  whales.     Besides  conical  saurian  teeth  in  the  jaws,  there 


Fio.  S56.— Right  Paddle  or  LutotauruB  Mic^amus.    X  1-M. 

were  two  rows  of  formidable  teeth  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
adapted,  as  in  snakes,  for  seizing  their  prey.  To  give  lateral 
motion  to  the  jaws,  an  exceptional  joint  existed  in  front  of 
the  usual  articulation,  and,  as  in  serpents,  the  two  branches  of 
the  lower  jaw  were  unconsolidated  in  front.  The  structures  for 
swallowing  presented,  therefore,  a  truly  snake-like  aspect.  Our 
modern  snakes  appear  to  be  dwarfed  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Mosasaurs,  still  retaining  much  of  their  ancient  fondness 
for  the  water. 


Fte.  SST.—Rbbtorxd  Jaw  or  JSditiOiaurut  dUpar,    x  1-6. 

The  land  also  had  its  reptilian  denizens.  Of  these,  the  Dino- 
SAUBiA  are  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Though  commonly 
regarded  as  an  Order,  the  number  of  modifications  of  the  type 
has  been  found  so  great  and  so  extreme  that  Marsh  proposes  to 
regard  the  group  as  a  Sub-Class.  In  one  of  the  Orders,  Sau- 
bof'oda  (Lizard-footed),  the  Jurassic  Atlantosaurtis  immanU 
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attained  the  remarkable  length  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  femur 
was  over  eight  feet  long.  Its  remains  occur  in  Colorado.  The 
related  Moroeaurua  grandia  was  40  feet  long.  ApatOMOurua 
Ajax  had  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  four  feet  broad,  with  a  sacrum 
of  three  united  vertebrffi.  In  another  Order,  Oknithop'ooa 
(Bird-footed),  with  only  three  toes  behind,  the  structure  was 
strikingly  bird-like.  Among  these,  Laomurua  altua  was  about 
ten  feet  long,  and  Nimoaaurus  was  quite  diminutive.     In  the 


Fi8.  »a- 

X  BmsA 

RmmM 

Jt.     (After 

n.) 

Fi«.  Sti.—Iguanodaa  Btmitiaiitn'tlt,  BomoasiB,  as 
HooxTta  IK  THE  Mnnm  AT  Bbussili  bt  Di  Fauw. 
HtaO,  a,  aoetril:  b,  orbll;  c,  tempont  to»a,.  Vtrtt- 
Ami  caluBW,  d,  cerylcil  region;  (,  doreo-lnmbu'  rs. 
Ktani  /,  sacral  region;  g.  candil  region;  A,  acipola; 
1,  coracold;  it  bamemii;  t,  olni;  iti,  rmdlna;  »,  sMr- 
nnm;  0,  Ulum;  p.  pnbH;  q,  pom-publi;  r,  iKblDm; 
I,  femar;  f.tlbU;  u.flbnlA:  i.  third  (roarth)troeli>n- 
ler;  I,  n,  in,  IV,  V,  diglls;  X,  dlignmmdjc  tr«i»- 
verae  hcUod  of  the  bodr  between  tbe  roie  and  hind 
UmbB. 

Cretaceous  beds  of  New  Jersey  are  found  the  remains  of 
Sadroaaurua  Fottllci,  a  representative  of  another  family  of  tbe 
bird-footed  saurians.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  capable  of 
locomotion  on  its  hind  feet,  or,  at  least,  to  have  frequently  sup- 
ported itself  on  two  feet  while  reaching  with  its  fore  feet  to 
gather  its  vegetable  diet  from  the  foliage  of  the  forest.  Three- 
toed  footprints  of  some  bipedal  animals  imprinted  on  tbe  sand- 
stones of   the   Connecticut  valley  are,  with    much    probability. 
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aaoribed  to  some  reptile  allied  to  Sadroeauru*.  Omithotaraut 
immania  of  Cope,  from  the  shore  of  Raritan  Bay,  was  a  colossal 
Dinosaur,  whose  hind  limb,  according  to  Cope,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  13  feet  in  length. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  Omithopoda  were  extensively  repre- 
sented by  species  of  Iguanodon.  A  bed  of  their  remains  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  at  Bemissart,  in  Belgium,  and  the 
settled  oonoluaion  of  M.  Dollo  is  that  Igtian'odon  was  to  some 
extent  a  bipedal  walker.  Fig.  359  represents  J.  Bemisaartenaia 
as  recently  mounted  at  Brussels.     The  head  is  14  feet  above 


the  floor,  and  the  floor  space  covered  is  23  feet  9  inches,  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal  being  over  38  feet.  The  Iguanodon 
was  an  inhabitant  of  fresh-water  marshes,  and  fed  largely  on 
ferns.  It  was  a  powerful  swimmer,  and  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  toes  were  webbed.  Some  years  ago  a  restoration 
of  Iguanodon  was  made  by  Hawkins,  under  the  direction  of  Owen, 
of  London,  and  Fig.  260  gives  the  conception  of  the  reptiles  then 
extant.     But  it  obviously  requires  some  modifications. 

Other,  and  more  characteristically  land  saurians,  constitute 
the  Order  Thbbiodonta,  or  "Beast-toothed  "  saurians,  from  the 
Triassic  of  South  Africa.     Three  sorts  of  teeth  were  present. 
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coniool  inoisora,  long,  powerful  canines,  oompressed  laterally,  and 
minutely  serrated  behind,  together  with  oonioal  molars  (Figs. 


Vnw.     (Owea. 


361  and  262).     In  the  same  bed 

occur  representatives  of  another 

order,  Anomodontia,  or  Dicyn- 

odontia,  "Dog-toothed,"  in  which  the  jaws  are  converted  into 

toothless  beaks  (Fig.  363).    In  some,  however,  there  was  a  pair 


Fis.  »K.—Z't<vnMi(>fl  laorMpM. 
(Owm.)  Showims  1HI  Hax- 
illabtTvik,    Tbiu  or 

BODTH  ATBIC^ 


Fia.  an.— Pl^rododylui  enaHroittU.    Fbok  Litdosh 
(D'Orblgny.)    EmiDeoodr  repreMnted  wUh  fl™  mle 

of  teeth  implanted  in  the  upper  jaw,  growing  from  p&raistent 
pudpt,  and  assuming  the  character  of  great  tusks  (Fig.  364.) 
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The  air,   finally,  had  its  reptilian  denizens,  Ptbbosauru, 
"  Flyiog  Saorians,"  having  essentially  the  structural  characters 


Fis.  SU.—I)lmorphoaeii  maeronyg.  (After  Owen.) 
of  a  reptile,  but  with  some  bird-like  modifications,  and  a  pair 
of  leathery  wings  stretched  from  the  greatly  elongated  outer 
digit,  along  the  side 
of  the  body  to  the 
tail.  We  find  five 
modifications  of  Fly- 
ing Saurians,  all 
European  but  one: 
(1)  Pterodactyltu, 
having  the  jaws 
toothed  to  the  tip, 
and  tail  short,  Fig. 
265;  (2)  Dimorpho- 
don  (Fig.  266),  with 
jaws  toothed,  the 
anterior  teeth  larg- 

na.XI.-AnhaopleryxmiKrouTti.    (AfWrOwen,)  **''    *"°     *"'     '^^'7 

long;     (3)    Rham- 

ph&rhynchus,  with  tips  of  jaws  edentulous,  and  tail  very  long; 

(4)  Pteranodon,  with  jaws  toothless  and  tail  short  and  slender  — 
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ooDiprisin^  gigantic  forms  from  the 
Cretaoeoua  of  North  America,  some 
h&Ting  a  spread  of  23  feet;  (5)  Or- 
nitkopterua,  with  a  wing-finger  hav- 
ing onl^  two  phalanges. 

If  to  the  reptilian  forms  men- 
tioned we  add  the  other  Permian 
and  Mesozoto  forms  known — true 
Lizards,  Crocodilians,  Stegosauriana 
(plated  lizards),  and  other  genera 
of  savage  Theropods  (beast-footed), 
like  Megaloaaiirua,  and  Xcelapt,  and 
other  reptiles  with  hollow  bones,  the 
CoLVBiA.  of  Marsh  —  we  may  easily 
believe  that  the  "Age  of  Reptiles** 
was  one  of  marvellous  luxuriance 
and  diversification  of  the  reptilian 
type. 

§e.    Tootlied  Birds. 

While  the  Age  of  Reptiles  was 
in  progress,  true   Birds  came   into 
existence.    One  of  the  earliest  forms 
wnaArchcBop'teryxviacrou'ra  (Big- 
tailed  Old-flyer),  of  which  a  restora- 
tion by  Owen  is  given  in  Fig.  367. 
B  It  comes  from  the  Juras- 
sic  schists  of  Solenbofen. 
It  had  a  conspicuously 
I     long,    vertebrated    tail, 
f     quill-bearing     on     each 
side;  and  Marsh  has  re- 
cently shown  that  it  pos- 
ria.  sag.— LsR  Fia.  m.— Lift  sessed  teeth.      Whether 

LowsB  ja*  of     Lowib  Jam  of  Pm.  Mo.-Tooui  j^^jg  ^  jjird  than  reptile 

IMhaomU  <iU-       BUptrornii  rtg-      of  Bttptror- .  -n  i 

oar.   X  2.  am.   X  4.  nii.   x  4.      M  even   still  a   mooted 
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point.  Carl  Vogt  proDotmces  it  a  feathered  lizard.  There  are 
two  conical  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  eight  neck  vertebne,  witfa 
fire  pairs  of  ribe  directed  backward;  ten  dorsal  vertebne  without 


T  EttpmrnU  rtgatU,  Riitobid.  (After  Uknli.)    X  ^■ 

apinooB  prooflsses,  and  supporting  ribs  without  uncinate  {wo- 
oeaste;  five  sternal  ribs,  and  very  minute  Btemum.  The  fore 
limb,  he  maintains,  is  not  a  proper  wing,  and  there  are  three 
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digits,  resembling  those  of  a  olawed  lizard.  If  the  feathers  had 
not  been  preserved,  no  one  would  have  thought  the  ArchcBop' 
teryx  a  bird,  or  capable  of  flight.  Here,  then,  is  a  creature  in 
which  bird  and  reptile  are  so  mixed  that  the  best  judges  cannot 
agree  whether  it  is  one  or  the  other. 

Equally  remarkable  forms  have  been  described  by  Marsh, 
from  American  Cretaceous  strata,  on  which  he  has  founded  the 
Sub-Class  Odontobnithes,  with  two  Orders,  OdontolccBy  having 
teeth  in  grooves,  and  fidontotormcBy  having  teeth  in  sockets. 
The  tail  was  not  specially  elongated.  Some  of  their  charac- 
ters are  illustrated  in  Figs.  268-271. 

These  **  connecting  links "  between  reptiles  and  birds  pos- 
sess extreme  interest.  Whatever  conclusions  they  may  sustain 
respecting  the  genetic  relationship  between  these  two  types,  ex- 
ternally so  dissimilar,  the  nature  of  the  structural  relations  is 
identical  with  that  which  runs  through  all  the  numerous  and 
diversified  Orders  of  reptiles,  and  also  allies  reptiles  with  all  the 
other  vertebrate  classes. 

§  10.    Mammals. 

1.  Mesozoic  MammcUs,  The  earliest  discovered  traces  of 
Mammals  occur  in  the  Upper  Triassic  strata  of  the  Old  World, 
and  in  strata  of  nearly  the  same  age  in  America.  They  are  single 
species  in  each  case.  The  next  remains  occur  in  the  Jurassic. 
The  Cretaceous  passes  with  the  disclosure  of  only  a  single  relic, 
found  in  America.  But,  with 
the  opening  of  the  Csenozoic 
^on,  mammalian  life  appears  to 
have  been  abundant. 

The  Triassic  Mammal  of  Eu-    yio.  27«.-Lowbe  Jaw  or  Dromathermm 

rope  has  been  named  JHficrolestes  •yivettre^  Exxohb,  frok  thb  jvba  tbi- 
an<»VM»«;thatof  America,  i)ro»»-      ^^^Nokth  CA«,Lnr^    (After  Em- 

ntJierium  sylvestrey  Emmons, 

from  the  red  sandstones  of  North  Carolina.  These  have  been 
generally  reg^arded  as  Triassic;  but  Professor  Fontaine's  recent  de- 
termination of  the  Jurassic  age  of  the  Richmond  and  Deep  River 
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coal  fields  may  fix  a  later  epcMih  for  Ihomalherium.    The  Triaesic 
X    ,  mammal  of  Sonth  Afri- 

ca is  Tritylodon  lonfftm- 
vite  (Owen),  as  large 
as  a  gray  fox,  and  re- 
markably specialized 
for  a  mammal  so  an- 
cient. 

Judging  from  a  sin- 
gle ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  Dromatherium, 
Fig.  372,  the  animal  was 
an  insectivorous  Mar- 
supial, related  to  tbe 
Banded  Anteater  of 
Australia,  MyrmecoH- 
u8  /asciatus.  Fig.  273. 
Microlettet  is  believed 
to  be  nearly  related. 
The  next  horizon  of  mammalian  remains  is,  in  the  Old  World, 

□  the  Stonesfield  Slata  of  the  Lower  Oolite.     According  to  com- 


XS.    Pia.  xn.— AowoMAg- 


mon  opinion,  tbey  all  belonged  to  Marsupials.  Amphitherium 
(Fig.  274),  Amphilettea  and  Phaacolotherium  (Pig.  276)  were 
also,  probably,  Insectivores.  Slereognathue  appears  to  have  been 
herbivorous.    Toward  the  close  of  the  Oolitic  period,  the  Middle 
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Purbeok  beds  supply  another  deposit  of  sm&ll  mammalun  re> 
mains,  amounting  to  14  species,  all  considered  marsupial  and 
polyprotodont  —  that  is,  having  more  than  two  lower  incisors, 
with  canines  more  or  less  extensively  developed,  and  the  molars 
either  cuspidate  or  with  sectorial  crowns.  Of  these,  Fiagiau'l<Kt 
ia  allied  to  the  Kangaroo  rats,  haviug  large  premolars  with  seven 
conspicuous  grooves  on  the  orowas.  The  other  genera,  Spalaco- 
the^riutn,  THcon' odtm,  and  Oaiaatea  are  Inseotivores,  and  related 
to  Australian  Phalangers.  PercUhffrium,  from  the  Paris  and 
American  Eocene,  was  an  opossum. 

The  Atlantoaaurus  Beds  of  the  American  Jurassic  have 
yielded  not  less  than  I?  species  of  mammals,  all  of  which  are 
probably  marsupial  or  re- 
lated to  marsupials,  and 
most  of  which  are  insect- 
ivorous, and  related  to 
European  forms.  Dryo- 
Uitea  priscua  was  a  small 
opossum.  Four  other  spe- 
cies of  Dryoles'tee  are 
known.    StyUtc' odon,  %  '■m'«'J- 

species,  was  a  near  relative  of  the  European  Stylodon.      Ctenatf' 
odon,  2  species  (Fig.  370),  was  akin  to  Plagiau' lax,  and  the  two 
are  constituted  by  Marsh  the  types  of  a  new  order,  AiJ.OTiiB'Bt&, 
supposed  combining    marsupial  and  other  characters,  and  now 
extinct.    The  names  of  the  other  genera  are  Tin' odon,  4  species, 
JDyplocyn'  odon    (Fig. 
377),  IHcon'odon,  Ario- 
don,a,tid Doc' odon.  These 
Marsh   associates   in   an-    ^ 
other  new  order,  Panto- 
the'bia,  to  which  he 
thinks  most  of  the  Euro- 

urassic    Man 
belong.    With  few  excep- 
tions, he  says,  the  Mesozoic  Mammals  are  low,  generalized  forms. 
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without  any  distinctive  Marsupial  charaoters.  Not  a  few  of  them 
show  features  that  point  more  directly  to  Insectivores.  From 
this  Order  true  Marsupials  and  Insectivores  were  probably  derived. 
From  the  Laramie,  or  highest  group  of  the  Cretaceous,  Cope 
described,  in  1884,  a  single  Mammal,  Meniacods' stis  conquis'tus, 
discovered  by  J.  E.  Wortman  in  Dakota.  '  It  belongs  to  the 
Plaffiau'lax  family. 

2.  Tertiary  Mizmmals,  By  such  beginnings  the  Mammalian 
Class  was  introduced  upon  the  earth.  During  two  entire  Meso> 
zoic  Ages  they  were  small  and  feeble  creatures,  either  low  Mar- 
supial in  type  or  else  even  lower  than  Marsupial^  and  marking 
Orders  from  which  the  Marsupial  characters  had  not  yet  been 
clearly  differentiated.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Marsu- 
pial, after  a  few  oviparous  Monotremes,  is  the  lowest  known  Mam- 
malian organization,  and  an  antecedent  improbability  exists  of 
any  older  order  generalizing  marsupial  and  placental  Mammals. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Tertiary  Age  a  rich  mammalian 
fauna  was  in  possession  of  the  continents  —  at  least  of  America 
and  Europe.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  generally  pos- 
sessed marsupial  characters  or  not;  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  they  did.  They  are,  however,  highly  generalized  forms. 
None  of  our  modern  Orders  had  become  distinctly  differentiated, 
but  several  of  them  were  pre-indicated  with  considerable  salience. 

There  were  characters  be- 
longing to  Insectivores,  Car- 
nivores.  Rodents,  Pachy- 
derms of  different  tribes, 
and  even  of  Proboscidians; 
but  they  were  variously  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  animals. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
^^'«^-J^f^od<n^h^na^    -From A\H>Ye.  comprehensive  types  in 

(After  Marah.)    X  t-    Lower  Eocene.  \  -,     r* 

America  and  Europe  was 
CorypKodon^  Owen  (including  Bath'modon^  Cope),  from  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Eocene.  An  outline  of  the  skull  is  shown 
in  Fig.  278,  in  which  the  small  size  of  the  brain  is  indicated. 
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This  wu  a  large  tapir-like  quadruped.   The  limbs  wer»  short, 

and  each    of    the    feet    was 

supplied  with  five  function' 

al   digits   (Figs.   379,   280). 

Cope  desoribes  13  American 

species  of  Coryphodon  and 

two  of  Batkmodon. 

Of  nearly  the  same  age  m  - 

as  the  Coryph'odon  was  a  p„„b._l„t for. Foot,  x». 
Strange  animal  which  Marsh  Fio,«a-LirrHiiaiFooT.  xf 
has     named     Tillothe' rium 

/o'diens,  and  made  the  type  of  a  new  Order,  Tillodont'ia. 
It  presents  a  remarkable  oombination  of  the  characters  of 
Uhgttlata,  Rodentia, 
and  Camivora,  The 
skull  (Fig.  281)  resem- 
bles that  of  a  bear,  and 
the  skeleton  generally 
is  that  of  Carnivores; 
but  the  feet  are  fi-toed 
and  plantigrade.  The 
premolars    and  molars 

have  grinding  crowns,  T\a.i6t.-^Vlolk^'H^m  fo-iUmi.  Mn.  With  tbb 
the  canines  are  of  small  lower  jaw  DwrucD   dowhwabd.    x  A- 

.,  (After  M«8b.) 

Size,  and    the  premaxil- 

laries  carried  a  pair  of  soalpriform  incisors,  like  the  beaver's  in 
form  and  in  growing  from  persistent  pulps,  Anchippodut,  Leidy 
(=;  TVoyoffwa),  was  allied  to  TiUotherium. 

Another  interesting  form,  from  the  Wahsatch  Eocene  of 
Wyoming,  is  Phenac'odus,  Cope,  a  skeleton  of  which,  in  the 
poaition  in  which  it  was  found  imbedded  in  the  sand-rock,  is 
shown  in  FJg.  282.  Its  naaal  bones  and  several  other  features 
resemble  the  tapir;  the  tail  was  as  long,  proportionally,  as  that 
of  a  cat;  the  hind  feet  were  semi- plant! grade;  the  molar  teeth 
were  pig-like.  Of  Phenacodus  Cope  has  described  thirteen  spe- 
cies, and  bas  made  it  the  type  of  a  family  and  of  a  Sub-order 
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Condylas'thba,  which,  with  Syracoidea,  the  Conies,  he  unites 
in  the  new  Order,  Taibopoda. 


Another  Wahsatch  form,  found  also  in  Wyoming,  is  Darned 
Me^tmyx  by  Cope.  The  lower  jaw  is  here  figured.  (Fig.  883, 
a,  b.)  This  animal  was 
distinotly  fiesh-eating, 
but  in  some  respects  it 
differed  from  modem 
Camiv'oiu,  and  Cope 
has  established  a  new 
Order,  Cbeodon'ta,  to 
receive  this  and  numer- 
ous other  extinct  fieah 
eaters, which  he  arranges 
in  eight  families.  They 
were  also  related  to  Mar- 
supials and  InsdCtivores. 
ibia;  6, -rtew  Q^^  group  of  them  (the 
TUiodontia  of  Marsh) 
tendencies,  and   the  other,    Tlenio- 


Fia.  W3.— JfMonyx  ottifragi^  Con, 
BiTOH  or  Bib  Hobk  Bitib.  Wtohiki 
Copt.)  X  }.  <i>  lide  visw  of  miDdlblt 
from  aborg. 

was   rodent,  with    lemurini 
donta,  was  edentate. 
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In  the  next  or  Bridger  epoch  of  the  Booene  existed  in  Wyo- 
ming an  assemblage  of  quadrupeds  elephaDtine  in  dimensions 
and  striking  in  organization.     These  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Marsh,  in  whioh  an  extinot  sub-order 
has  received  an  elucidation  unequalled  in  the  history  of  scienoe. 
They  have  also  been  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  Cope  and 
Leidy,  and  have  been  embraced  within  the  researches  of  Osborne 
and  Spier.    The  Dinoceb'ata  of  Marsh  are  constituted  of  three 
genera:   Ui7itatherium  (=  Bathyop'aia,  Cope),  JHnoe' eras,  and 
Tlnocferaa    (=  Eobaa'tlais,   Cope).      With   the    Dinoceb'ata 
Marsh  unites  the  Coevphodon'ta  (=  Pamtodom'ta,  Cope)  to 
constitute  the  Order  Aubltdac'tyla,  which  appears  to  be  pre- 
oitfely  identical   with   Cope's   older  named  Aubltp'oda.     This, 
with  the  orders  Pboboscid'ea,  Htbacoid'ea,  and  Cltnodac'- 
TYI.A  (=  Periaeodactt/la  +  Artiodaetyla)  form  Marsh's  Super- 
Order  Unqulata.    It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  enumerate 
the  characters  of  these  genera. 
The  student  will  get  an  impres- 
sion  of   the    aspects   of    these 
primitive  beasts  from  the  skulls 
and  skeletons  here  figured.     It 
is  obvious  that  the  feet  resem- 
ble, except  in  technical  points,  „       ™      .  ■  ,  .^ 
those  of  voryph  oaon,  and  also      skull,    x  J,-  Bwdoib  qbodt,  wtO' 
those  of  the  elephant,     A  cast      """■■   (AfiBrO>bonii!.) 
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of  the  brain  shows  the  very  small  size  of  the  hemiapheres  and  the 
veiy  large  olfactory  lobes.  The  brain  is  the  most  reptilian  amon^ 
mammals.    Id  Fig.  286  is  a  restoration  of  the  skeleton  of  Dmo<f- 


fia.  sen.— Dtaof'erai  nUrab'iU,  Xa.  x^-  BantaiB  Obouf,  WTOnnra.  (After  Uanh.) 
eras.  In  Fig.  287  is  a  similar  restoration  of  Tino<fercu  or 
EobatlUeuB.  The  student  will  notice  in  all  these  a  similar  struc- 
ture of  the  feet,  and  similar  protuberaooes  on  the  skuU.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  these  were  surmounted  by  horns  or  only  oov 


Fi«.  vn.—ntUMfirat  iHfflu,  Mh.  X  ^.     Bridoib  Oboitf,  WToans.     (AnerlUnli.} 

ered  by  thick  akin.  In  either  case,  they  served,  probably,  as 
weapons  of  attack.  The  enormous  canines  served  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

The  Dinocerata,  according  to  Cope,  are  composed  of  Eoba»- 
ileus  (=  7\noceraa,  Marsh),  Loxolophodon  (included  in  linoc- 
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eras  by  Marsh),  Batkyopaia  (=  Uintatherium,  pars,  of  Marsb), 
and  Uintatherium,  Leidy. 

Faasing  unmeDtioned  a  multitude  of  remarkable  Eocene 
forms,  we  reaoh  the  White  River  Beds  of  the  Miocene,  and  find 
in  existence  another  type  of  elephantine  quadrupeds.  The 
Brontoth^riumt  Marsh  (=  Symbor' odon,  Cope,  +  Mioba^Ueua, 
Cope),  of  which  a  skull  is  shown  in  Fig.  288,  had  four  nearly 


equal  toes  on  the  fore  foot  and  three  on  the  hind  foot,  thus 
numerically  resembling  the  tapirs.  Id  size  and  general  conform- 
ation of  the  skeleton  it  resembled 
the  elephant,  but  with  shorter  limbs. 
The  nose  was  probably  long  and 
flexible,  but  without  a  proboscis. 
The  brain  cavity  was  very  small. 
A  pair  of  homcores  rose  on  the  max- 
illary bones.  The  canines  were  short, 
and  separated  by  a  diastema,  or  in- 
terval, from  the  premolars.  The 
student  may  point  out  from  the 
illustrations  the  differences  among 
the  great  extinct  mammals.  '^o-    sse— fflWAi^um    (riffO"- 

The  Tertiary  ages  of  other  conti-        ^„^^    (AfwrK.up.) 
nents   were    equally   productive   of 

mammaUan  forms;  but  we  can  only  afford  space  for  mention 
of  two.     The  Dinothe'rium  was  about  the  first  known  of  Pro- 
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bosoidians.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Greece,  in  deposits  of  Miocene  age.  It  had  in  the  lower  jaw 
two  enormous  tusk-like  incisors,  directed  vertically  downward. 
The  molars  present  a  combination  of  mastodont  and  tapiroid 
characters.  The  animal  attained  enormous  size,  and  by  some 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  of  semi-aquatic  habits.  The  other  for- 
eign mammal  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Sivathe*  rium  of  the  Siv&lik 
Hills  in  India,  a  gigantic  four-homed  Antelope.  The  posterior 
horns  possessed  two  snags  or  branches,  a  peculiarity  not  to  be 
paralleled  among  existing  Cavicor'niay  except  in  the  Prong- 
buck.  Sramathe' rium  was  a  contemporary  of  similar  organi- 
zation. 

We  must  mention,  lastly,  the  succession  of  horse-like  forms 
that  have  existed  in  America  during  the  progress  of  the  Tertiary 
ages.  These  have  been  worked  out  by  Marsh,  to  whom  science  is 
indebted  for  so  many  important  results.  Much,  however,  has 
been  contributed  by  Cope  and  Leidy,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
some  of  their  names  are  not  possessed  of  priority  over  Marsh's. 

Animals  somewhat  horse-like  were  in  existence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eocene.  Other  species  appeared  in  succession,  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  like  the  modern  horse,  until,  near  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary,  the  modern  genus  Equt^  appeared.  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  enter  here  into  the  details  which  charac- 
terize and  differentiate  these  successive  equine  forms;  but  the 
student  may  refer  to  the  illustrations.  Fig.  290,  while  he  reads 
the  following  brief  statements: 

In  the  oldest  Eocene  deposits  of  New  Mexico  are  found  the 
remains  of  a  horse-like  quadruped,  JEohippus  (=  Hyracothe'* 
Tiumf)y  about  the  size  of  a  fox.  It  had  four  functional  toes 
before  and  three  behind,  thus  resembling  the  tapir.  A  rudiment 
(like  a  "splint  bone")  remained  of  the  outer  or  Vth  toe  behind 
(since  those  present  were  the  lid.  Hid,  and  IVth);  and  since  the 
Vth  was  present  before,  there  wsls  probably  a  rudiment  of  the  Ist 
in  the  fore  foot,  making  the  normal  number  of  five  digits  in  that 
foot.  The  "hoofs"  were  mere  thick,  broad,  and  blunt  claws. 
The    molars  were    short    and   without    **  cement."     There  were 
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eight  carpal  bones,  resembling  those  of  the  tepir.     This  genus 
is  not  illustrated  in  Fig.  290. 

In  the  Middle  Eocene  or  Bridger  Beds,  of  Wyoming  and 
Utab,  existed  OrohippuSy  also  of  the  size  of  a  fox.  This  had 
four  functional  toes  before  and  three  behind.  The  ulna  was  com- 
plete and  distinct  from  the  radius.  The  tibia  and  fibula  were  also 
distinct.  The  crowns  of  the  molars  were  exceedingly  short,  and 
the  enamel  pattern  simple.  Later  in  the  Eocene  lived  ^ihippus 
which  resembled  Orohippus  in  the  digits,  but  differed  in  its 
more  developed  molars. 

In  the  early  Miocene  lived  MeaohippuSy  a  horse-like  quadru- 
ped of  the  size  of  a  sheep.  Its  functional  toes  had  diminished  to 
three  before,  nearly  equal,  and  three  behind.  In  the  fore  limb, 
however,  was  a  large  **  splint,"  the  remnant  of  the  Vth  digit  of 
Orohippus.  The  radius  and  ulna  were  still  distinct,  but  the 
latter  was  considerably  attenuated  in  the  lower  part.  The  tibia 
and  fibula  were  also  distinct. 

In  the  late  Miocene  of  Oregon  existed  JfiohippuSy  also  of  the 
size  of  the  sheep,  with  three  functional  toes  before  and  three  be- 
hind, and  also  a  splint  of  the  Vth  digit  before,  but  smaller  than  in 
Mesohippus.  The  middle  hoof  is  also  larger  and  the  lateral  hoo£s 
are  shrunken.  The  ulna  is  still  distinct  and  as  long  as  the  radius, 
but  very  slender  distally.  The  fibula  is  coOssified  with  the  tibia 
at  the  lower  end.  The  older  Miocene  AnchitheHufny  the  oldest 
equine  known  in  Europe,  is  closely  related,  but  a  little  more 
specialized. 

Coming  down  to  the  early  Pliocene,  we  find  that  a  horse-like 
quadruped  existed,  called  PtotohippuSy  of  the  size  of  an  Ass. 
Instead  df  three  serviceable  toes  it  had  but  one  with  a  dangling 
hoofiet  or  ^'  dew-claw  "  on  each  side.  The  ulna  was  as  long  as 
the  fore  arm,  but  extremely  slender.  The  fibula  was  rudimen- 
tary. The  crowns  of  the  molars  were  still  longer  than  in  Mto- 
hippua.  Contemporary  with  this,  were  the  closely  related  An- 
chippus  in  America  and  Stpparion  (=  JBippothe'rium)  in 
Europe;  while  Merych'iita  was  probably  identical. 

Next,  in  the  Middle  Pliocene,  existed  PliohippitSy  of  the  pro* 
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portions  of  a  moderate-sized  horse,  in  which  was  only  a  median 
toe,  larger  than  in  ProtohippuSy  but  with  large  splints  instead  of 
dangling  hooflets,  on  each  side.  The  crowns  of  the  upper  molars 
were  longer  and  the  crescentic  areas  more  complicated  than  in  the 
older  types. 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  JEquits,  the  modem 
horse,  existed  in  America.  It  differred  from  Ptotohippus  in  a 
more  powerful  middle  digit,  diminished  splint  bones,  upper 
molar  crowns  larger  and  more  elongated,  and  crescentic  areas, 
formed  by  the  enamel  plates,  more  complicated.  The  horse  sub- 
sequently found  its  way  to  the  Old  World  and  remained  to  his- 
toric times.  Meantime  it  became  extinct  in  America,  and  was 
reintroduced  on  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  civilized 
man. 

The  historical  vicissitudes  of  the  Camel  have  been  similar. 
These  and  many  other  facts  indicate  that  the  Old  World  received 
some  of  its  Mammalian  populations  from  the  New. 

§  11.    Betrospect  of  Succesaion  of  Vertebrate  liife  in  America. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  from  final  publications  of 
Marsh  and  Cope,  exhibits  the  order  of  introduction  of  the  princi- 
pal vertebrate  types  in  America,  with  a  corresponding  grouping 
of  formations.  The  student  of  geology  will  find  it  useful  for 
reference. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
FORMATIONAL  GEOLOGY. 

FORMATIONS,  THEIR  STRATI6RAPHICAL  CONSTITUTION,  GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL  BZTBN8ION,  AND   PALJBONTOGRAPHICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

§1.    Preliminaries.    Geological  ICaps. 

Wb  must  now  return  to  the  rocks,  and  learn  more  method- 
ically what  are  the  lithological  characters  of  the  various  groups 
into  which  they  are  arranged,  as  heretofore  shown  (pag^  ^74), 
their  thickness  and  relative  importance,  the  fossil  remains  which 
characterize  them,  and  the  regions  in  which  they  occupy  the 
earth's  surface. 

By  the  aid  of  the  classification  which  has  been  already  studied 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  geological  map  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  on  which  numerous  exercises  have  been  had,  with 
the  general  survey  of  organic  life  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
good  preliminary  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  the  forma- 
tions which  we  are  now  to  study  a  little  more  in  detail,  or  at  least 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  a  broader  and  completer  comprehen- 
sion of  American  geology,  we  now  direct  the  particular  attention 
of  the  student  to  both  parts  of  the  Geological  Map  of  the  United 
States  on  pages  118  and  119. 

To  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  grasp  of  the  method  of 
continental  development,  we  also  introduce  here  a  very  general 
map  of  the  geology  of  North  America  : 
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Fh.  na.— Omiloaicu.  Hap  or  Mobtb  Aamo*. 

§  2.  Tbe  Xoioic  Onat  Brst«m. 
1,  Hovi  the  Term  u  C/>ec2,  A  glance  at  the  geological  maps 
shows  that  the  rooks  of  this  Great  System  occupy  but  oompara- 
tively  little  of  the  actual  surface  of  North  America.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  they  pass  everywhere  under  the  other  rooks,  we 
understand  that  they  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  solid  land. 
Because  they  coDBtitute  the  beginning  of  the  actually  obaerved 
series  of  formations,  some  geologists  designate  them  Archoean, 
from  ipx'i,  the  beginning.  But  we  know  too  little  about  the  deep- 
est and  oldest  rocks  to  assert  that  formations  seen  at  the  surface 
continue  down  and  include  the  rocks  formed  tn  the  beginning. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  as  before  explained  (page  2S8), 
that  the  beginning  rooks  have  been  long  ago  melted  away.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  archnsn  rocks  remain.  Assuredly,  we  hare 
not  seen  any  archiean  rocks;  and  it  is  certain  they  are  not  strati- 
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fiedy  as  the  oldest  rocks  known  to  observation  are.  We  may  reason 
about  archsean  rocks,  as  a  necessity  of  oar  theory  of  the  woiid.  We 
may  even  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  embrace  all  the  rocks 
from  the  beginning  of  incrustation  to  the  Cambrian.  We  may  some- 
times use  the  term  in  this  sense.  But  we  need  a  term  to  desig- 
nate these  later  archsean  rocks,  and  hence  we  style  them  Eazoic  — 
a  term  symmetrical  with  Palseozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Caenozoic,  and 
one  which,  unlike  Azoic  (formerly  employed),  can  never  become 
inapplicable  through  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  rocks  next 
before  the  Eozoic  were  perhaps  strata  now  melted  away.  Before 
all  strata  there  must  have  existed  a  fire-formed  crust  —  a  real 
I^rogenic  formation.  Hence,  ArchcBan,  in  the  sense  suggested, 
is  comprehensive,  and  we  need  to  note  its  divisions. 
2.   Divisions  of  the  Oreat  System. 

(Keweenian  System. 
Huronian  System. 
Lanrentian  System. 

The  name  Azoic  was  applied  to  rocks  older  than  the  lowest 
known  fossiliferous  strata  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney  in  their 
Government  report  on  the  Mineral  Region  of  Lake  Superior.  By 
Sir  William  Logan  and  his  associates  rocks  holding  this  position 
in  Canada  were  divided  into  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  from  the 
Laurentide  Hills  and  Lake  Huron.  Very  much  discussion  has 
been  subsequently  had,  and  is  still  in  progress,  respecting  the 
classification  of  these  pre-Cambrian  rocks;  and  this  has  acquired 
new  interest  in  connection  with  the  public  surveys  still  in  prog* 
ress  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Western  studies 
seem  to  have  established  the  existence  of  a  Copper  Bearing  (Ke* 
weenawan  or  Keweenian)  Series  above  the  proper  Huronian  and 
older  (as  is  now  thought)  than  the  Cambrian.  This  System  we 
accordingly  introduce  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  think,  in  any 
text-book. 

At  the  same  time,  this  arrangement  must  be  regarded  as 
provisional.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  Section  that  an 
'^Acadian''  or  ^'St.  John"  formation  is  known  on  the  eastern 
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border  of  the  oontinent,  and  also  in  Central  Nevada,  holding  a 
position  beneath  the  Potsdam  formation.  This  Acadian  is  not 
identified  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  region ;  and  it  may  yet  be 
shown  that  the  Keweenian  is  its  chronological  equivalent.  Again, 
it  has  very  recently  (September,  1885)  been  shown,  by  N.  H. 
Winohell,  that  Cambrian  fossils  occur  in  the  *^  Pipestone  "  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  River.  As  the  pipestone  is  embraced  in  the 
great  Quartzite  formation  underlying  the  Potsdam  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  the  evidence  is  that  this  Quartzite  is  Cambrian, 
as  the  present  writer  long  ago  suggested,  instead  of  Huronian, 
as  maintained  by  the  Wisconsin  geologists.  If  so,  it  is  in  the 
position  of  the  St.  John  Slates  of  the  East,  and  may  be  their 
western  equivalent.  Like  the  Keweenian,  it  succeeds  downward 
the  Potsdam  Sandstone;  and  the  question  remains  open,  What 
are  the  relations  between  the  Copper  Bearing  Series  and  the 
Baraboo  Quartzite  ? 

3.  Geographical  DistribbUion  of  Surface  Mepoeures.  Eozoic 
rocks  at  present  occupy  the  surface  (1)  in  regions  where  no  later 
sediments  were  ever  deposited  over  them  in  consequence  of  the 
uplift  of  those  regions  above  the  sea  level;  (2)  in  regions  once 
overlaid  by  later  sediments  which  have  been  carried  away  by 
erosions;  (3)  in  places  where  they  have  been  thrust  up  through 
breaches  in  the  overlying  strata. 

Glancing  over  the  Geological  Map,  we  notice  one  principal 
belt  stretching  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  region  north  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  thence  northwest  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
covering  an  area  enclosing  Hudson's  Bay  like  an  arc  of  a  great 
circular  belt.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Adirondac  area  is  an 
appurtenance  to  this,  and  that  an  arm  stretches  southwestward 
into  Minnesota.  The  considerable  area  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  outlying  patch  of  the  same. 
This  is  the  great  Eozoic  nucleus  of  the  continent — at  least  of  its 
eastern  and  northern  parts.  It  is  the  €rre€U  Northern  Mozoic 
SeU,  We  find  also  an  Appalachian  belt  stretching  from  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  and,  with  some  interruptions,  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Georgia.    This  is  the  Oreat  Seaboard  Eozoic  Belt. 
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Over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  westward  at  inteirals  as 
far  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  occur  isolated  areas  and  outcropping 
mountain  masses  and  ranges  of  Eozoic  rocks  which  have  been 
largely  concealed  by  later  sedimentation.  This  is  the  Oreat 
CordiUeran  Eozoic  Area,  Other  detached  island-like  areas  exist 
in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  other  regions. 

4.  GenercU  ConstittUion  of  the  GrecU  System.  The  Eosoio 
rocks,  as  far  as  accessible  to  us,  attain  an  enormous  thickness. 
We  have  studied  probably  95,000  feet  of  them — not  all,  of 
course,  in  one  connected  series.  We  find  them  to  be  almost 
wholly  crystalline  and  hard.  The  greater  part  are  phanerocrys^ 
talline.  Nearly  all  known  minerals  are  embraced  in  them ;  the 
majority  are  even  restricted  to  them.  Here  are  found  in  place 
those  metamorphic  rocks  whose  kinds  we  have  already  studied  in 
the  bowlder  fragments  scattered  over  the  Northern  States.  Here 
are  the  great  masses  of  granites,  gneisses,  diorites,  and  diabases, 
whose  stratification  has  become  nearly  or  quite  obliterated. 
Here  are  most  of  the  different  species  of  schists.  Here  are  the 
marbles  and  serpentines.  In  these  old  crystalline  rocks  are 
enclosed  the  great  deposits  of  iron  ore — magnetite,  hsematite, 
titaniferous  iron,  and  Franklinite,  or  zinc-iron  ore.  Here  are  our 
stores  of  graphite  and  soapstone  (steatite  and  parophite). 

These  rocks  show  almost  everywhere  evidences  of  great  dis- 
turbance. They  have  sometimes  been  tilted  up  at  steep  angles. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  vertical.  Very  commonly  later  strata 
rest  on  the  exposed  and  worn  edges  of  the  Eozoic-  In  Fig.  38 
we  have  an  illustration.  On  the  left  are  gneisses,  b,  dipping  to 
the  left,  and  resting  against  the  central  mass  of  granite,  a.  On 
the  right  are  gneisses,  b,  dipping  toward  the  right  at  a  steep 
angle,  and  resting  against  the  other  slope  of  the  granite  nucleus* 
On  the  upper  edges  of  these  thick-bedded  gneisses  rest  uncon- 
formably  the  strata  of  sandstone,  c.  The  latter  are  not  Eozoic. 
The  gneisses  were  tilted  before  the  sandstones  were  laid  down. 
A  geological  convulsion  here  separates  two  ages  and  two  forma- 
tions. In  Fig.  107  the  horizontal  sandstones,  S,  are  seen  abutting 
against  the  slope  of  the  older  rocks,  (7,  and  the  underlying  and 
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still  older  beds,  H^  rest  against  broken  edges  of  the  formation,  X. 
The  relation  of  the  Eozoic  to  the  later  formations  is  well  shown, 
also,  in  Figs.  46  and  84. 

The  plication  of  the  Eozoio  strata  is  something  as  remarkable 
as  their  tilting.  The  section  of  the  Wisconsin  rocks.  Fig.  293, 
shows  their  condition  and  their  relation  to  the  higher  rocks.  In 
Mt.  Kearsarge,  Fig.  89,  we  find  another  instructive  example  of 
plications.  In  Fig.  294  we  reproduce,  from  Sir  William  Logan, 
a  section  through  the  Ek>zoic  strata  of  western  Canada.  Here 
the  crumpled  condition  of  the  strata  is  strikingly  shown.  The 
dotted  lines  are  intended  to  indicate  the  probable  connections 
of  the  formations. 
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1.  Potfldam  SandBtone.  9.  Lower  Magneslan  LlmeBtone.  8.  St.  Peter^B  SandBtone.  4. 
Trenton  Limestone.  6.  Galena  Limestone.  8.  Cincinnati  Shales.  7.  Niagara  Lime- 
stone.   8.  Lower  Helderberg  Limestone.    9.  Hamilton  Limestone. 

5.  Kinds  of  JRocks  and  Economic  I^oditcts,  The  Lauren- 
tian  System  contains  great  beds  of  granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss, 
with  some  mica-  and  much  hornblende-schist.  Hornblende  and 
pyroxene  are  very  abundant  minerals,  and  with  them  labradorite 
is  one  of  the  commonest  feldspars.  Iron  is  very  generally  dis- 
seminatedy  both  as  a' chemical  constituent  and  also  as  a  min- 
eral in  the  forms  of  magnetite,  haematite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 
There  are  also,  in  Canada,  three  great  beds  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone (B^g.  ^94),  with  many  intercalated  layers  of  gneiss  and 
rocks  consisting  largely  of  pyroxene  or  hornblende.  The  Lauren- 
tian  rocks  were  estimated  by  Logan  at  30,000  feet. 

The  Huronian  System,  as  commonly  understood,  is  composed 
of  beds  of  granular  and  conglomeritic  quartzites,  quartz-schists, 
jasper  and  chert  schists,  and  several  thick  formations  of  diorite 
and  diabase  which  sometimes  pass  into  granites  and  syenites; 
with  also  a  great  thickness,  higher  in  the  series,  of  hydro- mica 
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and  magneBian  sobists,  and  hlwik  slate  and  ferruginous  schists, 

terminated  by  enormous  beds  of  mica 

,  I         schist,  gneiss,  and  granite.     The  oon- 

%  glomerates    contain    rounded    frag- 

'  2  '  ments  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 

J>  I         "^tii  the  quartzites,  attain  a  thick- 

'=■  I  ness  of  2,500  feet.    The  great  iron 

2  5  deposits  of   northern  Michigan    and 

g  1  Wisconsin  are  associated  with  quart- 

c         zose  and  dioritic  rocks,  and  are  com- 

I  g  monly  regarded  Huronian. 

^  ^  The  Keweenian  System  consists 

of  interatratified  igneous  and  sedi- 

g   .       mentary  beds.    The  former  are  mainly 

■'■■^^  S  gg      diabases,  with  some  norites,"  mela- 

h  <r  ^      phyra,  and  porphyries;  the  latter  are 

H  "^^       oonglomerBtes,sandstones,  and  shales 

"  -  ^       derived    mainly    from    the    igneous 

SS-^      rocks.   The  conglomerates  are  formed 

K  ^  S       of  the  dihria  of  f  ebitic  and  quartz 

i  E  i^  S       porphyries,  with  some  from  diabases. 

I  «  «'  I      Some  of  the  conglomerate  fragments 

I  4  "'  I       are  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter.     A 

'  S  J  single  bed  of  coarse  conglomerate  on 

the  Montreal  Biver  is  1,200  feet  thick. 

The   beds    are    tilted,  but    not    con- 
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lUowed  to  rEit  la  disnM.  (See  p«ga(  u  »nd  TT.  this 
Tork.)  SoMra  li  defined  In  the  Wlaconaln  Report 
tollova:  "A  nxk  fanned  of  ■  pla^actiat  fsld- 
ipit  sad  diaUagt.  The  teld«p*r  !•  Dtatllr  UAra- 
dorUe.  The  diallige  1>  Uitle  more  thui  ■  folUted 
UiDillj  more  ownelf  cryaUllliie  thui 
I.  The  Dulnth  gnnita  li  ■  ^ptul  exun- 
Iforili  with  them  li  compotad  or  tplaglo- 
rlth  hyptrtflutu  or  tntlaltti  (limllat  to  h]r- 
per»lhene,  botllghl-iolOTed).    See  ptge  77. 
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torted,  and  metamorphic.  Maximum  thiokness  about  45,000  feet, 
of  which  over  15,000  feet  are  sedimentary.  Irving  separates 
them  into  an  Upper  division  wholly  sedimentary — mostly  red 
sandstone  and  shale — with  a  mean  thickness  of  15,000  feet,  and 
a  Lower  division  made  up  chiefly  of  basic  igneous  rocks  in  many 
sheets,  with  a  thickness  of  25,000  to  30,000  feet. 

Greologists  are  not  united  as  to  the  geological  position  of  the 
great  iron-ore  beds.  Those  of  northern  New  York  (See  Figs. 
103  and  104)  and  Missouri  are  commonly  represented  as  Lauren- 
tian,  and  the  similar  beds  in  North  Carolina,  Canada,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age.  But  the  Pilot 
Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  deposits  are  not  far  remote  stratigraph- 
ically  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  (Cambrian)  limestone.  The 
section  through  the  Penokie  Iron  Range,  too.  Fig.  107,  show« 
the  iron-bearing  beds  included  conformably  in  the  Huronian,  Hy 
while  these  strata  rest  quite  unconformably  against  the  edges  of 
the  Laurentian  strata,  X.  Not  unlikely,  the  rocks  inclosing  the 
iron  ores  of  northern  New  York  will  be  found  to  be  Huronian. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  iron  ores  and  other  particulars  will 
be  found  elsewhere  (pages  182,  69). 

The  great  copper  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  occur 
in  the  Keweenian  series.  They  exist  partly  in  the  igneous  rocks 
and  partly  in  the  sedimentary.  In  the  latter,  they  appear  to  be 
mostly  a  secondary  product,  introduced  after  the  sediment  was 
laid  down.  In  some  cases  the  metal  appears  as  an  original  con- 
stituent of  the  conglomerate.  In  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine, 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  the  so  called  vein  is  simply  a 
conglomerate  8  to  12  feet  thick,  lying  between  massive  sheets  of 
trap.  The  native  copper  permeates  the  whole  mass,  and  serves 
as  a  cementing  material.  In  the  trap  rocks  the  copper  is  found 
filling,  either  alone  or  with  other  minerals,  the  amygdaloidal  cav- 
ities which  abound  near  the  lower  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
sheets,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  other  cavities  and  fissures. 
Sometimes  the  filled  fissures  assume  the  characters  of  true  veins. 

From  rocks  of  Laurentian  age  comes  most  of  the  graphite  of 
the  world.    (See  Part  I,  Study  XIII.)    They  afford,  also,  apatite. 
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a  phosphate  of  lime  used  in  af^riculture;  rensaeberite  or  steatite, 

used  for  potstone  or  soapstone,  and  out  into  slabs  for  ohimney 

pieces,  furnace  linings, 

and  foot  warmers,  and 

used     also     for    ink* 

stands;  parophite,  an 

aluminous   rook    nsed 

for  inkstands;  beds  of 

ft^m.-Faiaephyciaarthrophvai$,wni.  fbom  m    marble.      Formation* 

EiwBonAH  BunMTon,  Nobth  Fi.Am  of  thb  Pob-     perhaps    later  in  the 

and  depodts  of  lead  and  zino  ores. 

6,  Organic  Jlemains.  The  great  deposits  of  iron  ore  and 
g;raphite  have  long  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
organization  early  in  the  Eozoic  ^on.  But  no  organic  forms 
are  known  in  tbe  lAorentian  or  Huronian  systems  except  Ekwodn. 


Fie.  tM— Mr.  KsABSiBas  amokq  rat  White  Hountaiii.  Saowma  Pobu  Amciod 
BT  Boioic  FotUUTiONS  HI  Frdcibb  or  Wextuwns.  BovuiiRi  a  thb  Fobb- 
sBointD.    See  eecUim  tbroDgh  Ihla  monDUIn,  Fig.  St. 
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Of  this  enough  has  abready  been  said  (pages  318-320).  In  the 
Keweenian  sandstones  of  the  north  flank  of  the  Porcupine  Mount* 
ains  Dr.  D.  Houghton  collected,  many  years  ago,  some  remains 
which  appear  to  belong  to  marine  plants,  and  these  the  author 
has  described  as  PcU<Bophycu8  arthraphycua  and  P.  articulcUiu. 
They  are  quite  as  definite  in  form  and  characters  as  any  pre- 
viously described  from  the  Cambrian.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  295. 

§  8.    The  Oambriaa  System. 

1.   Divisions^  Subdivisions^  and  Terms. 

OAMBBIAK    SYSTEM.     [Formations  named  in  natural  order  of 

sequence  downward.    Numbering  is  from  below.] 
.    m.    Trenton  Group  (4). 

8.  Cincinnati  Stage  (4c).     The  Hudson  River  shales  and  slates; 

Lorrain  shales  of  New  York;  Nashyille  Group  of  Tennessee. 
2.  Utica  Stags  (4&). 

1.  Tsenton  Stage  (4a):  (8)  Trenton  limestone;  Galena  limestone  of 

Illinois;  Lebanon  limestone  of  Middle  Tennessee.    (2)  Black 
River  limestone.    (1)  Birdseye  limestone. 
II.    Oanadian  Group  (3). 
8.  Cha2T  Stage  (8e).    Chazy  limestone,  New  York  and  Canada. 

2.  Quebec  Stage  (9b).    Canada,  near  Qaebeo;   shales,  limestones^ 

and  sandstones,  Newfoundland.    Part  of  Knox  Group,  Tennes- 

1.  Calcifekous  Stage   (3a).     Northern  New  York.    Lower  Mag«- 

nesian  limestones  of  Mississippi  valley;  St.  Peters  sandstone^ 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  Knox  sandstone,  East  Tennessee. 
I.    Primordial  or  Potsdam  Group  (2). 

2.  Potsdam  Stage  (26).    Sandstone  of  Northern  New  York,  of  th» 

south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  east  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  most 
of  that  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Chilhowee  sandstone  of 
Tennessee.  Georgia  slates  of  Vermont. 
1.  Acadian  or  St.  John  Stage  (2a).  St.  John  Group  of  New  Bruns- 
wick; beds  of  St.  Johns  and  elsewhere  in  Newfoundland;  slatea 
of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  Ocoee  conglomerate  and  slates  of  Eastern 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

The  term  '^  Cambrian ''  has  been  employed  in  various  senses, 
and  not  unf requently  as  equivalent  to  what  is  here  denominated 
''Primordial."     The  sense  here  employed  is  that  announced  by 
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the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  the  one 
adopted  for  official  use.  (Report  of  the  Director  for  1881,  page 
xlviii.)  It  is  equivalent  to  "Lower  Silurian"  as  employed  till 
recently  by  most  American  geologists.  The  name  itself  comes 
from  Cambria^  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  and  was  first  used  by 
Sedgwick  for  fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  those  by  Murchison 
denominated  "Silurian,"  from  SilureSy  the  designation  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Wales.  "  Primordial "  was  employed  by 
Barrande  for  the  lowest  fossiliferous  zone  of  Bohemia.  "  Pots- 
dam "  is  so  named  from  Potsdam,  in  New  York,  and  the  other 
terms  are  geographical  in  their  origin,  requiring  no  explanation, 
It  being  as  a  rule  understood  that  a  locality  or  region  giving  its 
name  to  a  formation  is  one  at  which  the  formation  was  first  sci- 
entifically described  and  defined  with  the  limitations  now  employed 
by  geologists.     (See  Chap.  11,  §  4,  3  (6).) 

2.  Geographical  JEtctension.  Turning  to  the  G-eological  Map, 
we  find  the  Cambrian  strata  generally  resting  against  the  flanks 
of  the  Eozoic  hills  and  mountains.  Thus,  in  Canada  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  underlaid  by  Cambrian  strata.  A 
large  basin,  including  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  indents  the  Eozoic 
area,  and  a  belt  of  these  rocks  sweeps  around  the  Adirondac 
region,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg,  bordering  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  north,  passing  under  Georgian  Bay,  rising  above 
the  surface  on  the  chain  of  Manitoulin  Islands^  sweeping  from 
St.  Marie's  River  to  Marquette,  thence  passing  southwestward 
around  the  Michigan- Wisconsin  Eozoic,  and  expanding  south* 
ward  over  southern  Wisconsin,  and  northwestward  to  Minne- 
apolis, and  beyond.  In  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  the  Cam- 
brian reappears,  and  stretches  far  toward  the  northwest.  A  large 
part  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  is  occupied  by 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks.  These  strata  come  to  the  surface 
over  a  large  area,  embracing  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Madison, 
Frankfort,  and  Lexington  (Ky.);  also  over  another  area  embrac- 
ing Nashville,  Lebanon,  Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Murfreesboro 
in  Tennessee.  An  important  belt  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  undi- 
vided is  involved  in  the  folds  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.     In 
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southeutem  Missouri  is  a  considerable  area  stretching  over  into 
Indian  Territory. 

3.  The  Continent  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Cambrian  Age. 
At  the  beginning'  of  the  Eozoio  JEioa  —  that  is,  when  the  sedi- 
menta  began  to  he  deposited  whioh  were  destined  to  fonn  ths 
rooks  of  the  Eozoio  Great  Systein,  the  regions  now  occupied  by 
those  rocks  must  necessarily  have  been  under  water.  If  then 
were  any  lands  existing  whose  wastage  during  Eozoio  time  sup- 
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plied  materials  for  Eozoic  sediments,  we  do  not  know  where  they 
were.  They  seem  to  have  been  completely  obliterated.  If  we 
were  to  represent  America  at  the  beginning  of  Eozoio  time,  we 
could  only  represent  an  expanse  of  water.  At  the  end  of  the 
Eozoic  ^on,  however,  uplifts  took  place ;  dry  lands  appeared. 
More  likely,  numerotis  uplifts  had  taken  place  during  the  progress 
<rf  the  Eozoic 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  oontinent  of  Cambrian  time  con- 
sisted of  three  great  nuclear  areas,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
great  Eozoic  areas  already  pointed  out  in  existing  surface  geol- 
ogy. (1)  The  Great  Northern  Area.  This  was  arcuate,  stretch- 
ing from  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  northwest  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  northeast  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  perhaps  far  be- 
yond. (2)  The  Seaboard  Area.  This  seems  to  have  stretched 
from  New  Brunswick  south  westward  to  Alabama,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  75  to  125  miles,  diminished  in  the  latitude  of  New 
Jersey.  There  are  reasons  to  suppose  its  breadth  was  much 
greater  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that  it  continued  over  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  (3)  The  Great  Cordilleran  Area. 
This  spread  uninterruptedly  in  width  from  the  western  border  of 
Great  Plains  into  western  Nevada.  It  was  probably  750  miles  in 
breadth,  but  its  extent  north  and  south  has  not  been  ascertained. 
This  land  was  a  great  mountain  system,  displayifig  lofty  ranges 
made  of  crumpled  strata,  enormous  precipices,  a  result  of  me- 
chanical dislocations,  and  finally  a  type  of  mountain  sculpture  of 
such  broad,  smooth  forms  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  subaerial 
erosion  had  never  carved  and  furrowed  the  mountain  flanks  with 
the  sharp  ravines  characteristic  of  modem  mountain  topog^phy« 
The  evidences  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  will  be  par- 
tially disclosed  in  describing  the  results  of  later  geological  actions 
in  the  same  region.  This  massive  belt  of  Eozoic  Cordilleras  deter- 
mined the  limits  of  the  modem  Cordilleras,  and  very  much  of  the 
details  of  their  fundamental  structure. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  Age.  This  was  the 
extent  and  configuration  of  the  lands  when  Cambrian  sediments 
began  to  accumulate.  These  were  the  continental  nuclei  The 
student  will  particularly  notice  that  the  continent  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Cambrian  time  was  formed  of  Eozoic  rocks.  In  that 
sense  we  may  speak  of  it  as  the  Eozoic  continent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  mapping  of  an  ancient  continent 
is  much  more  than  the  mapping  of  the  rock  exposures  of  the  cor- 
responding age.  If  it  were  not,  we  might  get  a  map  of  America 
at  the  beginning  of  any  Age — the  Carboniferous,  for  instance. 
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bj  simply  taking  a  geological  map  and  coloring  out  all  the  Car- 
boniferous and  newer  formations.  But,  to  illustrate  the  uncer- 
tainty of  such  a  method,  let  us  suppose  the  upheaval  of  the  Sea- 
board Eozoic  took  place  after  the  Carboniferous  Age,  instead  of 
at  the  end  of  the  Eozoic.  Such  may  easily  have  been  the  fact, 
especially  as  we  know  that  was  the  epoch  of  Appalachian  up- 
heaval. The  Appalachian  Eozoic,  therefore,  should  not  appear 
on  a  map  of  the  continent  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Age.  There  are  geologists  who  would  leave  it  off; 
but  we  think  evidences  exist  that  a  great  mass  of  Eozoic  dry 
land  stretched  along  the  place  of  the  present  Atlantic  seaboard, 
as  represented  on  our  chart,  Fig.  297.  As  it  will  be  necessary 
hereafter  to  speak  of  that  land,  we  may  at  once  designate  it  the 
Seaboard  Land. 

4*  Cambrian  Hocks  and  Minerdla.  By  reference  to  the 
Table  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
best  known  formation  at  and  near  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  is 
the  Potsdam  Sandstone.  This  formation  varies  from  friable  to 
hard.  It  is  generally  somewhat  coarse-grained,  and  free  from 
argillaceous  matter.  Its  color  is  grayish,  or  reddish,  or  mottled. 
The  student  should  fix  his  attention  upon  this  fundamental  mem- 
ber of  the  Cambrian.  It  may  be  well  to  refer  here  to  the  Cycle 
of  Sedimentation,  explained  on  page  268.  Often  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone  rests  directly  on  the  Huronian  or  Laurentian.  This 
relation  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  107,  where  8  is  the  Potsdam  Sand- 
atone  ;  as  also  in  Fig.  55,  where  P  is  the  sandstone  and  E  the 
underlying  Eozoic.  Fig.  38  illustrates  the  same;  and  this  may 
be  considered  a  section  across  the  Adirondac  region,  c  being  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone  resting  on  the  eroded  stumps  of  the  Eozoic 
gneisses  and  schists.  Tracing  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  thence 
along  the  border  of  the  Cambrian  lying  nearest  the  Eozoic,  we 
find  it  in  Wisconsin  lying  horizontally  upon  the  ruggedly  eroded 
surface  of  the  Huronian.  Fig.  298  is  a  very  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  contact  between  the  two.  The  Potsdam  Sandstone 
lines  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  from  the  Sault  to  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  and  forms  the  celebrated  scenery  of  the  ^'  Pictured 
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Rocks.  On  the  west  of  Keween&w  Point  most  of  the  sandstone 
belongs  to  the  Keweeni&n;  but  at  Bayfield  and  at  the  Apostles' 
Islands  the  horizontal  sandstone  is  Potsdam.  The  fonnation  out- 
crops in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  surrounding  the  Eosoic 
nuoleoB.  It  is  extensively  developed  along  the  Appalachian 
chain  —  the  slates  and  sandstones  attaining  a  thickness  of  3,300 
feet.  In  East  Tennessee  sandstones  and  shales  Beveral  thousand 
feet  thick  are  described  by  Safford  —  Chilhowee  sandstone  rest- 
ing on  Ocoee  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  micaoous,  taloose, 
and  chloritic  slates.  These  enter  into  the  Unaka  Range,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  33.  The  formation  is  known  in  the  Big  Horn  Moontains, 
at  the  head  of  Powder  River,  along  the  Wahsatch,  Teton,  Madi- 
son, and  Gallatin  Ranges,  also  in  Central  Nevada  and  other  regions 
of  the  Far  West.  The  face  of  a  Fotsd&m  cliff  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
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THB    PoraDAB     SAHDITom    IKD    THE     HnBONUN    QUXBTZITI.      (B.  O.  Inlllg.}     S, 

BanbooRIvcr;  J>,  DevH'aNoaei  IT,  WlaconalDKlver,  (epinllng  Sank  from Calnm- 
bl&  Caimty ;  a,  North  ^oartztte  Range ;  b,  Sonth  Qnartilte  Ruge ;  d,  Potadun  Sand- 
ttoae;  e,  /,  upper  portloni  of  Fntsdam  Sandelone:  f,  LowsrHigiieiiHiLiniMtane: 
h,  Drift.     Thit  to  the  Qiiulzll«  referred  to,  page  861. 

The  Canadian  Group  represents  the  approsoh  of  limestone- 
making  conditions,  but  not  their  full  advent.  The  strata  of  the  * 
East  range  from  a  calcareous  sandstone  below,  to  an  arenaceous 
limestone  above — the  Chazj.  These,  in  the  Montreal  basin,  un- 
dergo a  large  development,  and  constitute  an  argillo-oalcareous 
group  (the  "Quebec")  of  local  importance.  In  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  "Lower  Msgnesian  Limestone"  holds  position  here. 
This  is  a  huffish,  coarse,  .or  granular  limestone,  well  developed  in 
southern  Missouri  and  along  the  Mississippi  north  of  Dubuque. 
A  common  appearance  presented  by  these  two  formations  in  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  is  shown  in  Fig.  399.    The  usual  erosion 
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of  th«  underlying  sandMone  is  shown  in  Fig.  26,  which  also  shows 
oblique  laminations — more  clearly  shown  in  Fig,  19S. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Lower  Magnesian 
Limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  whitish  friable  sandstone  known  as 
the  St.  Peters  Sandstone,  which  attains,  in  places,  a  thiokness  of 
300  feet.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  western  representative 
of  the  Chazy  formation.  In  truth,  however,  the  Calciferous, 
Quebec,  and  Chazy,  all  together,  occupy  the  interval  held  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  and  St.  Peters  Sandstone  at  the 
West. 


Pia.  W>,— Bldpp*  OS  THE  Uppib  HuuMtpn  mixb  Praibh  dv  Cam.  Cakbbum 
RocKi.  Tbe  Lower  L«dgc  1>  PoUdun  SuidaCone,  ud  Ibe  Upper,  the  H*gn«ilui 
UmeatoDe.    (D.  D.  Ow«d.) 

The  central  and  charaoteristic  mass  of  the  next  Group  is  cal- 
careous —  the  great  Trenton  Limestone,  named  from  Trenton  Falls 
on  the  East  Canada  Creek  in  Central  New  York.  It  stretches 
along  the  middle  of  the  Cambrian  belt  of  strata  as  formerly 
traced,  into  the  Upper  Mississippi  region,  and  northward  past 
Winnipeg.  The  G-alena  Limestone  ofUlinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Trenton.  Its  thickness  in  the 
great  Montreal  basin  is  800  feet;  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  100  to 
200  feet;    in  the  Appalachians  it  amounts  to  3,000  feet.     The 
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Cincinnati  or  Hudson  River  formation  is  a  calcareo-argillaceouB 
continuation  of  the  Trenton. 

Other  regions  where  the  Trenton  and  Cincinnati  limestones 
ue  favorably  exposed  are  Watertown,  N.  Y,,  in  the  banks  of  the 
Blaok  River;  the  north  shore  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands;  the  west 
shores  of  Green  Bay  and  Little  Bay  de  Noquet;  southwestern 
Wisconsin  and  northwestern  Illinois,  and  some  parts  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  entire  Cambrian  strata  of  Nevada  are  re- 
ported by  Hague  7,000  feet  thick,  and  include,  from  below,  the 
Prospect  Mountain  Quartzite  and  Limestone,  the  Secret  Cafion 
Shale,  the  Hamburg  Limestone,  and  the  Hambuig  Shale.  The 
Pogontp  Limestone,  next  in  order,  probably  embraces  the  Quebec 
and  Trenton  formations.  The  Cambrian  strata  of  the  Wahsatoh 
region  are  reported  by  King  12,000  feet  thick. 

6.  £koHon  J^luret.  The  weathering  of  the  Cambrian  rooks 
in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  has 
resulted  in  many 
remarkable  forms. 
Figs.  30  and  32 
have  been  cited.  In 
Fig.  300  the  "  Hor- 
nets' Neat,"  the  un- 
derlying sandstone, 
as  in   other  oases, 

leaving  the  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone 
overhanging.  In 
other  oases  enor- 
mous towers  are 
left  standing  in  the 
'  midst  of  a  plain, 
showing  how  exten- 
sively formations  have  been  swept  away.  Fig.  301  is  an  example 
of  this  kind  in  Dakota  county,  Minnesota.     Here  the  isolated 
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oolumn  is  over  19  feet  high  above  the  bue,  whioh  is  itself  25^ 
feet  high,  making  the  whole  Outlier  44  feet  7  inches  above  the 
sandy  plain.  Much  pictur- 
esque aoenery  results  from 
erosion  ot  the  Cambrian 
rocks.  The  "  Pictured  Rocks" 
of  Lake  Superior  are  in  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone.  The 
"Dalles"  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Fig.  29,  are  in  the  same 
formation.  The  "Great 
Chasm  of  the  Au  Sable"  in 
northern  New  York  is  cut  in 
the  Potsdam.  The  Trenton 
Limestone  is  the  occasion  of 
numberless  waterfalls,  some 
of  which,  like  Trenton, 
Glenn's  and  Minnehaha, 
have  become  classic.  The  "High  Falls"  of  the  Hudson  at 
Lucerne  are  partly  in  the  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

The  examination    of   a  section  along   the  Mississippi  River, 
somewhat  like  that  in  Fig.  302,  shows  that  the  Cambrian  sedi- 


A,  Patsdim  S«ndgtane.     c,  Lower  U igiMiIiii 
e.   4,  Trenton  Llmeilaa*. 

ments  were  deposited  on  a  deeply  eroded  surface  of  Haronian 
rooks,  constituting  what  has  been  explained  as  a  break  (page 
363).  Erosions  take  place  above  sea  level  or  a  little  below  it. 
This  Huronian  surface  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  dry  land  for 
a  long  period,  after  its  upheaval,  and  before  the  epoch  of  the  Pots- 
dam Sandstone.     During  that  interval,  sediments  were  acoumu- 
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lating  in  other  regions.  That  is,  before  the  Potsdam  epoch,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  Eozoic,  some  other  formation  unrepresented 
in  tl^e  Northwest — unless  the  Keweenian  fill  the  gap — was  pro- 
duced. This  intervening  formation  is  found  at  several  points  in 
the  East,  and  is  known  as  the  Acadian  Stage,  consisting  chiefly 
of  slates,  so  far  as  known.  The  Acadian  Stage  is  recognized 
also  in  the  Wahsatch  and  Great  Basin  regions.  The  Potsdam, 
therefore,  was  not  laid  down  over  the  Northwest  until  after  a 
subsidence.  In  other  words,  a  map  of  the  continent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Cambrian  time  must  show  more  land  than  the  present 
exposures  of  Eozoic  rocks. 

A  similar  history  appears  to  have  been  undergone  in  the 
broad  Cordilleran  region  which  we  have  mapped  as  land  at  the 
beginning  of  Cambrian  time.  After  undergoing  vast  sub-aerial 
erosions,  during  which  marine  sediments  were  accumulating  else- 
where, a  great  subsidence  took  place,  and  the  region  became  an 
archipelago.  This  was  before  the  opening  of  Cambrian  time,  for 
we  find  the  oldest  Cambrian  sediments  deposited  horizontally  in 
the  deep  valleys  of  that  ancient  wasted  surface.  The  entire 
Cambrian  series  was  built  up  in  horizontal  sheets,  and  the  Cordil- 
leran mountain  slopes  were  slowly  buried.  The  same  order  of 
events  continued  through  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbonifer- 
ous ages.  The  horizontal  Palaeozoic  strata  abut  against  the 
ancient  slopes;  and  in  one  case  at  least,  according  to  King,  they 
rise  30,000  feet  along  a  mountain  acclivity. 

The  ^^  Cincinnati  Swell,"  so  called,  is  an  upswelling  of  the 
strata  causing  dips  east  and  west  from  Cincinnati,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  303.  The  oldest  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  in  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  surrounding  the  city. 
Following  the  river  downward  or  upward,  we  reach  outcrops  of 
formations  successively  higher  in  the  series,  and  soon  rise  to  the 
Coal  Measures.  Underneath  the  Trenton  Limestone,  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river,  lies  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  which  has  been  actu- 
ally reached  in  boring  an  artesian  well  at  Columbus.  The  hills 
about  the  city  are  formed  of  the  thin-bedded  limestones  and  shales 
of  the  Cincinnati  Group.    In  central  Tennessee,  rocks  of  the  same 
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age  are  similarly  brought  to  light  by  erosion  (see  Fig.  33),  but 
with  less  of  a  swell  in  the  strata.  Tlie  fossilif erous  limestones, 
olays,  and  shales  of  the  suburbs  of  Cinoinnati  are  reproduced  in 
the  hill  slopes  and  river  bluffs  of  Nashville. 


h  fedcb  a  bcdeg  i 

Fie.  aoa^SionoH  aobobs  trb  CnronmATi  Swxli..  (7,  Cincinnati,  a,  6,  Cambrian;  c, 
Silorian;  d,  Deronian;  tf,  Waverly;  /,  Carboniferoos  Limestone;  g^  BqaiTalent  of 
Carbonlferoas  Limestone  on  the  easterly  side;  A,  nilnols  Goal  Field;  i,  Appalachian 
Coal  Field. 

6.  Organic  Remains.  The  Cambrian  rocks  generally  are 
well  stocked  with  relics  of  the  life  of  the  Age.  For  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone,  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  is  the  best  collecting 
ground.  For  the  Trenton  and  Cincinnati  formations,  northwest- 
em  Elinois,  southwestern  Wisconsin,  northeastern  Iowa,  and 
southeastern  Minnesota  are  prolific  regions.  None,  however, 
have  yielded  a  greater  abundance  of  good  fossils  than  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Nashville  areas.  The  former  includes  Richmond 
and  Madison,  Ind.,  and  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  the 
latter,  Lebanon,  Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Murfreesboro.  At  all 
the  points  named,  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  banks  of  the 
streams  are  strewn  with  fossil  remains  surprisingly  well  preserved. 
Scarcely  less  abundant  or  excellent  are  the  fossils  found  along 
the  western  shores  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  north  shore  of  Drum- 
mond's  Island,  in  Lake  Huron.  Along  the  Black  River,  in  New 
York,  at  Trenton  Falls,  and  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  are 
also  rich  deposits.  In  central  Nevada,  the  Pogonip  and  Hamburg 
ridges  are  found  fruitful  in  fossils. 

The  study  of  these  remains  shows  that  with  the  dawn  of  the 
Palaeozoic  ^on,  life  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  sea;  but 
neither  land  animals  nor  plants  are  indicated,  save  some  probable 
tree  trunks  from  the  Cincinnati  region.  In  respect  to  rank,  these 
animals  ranged  over  all  the  classes  of  invertebrates.  The  Trilo- 
bites,  already  sketched  (page  323),  were  highest  in  rank,  and  most 
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conspicuous  in  the  Primordial  Period,  and  continued  throughout. 
Cephalopods  of  the  type  of  OrtJwceraa  -were  perhaps  equal  in 
importance,  and  were  certainly  dominant  in  prowess.  Of  these  a 
sketch  has  also  been  given  (page  326).  It  is  noteworthy  that  forms 
indicating  much  complication  and  differentiation  in  structure 
come  from  a  horizon  as  low  as  the  Calciferous,  implying,  perhaps, 
that  simpler  forms,  still  undiscovered,  had  been  in  existence  dur- 
ing periods  still  more  remote.  Among  humbler  forms  were 
Crinoids,  beautiful  creatures  which  rooted  themselves  in  the  sub- 
marine soil,  and  grew  like  tiny  animated  palms.  These  have  also 
been  sketched  (page  324).  But  besides  these  types  were  others 
which  played  important  roles  in  the  plan  of  life  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  sedimentation.  Coral  makers  of  the  type  of  Polyps 
were  not  conspicuous,  except  FavisteUa  and  JStreptelasfnc^  Figs. 
122>4,  but  coral  makers  of  the  type  of  Bryozoa  were  extremely 
abundant  during  the  Trenton  Period.  Individual  animals  were 
extremely  small,  but  they  combined  in  large  numbers,  and  secret- 
ed coral  masses  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Brachio- 
pods  may  be  particularly  mentioned  as  beginning  their  geological 
history  in  forms  related  to  IdnguUiy  Strophotnena^  and  Orthia 
hiforaJta,  These  have  -been  already  described  and  illustrated 
(Studies  XXXni  and  XXXIV).  Zygo9pira  modeeta  (Fig.  178), 
Orthia  aubqtcadrata  (Figs.  166,  171),  Strophomena  aitemata 
(Figs.  191,  192),  and  Orthis  hiforata  (Fig.  163),  are  widespread 
and  characteristic  species.  The  particular  features  of  Palaeon- 
tology, however  interesting  or  important,  must  here  be  passed 
over,  to  be  taken  up  in  a  more  advanced  course. 

The  exuberance  of  marine  life  at  an  age  so  remote  that,  aside 
from  EozoOn,  by  some  denied,  it  seems  to  represent  the  very  first 
act  in  life's  drama,  is  a  great  fact  which  may  well  astonish  and 
prompt  to  speculation.  We  must  remember  that  remoteness 
reduces  the  perspective  of  the  Cambrian  to  a  seeming  point  of 
time,  while  it  was  undoubtedly  measured  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  We  may  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  wonderful 
diversification  of  Cambrian  types,  even  from  the  beginning,  may 
possibly  have  been  progressing  during  that  long  Huronian  ^on 
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all  traces  of  whose  organization  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
physical  vicissitudes  of  our  planet. 

§  4.     The  Silurian  System  ('*  Upper  Silurian ''  of  Authors). 

1.  DivUionSy  SubdivisionSy  and  Terms. 

lU.    Lower  Helderbergr  Group  (7), 
II.    Salina  Group  (6). 

1.  Niagara  Group  (5). 

3.  NiAOABA  Stage  (5c).     (2)  Niagara  Limestone;  (1)  Niagara  Shale. 
2.  Clinton  Stags  (65). 

1.  Medina  Stage  (5a).    (2)  Medina  Sandstone;  (1)  Oneida Conglom- 
erate. 

The  Silurian  System,  named  from  SilureSy  the  ancient  people 
of  Wales,  was  intended  by  Murchison  to  embrace  all  the  fossil- 
iferous  rocks  under  the  Devonian.  The  progress  of  discovery 
having  extended  downward  our  knowledge  of  such  rocks,  Sedg- 
wick bestowed  the  name  Cambrian  on  those  which  he  regarded 
as  underlying  the  Silurian,  as  originally  known  to  Murchison; 
while  the  latter  designated  them  Lower  Silurian.  Aside  from 
other  considerations,  convenience  requires  a  single  designation 
for  every  group  important  enough  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  a 
'^  System."  Hence,  with  good  reason,  the  National  Survey  has 
proposed  the  use  of  these  terms  as  here  employed. 

The  other  terms  employed  in  the  above  table  are  all  of  New 
York  origin,  and  require  little  explanation.  The  Helderberg 
Mountains  are  in  eastern  New  York,  south  of  Albany.  The 
Salina  Group,  named  from  its  productiveness  in  salt,  was  origi- 
nally the  '*  Onondaga  Salt  Group,"  from  its  supply  of  brines  in 
Onondaga  county. 

2.  Geographical  Extension.  If  we  start  from  the  Niagara 
River,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  most  important  mass  of  the 
Silurian,  lithologically  speaking,  we  find  this  system  stretching 
eastward  in  a  broad  belt  through  central  New  York  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  Northward,  it  spreads  to  Lake  Ontario;  and  south- 
ward, it  stretches  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  bending  in 
southeastern  New  York  conformably  with  the  trend  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, which  it  follows  as  far  as  Georgia.      Westward  and 
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northwestward  from  the  Niagara  River,  the  Silurian  belt  stretohes 
across  Ontario  to  the  headland  separating  Georgian  Bay  from 
Lake  Huron.  It  forms  the  southern  and  principal  part  of  the 
Manitoulin  Islands,  and  borders  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  forming  the  cape  which  divides  Green  Bay 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  spreading  southward  beyond  Chicago. 
Green  Bay  is  thus  the  counterpart  of  Georgian  Bay.  Each  bay 
is  separated  from  its  lake  by  a  promontory  of  Niagara  Limestone. 
A  belt  of  importance  surrounds  the  Cambrian  area  whose  centre 
is  at  Cincinnati,  and  this  extends  northward  to  include  Sandusky. 
Other  Silurian  strata  are  exposed  around  the  Nashville  Cambrian, 
especially  on  the  west.  Silurian  rocks  are  known  in  Maine,  and 
other  parts  of  New  England;  but  in  some  parts,  and  in  regions 
farther  toward  the  northeast,  they  have  not  yet  been  completely 
discriminated  from  the  Cambrian  and  Devonian. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Silurian,  the  Niagara 
Limestone  is  the  great  and  salient  feature.  A  little  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  features  of  the  country  will  enable  one  to  trace 
this  formation  by  means  of  the  quarries,  ledges,  and  escarpments 
which  everywhere  accompany  it ;  and  when  the  place  of  this 
limestone  is  known,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  higher  groups 
lie  on  the  side  away  from  the  older  formations  —  that  is,  Cam- 
brian and  Eozoio. 

3.  Tf^  Continent  at  the  Beginning  of  Silurian  Time.  Dur- 
ing the  Cambrian  Age  there  occurred  in  northeastern  America  a 
succession  of  uplifts  of  the  sea  bottom ;  and  in  consequence  new 
belts  of  territory  were  added  to  the  Great  Northern  Land  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  297.  Speaking  generally,  the  areas  on  the  geolog- 
ical map  shown  as  Cambrian  rose  above  sea  level  during  the 
Cambrian  Age,  and  at  its  close.  As  in  the  East,  later  geological 
erosions  have  removed  some  portions  of  the  original  Cambrian 
covering  the  Eozoic  nuclei  of  the  land,  we  represent  the  land  at 
the  beginning  of  Silurian  time  as  somewhat  more  extended  than 
the  Eozoic  and  Cambrian  surfaces  on  the  Geological  Map. 

In  the  Cordilleran  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  close  of  the 
Eozoic  was  marked  by  a  subsidence  of  this  entire  continental 
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limb,  for  the  Cambri&n  sediments  are  laid  down  over  the  whole 
of  the  anoieot  eroded  Eozoto  Burfaoe,  with  numerous  island-like 
exoeptioDS.  The  Bubsidenoe  continued  through  the  Cambriaa, 
but  was  greatest  toward  the  west,  where  the  Cambrian  strata  are 
now  thickest.  The  portion  of  the  land  which  supplied  the  sedi- 
ments was  over  western  Nevada  and  the  extreme  eastern  belt  of 
California.  The  great  Cambrian  ocean  east  of  the  Nevada  land 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  ancient  sunken 
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continent  of  the  earlier  j£on,  some  of  which  are  shown  on  the 
map.  Pig,  304.  Similarly  the  great  Seaboard  Land  appears  to 
have  begun  a  process  of  subsidence,  through  which  it  was  over- 
lapped to  an  unknown  extent  by  Cambrian  and  later  deposits. 

In  consequence  of  Cambrian  elevations  in  the  Northern  Land 
and  Cambrian  subsidences  in  the  others,  the  Northern  Land  is  now 
enlarged  on  all  its  borders,  and  has  a  belt  of  Cambrian  sediments 
eooiroling  it  on  the  southern  side,  and  probably  to  a  limited 
extent  around  the  Hudson's  Bay  border  alsa     But  the  Seaboard 
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and  Cordilleran  Lands  having  subsided  at  and  sinoe  the  close  of 
Eozoic  time,  neither  presents  as  large  an  area  as  in  the  map^ 
Fig.  297.  The  Cordilleran  Land,  in  fact,  was  reduced  to  an  archi- 
pelago at  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  Age,  and  remained  such^ 
with  even  diminishing  land  areas,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian 
Age,  as  represented  in  map,  Fig.  304. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  maps  are  merely 
approximate  and  suggestive.  Where  land  areas  subside  they 
carry  out  of  sight  the  visible  evidences  of  subsidence;  and  where 
they  rise  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  whether  elevation 
attained  was  greater  or  less  than  the  elevation  existing  at  the 
present  time.  Movements  of  the  kind  here  indicated,  however^ 
took  place;  and  what  is  shown  by  these  tentative  maps  of  the 
growing  continent  imparts  general  conceptions  which  are  correct. 

4.  Silurian  Hocks  and  Minerals,  The  Oneida  Conglomerate 
at  the  bottom  properly  exemplifies  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle 
of  sedimentation  (see  page  268) ;  and  the  progress  of  it  is  shown 
in  the  succession  of  the  Medina  Sandstone.  But  these  two  forma- 
tions cannot  be  traced  westward  beyond  middle  O^jtario.  The 
West  was  too  remote  from  the  source  of  the  sediments,  which 
was  probably  in  the  decaying  Seaboard  Land;  and  coarse  mate- 
rials are  replaced  by  finer,  mostly  calcareous  deposits.  The  argillo- 
calcareous  strata  of  the  Clinton  Stage  are  seen,  however,  on  the 
Manitoulin  Islands,  and  farther  west  in  Wisconsin  and  Indiana, 
as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  other  regions  —  always  not  far 
removed  from  outcrops  of  Niagara  Limestone.  The  Medina  Sand- 
stone is  a  hard,  gritty,  even-bedded,  reddish,  whitish,  or  mottled 
rock,  quite  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  Clinton  formation  em- 
braces, westward,  thick-bedded,  fine-textured,  aluminous  lime- 
stones, presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  too  retentive  of 
moisture  for  outdoor  architecture.  By  hard  freezing  the  blocks 
are  shivered  to  fragments.  It  includes  important  beds  of  lentic- 
ular iron  ore  in  the  lower  part,  from  the  Genesee  River  eastward, 
and  forms  valuable  deposits  in  Wisconsin,  eastern  Tennessee, 
and  Nova  Scotia. 
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The  Niagara  Limestone  is  generally  a  light  or  dark  gray^ 
heavy-bedded  rock,  having  a  semicrystalline  texture.  On  Drum- 
mond's  Island,  and  all  around  the  northern  and  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  to  Chicago,  the  principal  beds  are  quite  crystal- 
line, but  abound  in  small  crystal-lined  cavities,  which  impair  its 
value  as  a  building  stone.  It  is,  however,  extensively  quarried 
for  building  and  for  limemaking,  a  portion  of  the  formation  being 
free  from  the  defect  just  mentioned.  Beds  especially  adapted 
for  building  are  found  in  western  New  York  and  at  Joliet,  La- 
mont,  and  thereabouts  in  Illinois.  The  celebrated  '^  Athens  Mar- 
ble," so  called,  is  quarried  near  Joliet  and  Lamont,  and  was  before 
the  **  great  fire  "  a  favorite  building  material  in  Chicago.  It  re- 
mains in  excellent  repute  at  the  present  time.  Niagara  limestone 
is  extensively  quarried  at  Huntington,  Ind.  In  Chicago  and  that 
vicinity  some  strata  of  the  Niagara  limestone  are  quite  saturated 
with  petroleum,  and  many  fruitless  expenditures  have  been  in- 
curred in  the  attempt  to  collect  this  fluid  in  quantities  of  com- 
mercial importance.  (But  see  Part  I,  Study  XXVII.)  It  is  said 
the  first  artesian  wells  of  Chicago  resulted  from  the  ventures  of 
oil  seekers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  geologists  had  already 
asserted  the  practicability  of  procuring  water,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  supplies  of  oil. 

The  Salina  Group  consists,  in  Central  New  York,  of  tender, 
clayey  marlites  and  fragile  clayey  sandstones  of  red,  gray,  green- 
ish, yellowish,  or  mottled  colors,  constituting  the  lower  half;  and 
above  these,  calcareous  marlites  and  impure  drab-colored  lime- 
stone, containing  beds  of  gypsum,  followed  by  hydraulic  lime- 
stone. A  vein  or  bed  of  dark-green  serpentine  occurs  in  the 
formation,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  on  James  street,  and  a  few 
rods  to  the  south.  The  great  feature  of  this  group  is  the  salt 
aud  gypsum  which  it  affords.  (For  geology  of  Salt  and  Gypsum 
see  Part  I,  Study  XXVI.)  Rock  salt  is  now  known  to  have  a 
wide  distribution  through  the  Salina  in  southwestern  New  York» 
Ontario,  eastern  Michigan,  and  western  Michigan.  At  Marine 
City,  on  the  River  St.  Clair,  it  is  found  over  115  feet  thick,  at  a 
depth  of  1,633  feet  to  1,748  feet  from  the  surface;  and  an  enor- 
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moos  manufacture  of  salt  has  been  established  by  first  dissolving 
the  rook  salt  by  forcing  down  clear  water  from  the  St.  Clair 
River,  and  afterward  evaporating  the  brine  by  means  of  steam 
pipes.  Bock  salt  is  also  found  of  great  thickness  at  Manistee, 
Ludington,  and  Muskegon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  state.  Near 
Groderich,  Ontario,  126  feet  of  rock  salt  are  found  in  520  feet  of 
strata,  down  to  a  depth  of  1,517  feet.  In  Ontario  rock  salt  is 
obtained  at  a  depth  somewhat  over  a  thousand  feet,  at  various 
points  stretching  from  Kincardine  on  Lake  Huron,  on  the  north, 
to  Dawn,  near  Lake  St.  Glair,  on  the  south.  In  Western  New 
York  rock  salt  has  been  found  at  depths  generally  a  little  over 
1,000  feet  at  various  localities  in  Wyoming,  Livingston,  Ontario, 
Yates,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  counties — that  is,  from  the  centre  of 
Wyoming  county  eastward  to  Aurora,  on  Cayuga  Lake.  The 
salt  bed  ranges  from  70  to  85  feet  in  thickness.  No  rock  salt  has 
been  found  by  boring  at  Syracuse  to  the  depth  of  1,969  feet. 

Gypsum,  also,  is  quarried  extensively  in  Cayuga  county.  New 
York.  It  outcrops  on  the  lake  shore  at  Little  Point  au  ChSne,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Mackinac.  The  gypsum  of  Sandusky  Bay,  of 
Cayuga,  and  Ontario,  is  of  the  same  age. 

The  Helderberg  Group — originally  Lower  Helderberg — con- 
sists of  a  series  of  shales  and  shaly  limestones  and  proper  lime- 
stones, developed  especially  in  the  Helderberg  Mountains,  but 
extending  westward,  with  diminished  thickness,  to  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  and  western  Ohio.  It  is  known  also  in  Indiana,  southern 
Illinois,  and  other  Western  States.  The  formation  extends  south- 
ward along  the  Appalachians;  and  is  known  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  famous  for  its  production  of  hydraulic  limestone,  which  sup- 
plies the  Buffalo  Cement  Works  and  numerous  other  establish- 
ments in  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  formation  also  contains  gyp- 
sum. 

5.  Eronon  Features.  Beginning  again  at  the  Niagara  River, 
near  its  mouth,  a  high  escarpment  is  found,  which  runs  eastward 
parallel  with  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  Lockport  the  Erie 
Canal  crosses  it,  giving  occasion  for  the  ''locks"  which  give 
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name  to  the  city.  At  Boohester  it  is  crossed  by  the  Genesee 
River  at  the  **  Falls."  The  great  gorge  of  the  Niagara  River  is 
cut  back  through  this  escarpment  for  about  seven  miles.  A  fine 
section  of  the  Silurian  strata  may  be  seen  along  the  walls  of  this 
gorge,  and  they  are  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  305.  This  diagram 
mostly  explains  itself.  The  lower  part  is  supposed  to  be  joined 
on  at  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the  upper  part.  The  student 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  surface  of  the  water  from  Lake  Ontario 
over  the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan  and  Chicago.  At 
Cleveland  is  seen  the  high  bluff  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie;  and  here  is  a  break  in  the  diagram,  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  section,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  strata.  Other  features  of  the  diagram  will  be 
referred  to  in  connection  with  post-glacial  history. 

The  position  of  the  Falls,  now  150  feet  high,  indicates  to 
what  extent  the  gorge  has  been  excavated  back  from  the  escarp- 
ment. We  see  the  water  precipitated  perpendicularly  over  the 
brink  of  the  thick-bedded  Niagara  Limestone.  The  reaction 
against  the  underlying  shale  results  in  its  erosion.  The  limestone 
thus  undermined  breaks  off  by  piecemeal,  and  thus  the  Falls  re- 
cede at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  a  year.  Within  thirty  or 
forty  years  the  aspect  of  the  Falls  has  changed  materially. 
Within  the  memory  of  a  generation,  ''  Table  Rock,"  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  Fig.  306,  was  a  great  curiosity  and  point  of  interest  at 
the  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side.  But  it  has  fallen  into  the  abyss. 
Great  encroachments  have  also  been  made  on  Goat  Island. 

6.  Organic  Remains.  The  life  of  the  Silurian  was,  in  gen- 
eral, a  continuation  of  the  types  of  the  Cambrian.  The  Silurian 
genera  and  species  of  the  Cambrian  families  showed  the  progress 
of  those  changes  which  express  slow  organic  advance.  The  forms 
were  less  archaic,  and  less  removed  from  the  aspects  of  the  mod- 
em world.  Corals  and  Crinoids  became  more  abundant.  The 
FavositeB  family  was  developed  under  multiplied  generic  and 
specific  forms.  Some  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  144,  145, 
146, 148,  and  149.  Rugose  corals  also  underwent  important  ex- 
pansion, but  their  fullest  development  was  yet  future.     Cham- 
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bered  Molluscs  diTninished  in  Dumbera  and  in  size;  but  the  coiled 
genera  became  rather  more  abundant.  Other  clasBee  of  MoUusoa 
increased  in  relative  numbers.  Trilobites  were  shrunken  in  nam- 
bere  and  in  bulk.  One  of  them  is  represented  in  Figs.  339  and 
330,  and  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  Cambrian  Trilobite,  Fig. 
338.  The  Silurian,  however,  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  t}^e 
entirely  new.  This  was  the  important  type  of  Vertebrates. 
According  to  the  established  method  of  succession,  they  were 
aquatic  breathers;  they  were  low  in  the  Stem  or  Sub-Kingdom, 
and  were  ''comprehensive"  forms,  like  all  primitive  types.  Some 
description  of  them  has  been  given  at  pages  S31~335.  Further 
pabeontologioal  details  must  be  passed  by. 


Fib.  tOt^-T^ttM  Book  it  Nuqaba  Fall*,  ab  It  Was. 

%  6.    The  Devonian  Srstem. 

1.  DivisionB,  Subdivisions,  and  Terma. 
T.    OatakUl  Group  (13),    Cstskill  Red  Sandstooe  [msf  be  Carbon- 
iferous]. 
IV.    Ohemnng  Oroup  (11). 

2,  Cbemvho  Staob  (IIS),     [    „  .   -.^  i     .  ™..  1    &  M 

,     „  „  ,\,  ;'     \   Ene  Shale  of  Ohio,  r*  g 

1.    POBTAOB  StAOB   (llo),        I  a  g 

III.    Hamilton  Oroup  (10), 
S.  G>HB3EE  Staqe  (lOc),  TenDBssee  Black  Shale.    Huron  Shale 
of  Ohio. 
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2.  Hamilton  Staob  (106). 

1.  Marcellus  Stage  (10a),  Marcellus  Black  Shale. 
II.    Oomiferotui  Group  (9). 

8.  CoRNiFEBOus  and  Onondaga  Limestones  (dc)  (=  "Upper  Holder- 
berg  Group"). 

2.  Schohaeie  Gsit  (95). 

1.   Cauda-galu  Gsit  (9a). 
I.    Oriakany  Group  (8).    Oriskany  Sandstone. 

By  some  the  Oriskany  is  regarded  rather  as  Silurian  than 
Devonian.  Palaeontologically  it  has  some  affinities  vrith  Niagara 
forms,  and  also  some  Devonian  relations.  The  fauna  is  transi* 
tional,  as  it  should  be.  Lithologically,  however,  the  formation  is 
plainly  the  beginning  of  a  new  geological  era. 

The  Catskill,  placed  here  at  the  top  of  the  Devonian,  in 
deference  to  prevailing  usage,  may  very  likely  prove  to  be  the 
basal  group  of  the  Carboniferous  System.  It  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  representing  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland, 
which  is  Devonian,  according  to  most  geologists.  Some  British 
geologists,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old 
Red  as  Carboniferous;  and  this  is  strongly  evinced  at  Dura  Den 
and  Arran.  If  they  are  so,  and  the  Catskill  finds  its  equivalents 
in  them  —  as  the  fossils  indicate  —  the  Catskill  becomes  Carbon- 
iferous, and  holds  exactly  the  horizon  of  the  Waverly  (as  qualified 
by  the  late  Ohio  survey)  and  Marshall  of  the  West,  which,  on 
independent  palaeontological  grounds,  may  perhaps  be  parallel- 
ized with  the  Catskill. 

The  geographical  terms  here  employed  are  derived  from 
localities  in  the  State  of  New  York.  "Corniferous"  comes  from 
cornUy  a  horn,  in  allusion  to  the  amount  of  "homstone''  con- 
tained; or,  perhaps,  in  allusion  to  the  horn-shaped  cup  corals 
which  abound.  ''  Cauda-galli,"  signifying  cock's  tail,  refers  to  a 
peculiar  fucoid  which  the  formation  contains. 

2.  Distribution  and  JOithological  Features,  The  Oriskany 
Sandstone  is  mostly  a  purely  silicious,  friable,  rough-looking  rook, 
but  is  a  somewhat  inconspicuous  formation,  although  it  accompa- 
nies the  other  Devonian  strata  along  the  Appalachians,  and  into 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  and   attains  a  thickness  of  250  to 
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300  feet  in  southern  Illinois.  A  formation  commonly  known 
throughout  the  West  as  the  '^  Black  Shale  "  —  a  black,  bitumin- 
0US9  argillaceous  shale  —  is  a  very  persistent  and  characteristic 
part  of  the  Hamilton  Group.  Without  much  doubt,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Genesee  Shale  of  New  York.  The  Marcellus 
Shale  is  a  very  similar  formation,  with  some  interstratified  lime- 
stones, and  extends  as  far  west  as  the  Detroit  River,  and  perhaps 
into  Ohio.  The  rocks  of  the  Chemung  Group  are  a  bulky  and 
conspicuous  mass  of  greenish,  yellowish,  and  huffish  shaly  sand- 
stones and  variously  colored  shales,  becoming  in  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan essentially  a  series  of  clays  and  argillaceous  shales.  They 
represent,  therefore,  a  continuation  of  the  shaly  conditions  begun 
with  the  Genesee  Shale,  and  constitute  with  that  formation  a 
stratigraphical  series  which  is  physically  a  unit,  and,  therefore,  in 
Michigan  was  designated  the  ''Huron  Group."  The  Chemung 
rocks  (including  the  Portage)  have  a  very  large  development  in 
southern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  are  deficient  south 
and  west  of  the  Ohio. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  most  persistent  lithological  feat- 
ure of  the  Devonian  is  the  great  central  calcareous  mass.  This 
is  made  up  primarily  of  the  united  Onondaga  and  Comiferous 
limestones;  but  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  other  western  states,  as 
far  as  Iowa,  the  Hamilton  formation,  predominantly  argillaceous 
in  New  York  and  Ontario,  becomes  predominantly  calcareous; 
and  since  the  Marcellus  Shale  is  generally  wanting  in  the  West, 
the  Hamilton  and  Comiferous  limestones  unite  in  one  great  cal- 
careous formation.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  formations  between 
the  Comiferous  and  Niagara  limestones  are  also  wanting;  so  that 
the  Hamilton,  Comiferous,  and  Niagara  limestones  are  all  brought 
together,  forming  what  the  older  writers  termed  the  **  Cliff  Lime- 
stone^ (Fig.  307).  The  separation  of  all  these  is  now  easily 
effected  by  means  of  their  fossils. 

The  great  limestone  mass  of  the  Devonian  forms  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  landscape,  traceable  by  a  line  of  quarries  and 
ledges  all  the  way  from  central  New  York  to  Iowa.  Its  position 
is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  belt  marked  as  Devonian  on  the 
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Geolo^oal  Map;  but  west  of  Ohio  the  limestoneB  make  up  the 
priooipal  part  of  this  belt. 

The  eooDomical  products  of  the  Comiferous  are  materiala  for 
quieklime  and  for  buildinff  purposes.  For  the  latter  it  is  much 
employed  in  central  and  western  New  York,  and  in  northern 
Ohio  and  Ontario.  Large  accumulations  of  petroleum  are  found 
in  the  crevioea  and  caverns  of  the  Hamilton  Limestone  in  Ontario. 
The  Comiferous  Limestone  is  very  often  found  saturated  with 
dark  petroleum,  but  no  permanent  supplies  of  importance  have 
been  obtained  from  it.  The  most  considerable  yields  have  been 
found  at  Tilsonbur^,  Ont.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Petroleum 
also  accumulates  abundantly  in  the  Chemung  sandstones  of 
■onthera  New  York  and  western  PennsylTaula.  (See  Part  I, 
Study  XXIX.)  For  building  purposes  these  sandstones  possess, 
generally,  insufficient  coherence.  Beds  probably  the  equivalent 
of  the  Cberaung  constitute  the  "  Kidney  Iron  Formation "  of 
Branch  County,  Michigan. 


HHW    YiOBK                                                                                         OHIO 

H«fl.t™        ::^    ~    rr^  ^_t-  ^,_ni±i2^  r  ^'^"'^ 
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^S^^^=^ 

S^r—S'TLJ^'^-T^-^^^^jL:^"^!!^ 

"tSJ^       '-^\-Jl[  _L;  Li,  'j^j^i-'_tJ  ji'Jrr  BMiLwHito«  1 

Flo.  MR.— CoHnrTimoic  (»  »■■  "C 

3.  ^onon  Feature*.  The  Comiferous  Limestone  baa  been 
the  theatre  of  great  erosion  along  the  course  of  certain  rivers, 
and  around  the  shores  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  In  central  New 
York  many  deep  valleys  like  that  of  Onondaga  Creek,  south  of 
Syracuse,  have  been  excavated  in  the  Comiferous  and  Onondaga 
formations.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  the  Cor- 
niferous  limestone  has  been  eroded  on  a  grand  soale,     A  lofty 
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b&rrier  once  lepuatin^  the  basins  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan  haa  been  cut  through.  In  the  midst  of  the  passage 
rises  the  Island  of  Mackinac  to  the  height  of  350  feet.  On  three 
udes  the  island  is  bounded  by  precipitous  walls  about  160  feet 
high.  On  the  west,  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  a 
headland  known  as  Rabbit's  Back,  which  is  the  continuation  of 
the  limestone  of  Mackinac  Island.  On  the  south,  the  main  land 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula  presents  a  sirailar  but  less  elevated  prom- 
ontory, and  the  exposure  of  the  formation  stretches  toward  the 
east  and  the  west.     The  whole  «    ^ 

island  is  manifestly  a  relic  and 
memorial  of  the  destructive  pow- 
er of  the  elements.     The  waves 
have  beaten  its  precipitous  walls,  samo^   bodthi*«t   *iro   T/fownmn 
and  wasted   them  awav  at  un-      tewjdoh  Hacsuao  iilutd.    a,  oid 

,        .  ri-  ^on  Holmes:  k  Bant  Loaf;  c,  Robin- 

equal  rates.     Fissures,  purgato-     p„„j.  ^  ^^^t^,,  B^^k,  on  the  Upper 
lies,   and    oavems    have   been     P«ninTOto;«.RonndiiUnd;/, congiom- 
opened  at  different  stages  in  the     '""*  '*"'""'  "*•  "*•'  "' ""  "^■ 
height  of  the  waters.     In  one  place,  a  veritable  natural  bridge 
stands  swung  at  an  elevation  too  high 
for  the  eroding  agent  to  reach  (Fig. 
309).     On  the  main  plateau  of  the  isl- 
and rises  Sugar  Loaf  (Fig.  310)  134  feet 
above      the 
plain.       The 
pinnacle        of 
the  island  was 
the  site  of  Old 
Fort    Holmes. 
(Compare  also 
Pig.  305.) 
The  axis  of 
Fia.  sot.  Pie. 8ia  Lake  Huron 

*'AB(iBKDRacK,"HAcKiiuDleL-    "SusuiLoir,"  HiCKnrio  Iti^    crosses   diaffO- 

ura.   ComireroaB  LimeetODC.       uid.    Comlferoiu  Llmeitone.         .,      >  , 

nally  the  trend 

of  the  Comiferous  limestones.      The  lake  shores  present  many 
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oases  of  bold  erosion.  OS.  Thunder  Bay  Island,  in  fair  weather, 
one  may  look  down  a  subaqueous  cliff  ninety  or  one  hundred 
feet,  into  a  dark  abyss  of  water.  Near  Louisville  was  once  a 
fall  in  the  Ohio  River,  over  a  ledge  of  Comiferous  limestone. 
The  retreat  of  these  ^'Falls''  has  reduced  them  to  mere  rapids; 
but  they  still  present  a  fine  example  of  erosion.  Other  instruct- 
ive examples  may  be  seen  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Rock 
Island,  and  at  the  head  of  Little  Traverse  Bay  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

4.  Organic  Hemaina.  In  the  invertebrate  realm  we  find  the 
coral  type  exceedingly  augmented  during  the  Devonian.  Great 
coral  reefs  appear  to  have  been  built  up  somewhat  as  in  modem 
times.  One  of  these  is  exposed  at  the  ''Falls  of  the  Ohio." 
This  has  been  a  favorite  collecting  ground  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration. Here  abound  corals  of  the  types  of  the  Rugosa  and 
Tabulata,  the  study  of  which  was  explained  in  Part  I,  Studies 
XXX-XXXn.  A  similar  reef  exists  at  the  head  of  Little  Trav- 
erse Bay,  near  Petoskey.  Here  the  type  of  StrofncUcporidcB 
undergoes  a  remarkable  development;  and  this  is  repeated  in  the 
same  formation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  state,  at  Thunder 
Bay,  and  the  vicinity.  Stromatoporidce  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  reef-like  masses  forming  the  Hamilton  limestone  of  these 
regions.  This  interesting  type  seems  to  have  attained  its  culmi- 
nation in  the  Hamilton  and  Comiferous  periods.  We  have 
devoted  some  space  to  its  exposition  and  illustration  in  the  last 
chapter.    See  Figs.  223-7. 

Examples  of  Devonian  corals  are  shown  in  Figs.  130-143; 
also  147-158. 

Some  characteristic  Devonian  Brachiopods  are  seen  in  Figs. 
161, 162,  165, 166, 168,  170,  172,  174,  177,  179, 180,  184. 

Some  characteristic  Devonian  Fishes  are  illustrated  in  Figs. 

241-247. 

A  majority  of  the  fossils  furnished  by  the  Drift  of  the  north- 
western states  are  of  Devonian  age. 
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§  0.     The  Lower  Oarboniferoiis  System. 

1.  Divisions^  Subdivisions^  and  Terms. 

n.  Oarboniferons  Iiimeetone,  or  KiMiMippi  Uver  Group  (18). 
Mountain  Limestone. 

4.  Chester  Staoe  (Idd).  (2)  Kaskaskia,  or  Upper  Archimedes  Lime- 
stone; (1)  Pentremital  Limestone. 

8.  St.  Louis  Stage  (18c).  St.  Louis  Limestone.  Part  of  Silicious 
Group,  Tenn. 

2.  Keokuk  Staqb  (186).  Keokuk  Limestone.  Part  of  Silicious  Group, 
Tenn. 

1.  BuELiNOTON  Stage  (18a).  Burlington  Limestone  (?)s<<  Michigan 
Salt  Group." 

I.  Marshall,  or  Waverly  Group  (12).  "  Eanderhook  Group,"  of  111. ; 
"Yellow  Sandstones,"  of  Iowa;  '' Chouteau "  and  ''Lithograph- 
ic" Limestones,  of  Mo.;  ''Goniatite  Limestone,"  of  JElockford, 
Ind.;  "Silicious  Group"  (lowest  beds),  Tenn.  As  before  stated, 
the  Group  may  be  the  western  equivalent  of  the  prior-named 
"Catskill." 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  Series  is  frequently  designated 
*'  Sub-Carboniferous '' ;  but  as  this  term  necessarily  signifies 
^^  under  the  Carboniferous/'  it  is  etymologically  inadmissible, 
since  the  Series  is  universally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous. The  term  Carboniferous  signifies  coal-bearing;  in  fact, 
however,  the  great  coal-bearing  strata  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  Mesozoic,  or  even  Caenozoic. 

The  numerous  local  designations  of  the  lower  Group  orig^i- 
nated  in  the  fact  that  for  years  these  rocks,  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Michigan,  were  regarded  as  the  western  equivalent  of 
the  Chemung;  until,  in  some  regions,  they  were  seen  to  be-  so 
clearly  Carboniferous  that  more  thorough  examinations  were 
instituted.  During  the  discussion,  the  formation  in  each  state  — 
not  yet  known  to  be  the  same  formation  —  received  a  local  desig- 
nation. 

The  great  limestone  formation  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Series  may  appropriately  be  designated  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, since  in  the  whole  Carboniferous  System  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  most  persistent  limestone  mass.     In   the 
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United  States,  it  underlies  chiefly  the  great  valley  of  the  middle 
Mississippi;  and  hence  the  present  writer  once  suggested  for  it 
the  '^Mississippi  River  Group."  In  many  parts  of  Europe  it 
enters  into  the  formation  of  mountains^  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Mountain  Limestone. 

2.  jDiatribution  and  Litfiologicai  JFkatures.  The  Marshall, 
or  Waverly  Group,  consists  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  of  rusty,  or 
yellowish,  mostly  friable,  sandstones,  becoming,  in  the  lower 
beds,  grayish  or  bluish,  and  at  bottom,  decidedly  argillaceous. 
Locally,  some  of  the  beds  are  quite  calcareous  and  finely  cement- 
ed. In  Michigan,  the  formation  outcrops  at  intervals  in  a  broad 
belt  passing  through  the  central  southern  counties,  and  extend- 
ing northwest  into  Ottawa  county,  and  northeast  to  the  lake 
shore  (Point  aux  Barques),  in  Huron  county.  In  Ohio  it  stretches 
from  the  lake  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  southward 
across  the  state  to  Waverly  and  the  Ohio  River.  In  eastern 
Iowa  the  formation  is  yellowish  or  huffish,  friable,  and  in  the 
lower  part,  argillaceous.  In  Missouri  it  is  mostly  argillo-calca- 
reous.  In  southern  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  it  is  in 
part  a  dark,  laminated,  silicious  shale. 

Some  of  the  purely  arenaceous  beds  afford  superior  gritstones, 
of  which  the  Berea  (Ohio)  and  Huron  (Mich.)  grindstones  are 
examples.  They  are  equally  in  request  for  building  and  flagging 
purposes.  The  famous  bluestone,  or  freestone,  of  Cleveland 
and  vicinity,  and  regions  southward  to  Waverly,  belongs  here. 
The  fine  Nova  Scotia  freestone  is  probably  of  the  same  age. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  Group  is  almost  exclusively 
calcareous.  The  St.  Louis  member,  however,  is  apt  to  be  cherty, 
especially  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  it  forms  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  '^ Silicious  Group"  of  Safford.  This 
cherty  limestone  is  spread  out  over  a  large  area  through  central 
Kentucky,  and  thence  into  Tennessee.  It  forms  the  rugged 
'^  Knob  Region  "  of  those  states.  In  Michigan,  the  limestone  is 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  subdivisions;  in  southern  Ohio  it  is 
the  Chester  and  St.  Louis.  In  Michigan,  however,  is  a  member 
of  the  series  underneath  the  limestone,  which  is  argillaceous,  with 
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thin  intercalated  oaloareoiu  sheets,  &nd  hear;,  persistent  beds  of 
beautiiut  gypsum,  quarried  veiy  extensivaly  near  Graod  Rapids, 
and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  state,  near  Tawas  Bay,  at 
Alabaster.  This  is  the  "  Michigan  Salt  Group."  It  is  probably 
of  the  same  age  as  the  gypsum  beds  of  New  Brunswiok,  whioh, 
like  the  Michigan  gypsum,  belong  to  the  upper  group  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous. 

The  suooession  and  oonformability  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous strata  are  shown  in  the  instructive 
bluff  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  a  seotion  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  311.  In  spite 
of  the  complete  oonformability  of  the 
upper  and  lower  strata,  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  two  groups  is  evinced  by 
the  strong  contrast  in  the  organic 
remains. 

Limestones  of  Carboniferous  age 
occur  at  many  points  throughout  the 
remote  West;  but  in  many  oases  they 
belong  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous; 
in  other  cases,  their  precise  age  has 

not  been  ascertained.     Limestones  of  | 

the  Lower  Carboniferous  have  been 
identified  in  the  Elk  Mountains  of 
western  Colorado ;  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  of  Wyoming;  atOldBaldy, 
Montana,  near  Virginia  City  (Chester 
Limestone);  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  (St. 
Louis  limestone);  in  the  Wahsatcb 
and  Oquirrh  ranges,  Utah  (St.  Louis 

Limestone),  and  in  the  Eureka  district  ria.  sil.— Sstmoii  op  th>  Bi.t>>v 
of  Nevada,  where  the  DUmond  Peak     "  BrBLii.oTo»,  lowi.  Lown 

_  .  .        o    n„        .  1    ■     1  T.       1.  CiBBOHlTMBOi™  BOCBB.       (C.    A. 

Quartzite  is  3,000  feet  thick,     rroba-  wbite.)  i  to  s,  "TeOow  Btud- 

bly  some  of  the   western    exposures  ■tonM";  iwa  oibouirerou 

,  .     i       »  ■!.     ii-      L   II  Vi  LliD«»lone;   9,  Drift;  B,  Kent 

embrace  strata  of  the  Marshall  droup.  H^jht  of  tiu  River;  a,  DlvSthMi 

Carboniferous  limestone  occurs,  also,  between  tue  two  Otopp*. 
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in  the  Gray  Mountains,  California,  near  Ross'  Ranch,  1,000  feet 
thick  (?  St.  Louis),  and  at  Pence's  Ranch,  eighty  miles  south, 
according  to  Whitney. 

The  distribution  of  the  calcareous  and  f  ragmental  materials  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  illustrates  the  principle  heretofore 
explained,  that,  with  increase  of  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
sediments,  the  depositions  become  less  fragmental,  and  more 
calcareous.  The  Carboniferous  Limestones  which,  in  southwest- 
em  Illinois,  are  1,000  to  1,300  feet  thick,  become  attenuated, 
eastward,  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  southeastern  central  Ohio; 
while  in  the  Appalachian  region,  3,000  feet  of  soft  reddish  shales 
and  sandstones  (the  Umbral  Series)  occupy  the  horizon  of  the 
Mississippi  limestones.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marshall,  or  frag- 
mental group,  which  is  100  to  200  feet  thick  in  Illinois,  and  640 
feet  in  Ohio,  is  represented  in  the  Appalachians  by  2,000  feet  of 
coarse,  grayish  conglomerates  and  sandstones  (the  Vespertine 
Series),  passing  down  into  red  sandstone,  commonly  regarded  as 
of  Catskill  age.  Locally,  however,  this  lower  group  contains 
from  eighty  to  eight  hundred  feet  of  limestone. 

At  many  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  Vespertine 
Series  contains  beds  of  coal,  one  of  which  is  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  succeeded  in  Montgomery  county,  Virginia,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  to  forty  miles,  by  another  bed  six  to  nine 
feet  thick,  consisting  of  alternations  of  coal  and  slate.  These 
deposits  are  sometimes  called  JFhlse  Coal  Measures,  Lower 
Carboniferous  coal  beds  occur  also  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
consists,  also,  of  two  epochs.  The  lower,  or  Horton  SerieSj  is 
made  up  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  red  and  green 
marlites,  intercalated  with  thin  seams  of  coaL  The  Albertite 
(page  68)  of  the  Albert  mine  is  contained  in  a  fissure  in  this  series 
in  New  Brunswick.  This  fragmental  group  is  chiefly  developed 
northward  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eozoic  formations  which  supplied 
the  sediments.  The  upper  series,  called  the  Windsor  Series^  is 
developed  chiefly  southward,  and  as  might  be  expected,  consists 
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inoBtly  of  limestones  and  mu-lites,  but  oontaiiis,  also,  extensiTe 
beds  ol  gypsum. 

3.  Geography  of  the  Continent  During  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferout  Age,  The  distribution  of  the  sediments  ot  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  shows  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  the  site  of  a 
great  interior  ocean,  which  opened  freely  southward,  but  on  the 
east  was  bounded  by  the  great  Seaboard  Land  which  had  first 
risen  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  Eozoio  Moa,  and  which  was 


9vt,  SU.— NoBtB  Annuel,  Nbah  the  BiauntiMa  or  thi  CABBonraaou*  A«i. 

bordered  on  the  west  by  a  belt  of  shallow  sea,  occupying  the 
position  in  which  the  Appalachian  chain  was  destined  to  be 
uplifted  in  a  future  age.  This  border  was  the  theater  of  active 
fragmental  deposition.  The  materials  were  derived  from  the 
wastage  of  the  contiguous  Seaboard  Land,  and  perhaps  a  conti' 
nental  shore  lying  farther  toward  the  northeast.  The  slow  sink* 
ing  of  the  sea  bottom  (perhaps  accompanied  by  a  sinking  of  the 
Seaboard  Land)  caused  the  accumulations  to  proceed  to  the 
extent  revealed  in  the  heavy  beds  of  the  Umbral  and  Vespertine 
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series  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  remote  interior  was,  mean* 
while,  the  scene  of  crinoidal  life  and  calcareous  depositions.  In 
the  Mississippi  valley,  the  fine  arenaceous  beds  of  the  Marshall 
Group,  resting  on  the  Devonian,  stretch  toward  northern  Iowa. 
The  northern  limits  of  the  overlying  Burlington  Limestone  are 
200  miles  more  southward,  and  the  northern  borders  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  fixed  successively 
more  to  the  south.  This  shows  a  gradual  southward  encroach- 
ment of  the  land.  During  the  St.  Louis  epoch  there  was  a  tem- 
porary subsidence,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  members  of  the 
Group  are  southern  in  position,  while  the  lower  are  northern. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interior  ocean  the  great  Cincinnati  swell 
rose  as  a  peninsula,  stretching  southward  from  the  Michigan 
border,  at  which  it  bifurcated,  sending  one  branch  toward  Onta- 
rio and  New  York,  and  the  other  toward  Wisconsin  —  in  each 
case  to  join  the  mainland.  The  greater  part  of  the  Michigan 
peninsula  was  an  inland  salt  sea,  like  the  modem  Euxine,  in 
which  geological  history  proceeded  somewhat  independently,  but 
yet  under  the  same  terrestrial  conditions  as  determined  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  physical  and  organic  progress. 

The  Cordilleran  region,  which  was  a  broad,  mountainous  belt 
at  the  end  of  the  Eozoic,  and  then  subsided  to  receive  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  continued  to  sink  during 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  time.  The  source  of  the  sediments 
was  the  Nevada  land;  and  the  greatest  subsidence  was  westward. 
The  whole  Palaeozoic  series  attains,  according  to  King,  a  thick- 
ness of  1,000  feet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cordilleran  region, 
3S,000  feet  in  the  Wahsatch  region,  and  40,000  feet  at  the  extreme 
western  Palaeozoic  limit,  longitude  117^  30'.  At  the  close  of  the 
Palaeozoic,  the  uppermost  sheet  of  the  Carboniferous,  extending 
from  the  Nevada  Palaeozoic  shore  eastward  to  the  Great  Plains, 
was  only  interrupted  by  a  few  island-like  granite  peaks,  which 
were  above  the  level  of  deposition  —  the  great  mass  of  Eozoic 
topography  having  by  that  time  been  completely  buried.  Tongues 
and  belts  of  these  Carboniferous  strata  stretched  west  of  the 
main  Nevada  shore,  as  indicated  by  the  positions  of  gulfs  and 
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bays  then  penetrating  even  into  the  limits  of  the  present  states 
of  California  and  Oregon. 

4.  M'osion  Features.  Like  all  limestones,  the  Carboniferoua 
limestone  has  suffered  greatly  through  the  agenoies  of  solution 
and  erosion.  The  silicious  or  oherty  nature  of  the  Warsaw  and 
St.  Louis  divisions  has  caused  very  unequal  weathering,  and 
hence  a  very  rugged  aspect  in  the  landscape  of  the  so  called 
^^  Knobs.''  The  St.  Louis  division  is  especially  abundant  in 
caverns  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  ^on. 
Whatever  fissures  may  have  been  produced  by  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust,  have  been  continually  enlarged  in  later  times  by 
percolating  waters.  The  Mammoth  Cave,  a  plan  of  which  has 
been  g^iven  in  Fig.  209,  is  probably  the  greatest  result  known  of 
cave-making  agencies. 

Many  of  these  caves  have  contained  extensive  deposits  of 
various  salts,  especially  of  a  lime  saltpetre,  or  nitrocalcite.  The 
great  limestone  formation  in  the  Cumberland  Table  Land  contains 
hundreds  of  **  nitre  caves,"  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  especially  in  1812-1814,  were  industriously  worked  for 
nitrocalcite  for  the  manufacture  of  nitre. 

5.  Organic  Hemains.  The  organic  remains  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  indicate  a  fauna  that  differed  in  important  particu- 
lars from  that  of  the  Devonian.  The  type  of  corals  was  less 
luxuriant,  both  in  respect  to  the  tribes  of  Cup  Corals  (Tetraco- 
ralla)  and  those  of  Tabulate  Corals  (Hexacoralla),  but  especially 
the  latter.  The  compound  cup  coral,  Zfithostrotions  however,  is 
a  common  and  characteristic  species  of  the  widely  spread  St. 
Louis  Limestone;  and  simple  cup  corals,  indeed,  remained  in  con- 
spicuous abundance.  But  the  crinoidal  type  expanded  to  a 
splendid  culmination  (see  description,  page  324).  The  limestone 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  bluff  at  Burlington,  Iowa  (Fig.  311),  is 
in  some  of  its  beds  composed  chiefly  of  the  broken  stems  and 
the  caUces  of  crinoids.  This  locality  is  classical  ground  for  the 
palaeontologist.  Mr.  Charles  Wacbsmuth  has  collected  here  355 
species  belonging  to  44  genera.     Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  is  another 
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produotive  locality.  The  state  of  preservation  of  the  orinoids  is 
even  better  than  at  Burlington,  the  rock  being  an  argillaceous 
shale;  but  the  number  of  species  does  not  exceed  100,  according 
to  Professor  D.  A.  Bassett,  who  states  that  several  thousand  speci- 
mens have  been  removed.  The  principal  genera  are  Actinoc'- 
rinus,  JBaryc^  rinitSy  CycUhoc' rinua,  Dichoc' rirnts,  ForbeHoc'- 
rinuSy  Gonia8teroido(f  rinttSj  Onychoc^  rinua^  Platyc' rnvua^  Scaph- 
oc'rinus,  and  Taxo&rintea  (Bassett).  The  beds  here  are  of  Keo- 
kuk Limestone.  The  higher  divisions,  also,  from  southern  Illinois 
to  northern  Alabama  and  the  Cumberland  Table  Land,  are  gener- 
ally well  stocked  with  the  remains  of  crinoidal  life.  Fig.  234 
gives  a  view  of  a  crinoid  from  the  Waverly  group  of  Ohio  — 
the  epoch  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  type  under  its  specially 
Carboniferous  aspect. 

Straight  chambered  shells  were  still  in  process  of  disappear- 
ance; but  the  coiled  Goniatitea  and  Naittili  were  very  abundant 
(see  page  326) ;  and  Lamellibranchs  were  increasing  in  numbers 
and  diversification  —  especially  in  the  earlier  periods.  Brachio- 
pods  were  on  the  decline.  The  old  genera,  Strophomena^  Zt^tcsna^ 
OrthiSf  and  others,  were  near  extinction.  Spirifera  was  repre- 
sented in  numerous  species,  many  of  large  size,  and  SyringotK- 
yris  made  its  advent  into  America  and  Europe.  Producta  and 
Chonetes  were  characteristically  abundant.  The  last  of  the 
Trilobites  now  lived,  greatly  dwarfed  in  bulk;  but  higher  Crusta- 
ceans were  taking  their  place.  Fishes  were  in  the  high  career 
of  advancement;  but  none  belonged  yet  to  the  modem  type  of 
Teleosts.  They  were  either  Ganoids  or  Selachians;  and  of  the 
latter,  the  Cestraciont  type  was  peculiarly  prominent.  The  forms 
of  life  here  mentioned  should  be  again  studied  on  pages  331-335. 

§  7.    The  Upper  Oarboniferous  System. 

1.   Divisions^  Subdivisions^  and  Terms. 
II.    Permian  Group. 
I.    Goal  Measures* 
2.  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

^     r  i-i        ■»#  ("  Lower  Coal  Measures "  of  Rogers. 

1.  Lower  Coal  Measures.  -!       ^      ,  ,    ,, 

I       Conglomerate  Measures. 
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The  term  Permian  is  derived  from  the  province  of  Perm,  in 
Russia,  in  which  a  group  of  strata  of  this  age  was  described  as  a 
^^  System.''  It  consists,  in  Europe,  of  two  principal  divisions, 
and  hence  is  often  called  the  *'  Dyas." 

The  details  of  the  stratification  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  not 
identical  at  remote  points;  but  a  general  correspondence  exists 
through  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  from  which  a  standard 
series  of  formations  has  been  drawn  up,  as  shown  below.  For 
the  parallelisms  of  the  Ohio  coals  I  depend  on  Orton's  recent  and 
important  Report.  In  Indiana,  western  Kentucky,  and  Illinois 
only  a  more  general  correspondence  has  been  traced.  In  regions 
still  more  remote  the  correspondence  is  reduced  to  the  existence 
of  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones,  coal  beds,  occasional  limestones, 
and  one  or  more  considerable  conglomerates  at  or  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  series. 

Standard  /Section  of  the  Goal  Measures^  Specially  Suited  to 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Xlastem  Ohio. 

UPPER  COAL  MEASUBES.    TmcxNESS,  1,700  Fset. 

V«     Upper  Barren  Heasnree  of  Rogers,  974  ft.,  containing 
6  coal  beds,  8  ft.,  and  having  at  bottom, — 

46.  Waynesburg  Sandstone. 
IV.   Upper  Coal  Heararea  of  Rogers  =  Monongahela  Series. 

45.  Wayneaburg  Goal,  6  ft.  (I),  XXI. 

44.  Pittsburgh  Sandstone,  Shales,  and  Limestones, 

48.  Pittsburgh  Goal,  8  ft.  (H),  Cumberland,  Md.,  Pomeroy 

Bed,  Ohio,  Primrose  bed  of  Anthracite.  XX. 

m*  Lower  Barren  Heaanrea  of  Rogers  =  Pittsburgh  Series. 

42.  Upper  Pittsburgh  Limestone^  3  ft. 

41.  Lower  Pittsburgh  Limesionty  5  ft. 

40.  Morgantown  Sandstone,  45  feet  =  1st  *'Oil  Sand,"  Dunk- 
ard's  Creek. 

89.  Elk  lick  Coal,  8  ft.  (F?)  (G?),  XIX. 

88.  Elk  Lick  lAmesUms,  2  ft, 

37.  Berlin  Goal,  8  ft  (F?).  XVUL 

86.  Green  Crinoidal  or  Berlin  Limestone^  2  ft. 

85.  Piatt  P  Goal,  H  ft.,  XVn. 

84.  Price  Goal,  XVI. 
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88.  Bakerstown  Goal,  di  to  4  ft.,  XV. 

8d.  Pine  Greek  Limestone,  2  ft. 

81.  Buffalo  Sandstone  =  Upper  Mahoning  S. 

80.  Brush  Creek  Limestone, 

29.  Brush  Creek  Goal,  XIV. 

28.  Mahoning  Sandstone,  40  to  80  ft.,  and  Shale  50  ft.  Lower 
Mahoning.  ? Anvil  Rock  S.;  Kurlew  S.,  Ky.  =  2d  "Oil 
Sand,"  Dunkard's  Creek  —  the  principal  reservoir.  A 
"  gas  rock." 

LOWER  COAL  MEASURES.    TmcKinsss,  642  Feet. 

IL    Xiower  Coal  HeMrores  of  Rogers.    Thickness,  892  ft.= 
Allegheny  Series. 

FBEEPOBT  GROUP. 

27.  Upper  Treeport  Goal,  4  ft.  (E),  Moskingom  County  and 

Valley.    «  Mammoth  Bed "  of  Anthracite,  XIU. 

26.  Upper  Freeport  Limestone,  8  ft.    White  L.,  Ohio. 

26.  Upper  Freeport  Sandstone,  80  ft.    Butler  8. 

24.  Lower  Freeport  Goal,  2  ft.  (D).  Unreliable  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, XII. 

28.  Lower  Freeport  Limestone,  2i  ft.    Butler  L. 

22.  Lower  Freeport  Sandstone  and  Shale,  75  ft.    Freeport  S. 

KrPTANNINO  GROUP. 

21.  TTpper  Kittaxmingr  Goal,  li  to  8  ft.  (C).    Blacksmith 

Vein,  XL 

20.  Middle  Kittanninfir  Goal,  8  to  6  feet.  Little  known  in 
Pennsylvania.  Coshocton,  Ohio;  Great  Vein  of  Hocking 
Valley,  Ohio,  X. 

19.  Lower  Kittanning  Goal,  ^  ft.  (C).    <<Eittanning"  of 

Rogers,  IX. 

18.  Kittanning  Clay,  10  ft.    New  Brighton  Fire  Clay. 

17.  Kittanning  Sandstone,  42  ft.    Lower  Kittanning  S. ;  Indus- 

try S,  Ohio. 

CLARION  GROUP. 

16.  Ferriferous  Limestone  and  Buhrstone  Ore,  1  to  15  and  20  ft. 

15.  T]rpx>er  Glarion  Goal,  2  ft.    Scrubgrass;  Canfield  Cannel,    VUL 

14.  Lower  Glarion  Goal,  U  ft.  (B).    Clarion  Coal,  VIL 

18.  Putnam  Hill  IJimestone.    Not  in  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Brookville  Goal,  2  ft.  (A).    Mahoning  Valley  Coal.  VI. 

L      Conc^lomerate  Heasarea.    Thickness  in  Ohio,  250  ft.- = 
Serai  Conglomerate  of  Rogers  (No.  XI)  =  Sharon  Goal 
Series  of  Hodge  =  PottsTille  Conglomerate. 
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BBAYER  RIVER  GROUP. 

11.  Homewood  Sandstone,  75  to  155  ft.    Serai  Conglomerate. 
Tops  of  Pottsville  Conglomerate;  Piedmont  Sandstone; 
Tionesta  Sandstone ;  Upper  Homewood  Sandstone. 
10.  Tionesta  Goal,  8  ft.,  Y. 

9.  Upper  Meroer  Limestone  and  Ore,  2i  ft.    Mahoning  Lime 

stone. 
8.  Upper  Mercer  Goal,  2  to  5  ft.,  IV. 

7.  Lower  Mercer  Limestone  and  Ore,  2ift.  Mercer  Limestone; 
Zoar  L. 

6.  Iiower  Mercer  Goal,  21  to  3  ft.    Lower  Porter  of  Rogers,       IIL 
5.  Conoquenessing  Sandstone  (Upper),  45  ft.    Lower  Potts- 
Tille  Conglomerate;  Lower  Homewood  Sandstone;  Mas- 
silon  Sandstone  (part)  in  Ohio  =:  1st  "  Mountain  Sand." 
4.  Quakertown  Goal,  3  ft.  (and  Shales),  IL 

8.  Ck>noquenessing  Sandstone  (Lower),  25  ft.  Massilon  Sand- 
stone (part). 

2.  Sharon  Goal  (and  Shales),  4  to  6  ft.  Block  Coal  of  Ma- 
honing Valley;  Brier  Hill  (Hoal;  Massilon  Coal,  I. 

1.  Sharon  Conglomerate,  30  feet.  In  Pennsylvania,  Garland 
Conglomerate  and  Clean  Conglomerate.  In  Ohio,  Ohio 
Conglomerate  part  or  all  =  2d  "Mountain  Sand." 

This  series  is  followed  downward,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
Shenango  Sandstone"  or  "Ferriferous  Fish  Bed,"  (= Sub- 
Garland  =  Sub-Olean)  and  the  Meadville  Upper  and  Lower  Lime- 
atones,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

Most  of  the  standard  terms  in  the  foregoing  table  are  from 
Pennsylvania  Geology.  The  capital  letters  in  parentheses,  fol- 
lowing the  names  of  coal  seams,  were  applied  by  Lesley  to  the 
Pennsylvania  series  above  the  Serai  Conglomerate.  Serial  num- 
bers for  the  entire  Coal  Measures,  based  on  the  latest  determina- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Surveys,  here  follow  the 
names  of  the  coal  beds  in  Roman  capitals. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  Coal  Measures 
proper  consisted  of  the  formations  above  what  is  here  designated 
Conglomerate  Measures;  and  that  the  "  Conglomerate  "  or  '^  Mill- 
stone Grit "  of  the  English  formed  a  natural  boundary.  But  it 
is  found  that  the  supposed  basal  Conglomerate  lacks  the  uni- 
formity and  persistence  and  constancy  of  stratigraphical  position 
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once  assumed;  and  that  the  system  of  ooal  beds,  even  including 
limestones,  continues  below  the  conglomerate  horizon,  giyingy 
along  the  Appalachian  belt,  some  of  the  thickest  and  best  de- 
posits— sometimes  known  as  **  False  Coal  Measures.''  It  is  found, 
also,  that  the  only  coal  of  Arkansas  is  subconglomerate.  In  Ten- 
nessee the  Sewanee  coal  bed  is  230  feet  below  the  Conglomerate, 
and  371  feet  above  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  For  such  rea- 
sons geologists  (Lesley,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Orton)  incline  to  treat 
as  one  group  the  entire  series  of  strata,  both  above  and  below 
the  "  Conglomerate." 

The  '^  Conglomerate,''  being  an  ambiguous  term,  was  replaced, 
in  1860,  by  the  present  writer,  with  the  geographical  designation 
'^  Parma  Conglomerate."  Subsequently,  for  similar  reasons,  it 
received,  in  Canada,  the  name  Buenaventure  Conglomerate. 

The  student  will  understand  that  the  Table  does  not  enumer- 
ate the  complete  sequence  of  strata,  but  only  the  salient  forma- 
tions, which  possess  economic  or  stratigraphical  importance,  and 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  grand  succession  of  deposits. 

2.  DistrilnUian,  The  coal-producing  Coal  Measures  are  con- 
fined, in  America,  to  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  locations  of  the  various  coal  fields  will  be  learned  from  the 
Geological  Map :  (1)  The  Appalachian  Coal  JFteldy  having  a 
length  of  875  miles,  and  a  breadth  ranging  from  30  to  180  miles, 
with  an  area  of  59,000  square  miles.  (2)  The  £ii8tem  Interior, 
or  that  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  northwestern  Kentucky,  47,000 
square  miles.  (3)  The  Western  Interior^  or  that  of  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory,  18,000  square 
miles.  (4)  The  Michigan,  6,700  square  miles.  (5)  The  JRhode 
Island,  500  [square  miles.  (6)  The  Acadian,  or  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  18,000  square  miles. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond,  Coal  Measure  limestones 
are  known  to  occur  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  California;  but  all  the  coal  west  of  Omaha  to  the 
Pacific  coast  is  Mesozoic  or  Cs&nozoic. 

The  accompanying  Coal  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  shows 
the  interrupted  attenuations  of  the  six  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
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basins,  and  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  anthracite  coal  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  (1)  Southern 
or  Schuylkill  Batin  and  Mine  Hill,  146  square  miles;  (3)  Shamo- 
kin  (60),  Mafaonoy  (41),  and  Lehigh  (37)  Basins,  128  square 
miles;  (3)  Wyoming  and  Lackawana  Basin,  198  square  miles. 
Total  anthracite  area,  473  square  miles.  The  oonglomerates  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures  generally  extend,  as  in 
northeastern  Ohio,  oonsiderably  beyond  the  areas  covered  by  the 
coal  bed&     They  often  He  in  huge  cuboidal   blocks  dislocated 


tToTB,— Beversl  gnat  faalu  ran  parallel  with  the  Appalachlui  foldi.  One  muuk- 
kbla  hnlt  eiMndg  »1ong  the  Gnat  Vtilej  of  VlrglnU  bj  the  ridge  cBlled  North  ICouDUln 
■ee  Fig.  U),  ud  law  Pennajrlfnala.  Another  one,  at  tOJIOO  laet,  occnn  netr  Ghuoben- 
bnig,  bringing  Camhrlu  (InU  np  to  a  leTel  with  appei  DeronluL 

from  the  formation,  as  in  the  southera  counties  of  New  York, 
where  they  form  "Rock  Cities"  and  "Ruined  Cities."  The 
same  may  be  seen  along  the  western  border  of  the  eastern  ooal 
field  of  Kentucky,  and  along  the  brow  of  the  Cumberland  Table 
Land,  where  masses  as  large  as  dwelling  houses  have  been  broken 
off  and  rolled  down  the  steep  escarpment. 

3.  Kindt  of  Rocke.  The  Conglomerate  series  presents  gen- 
erally  &  conspicuous  conglomeritio  mass,  which  has  in  southern 
New  York  a  thickness  of  25  to  60  feet.  In  the  anthracite  region 
it  is  1,000  to  1,500  feet  thick,  thinning  westward  to  250  feet  on 
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the  Ohio  River,  including  all  the  associated  strata.  The  nature 
of  this  change  in  thickness  indicates  the  eastern  origin  of  the 
detrital  materials  in  the  great  Seaboard  Land,  as  we  believe. 

The  Coal  Measure  strata,  including  the  Conglomerate  series 
as  well,  embrace  shales,  dajs,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  beds 
of  iron  ore  and  coal.  Something  of  their  arrangement  majr  be 
learned  from  the  Table  on  page  403.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  full  enumeration  of  the  strata.  Rogers 
enumerated,  for  instance,  one  hundred  important  strata  and  for- 
mations above  the  Homewood  Sandstone,  and  left  200  feet  at  the 
top  of  the  Measures  unspecified.  Every  bed  of  coal,  as  a  rule, 
is  understood  to  be  underlaid  by  fire  clay.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied by  shales  and  sandstones.  Thus,  the  Upper  Freeport 
Coal  has  underneath,  50  feet  of  sandy  shales.  The  Lower  Free- 
port  Coal  has  above,  4  feet  of  bituminous  shale,  and  below,  2  feet 
of  fire  clay.  The  Lower  Kittanning  Coal  is  followed  downward 
by  the  Kittanning  clay,  8  feet;  sandy  shales  or  sandstone,  25 
feet;  buhrstone  iron  ore,  1  foot;  Ferriferous  Limestone,  15  feet; 
Scrubgrass  coal,  2  feet;  shales,  etc.,  25  feet;  Clarion  Lower  Coal, 
8  feet. 

The  fundamental  order  of  stratification  given  in  the  Table 
has  been  traced  from  western  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio;  but  the 
shales  and  sandstones  are  subject  to  great  variation.  The  ooal 
beds  and  the  limestones  are  the  most  persistent  features,  and 
these  are  the  means  of  parallelizing  the  measures  at  remote 
localities.  The  Lower  Mercer  Limestone,  for  instance,  has  been 
widely  used  as  a  geological  guide.  It  is  thin,  but  wonderfully 
persistent.  Its  color  is  dark  blue,  or  almost  black,  with  thickness 
from  one  to  three  feet;  contains  much  iron  and  silica  and  an 
abundance  of  fossils,  and  is  everywhere  overlaid  by  excellent 
iron  ore.  The  Upper  Mercer  Limestone  is  very  similar,  but  less 
uniform,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  iron  ore  and  a  seam  of  coal. 
The  Ferriferous  Limestone  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  strata, 
comprising,  besides  the  limestone,  the  best  iron  ore,  the  largest 
clay  deposits,  and  several  of  the  most  widely  worked  coal  seams 
of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.    This  group  of  formations  serves  to 
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identify  the  horizon.  The  limestone  is  15  to  20  feet  thick,  pure 
light  gray  above  and  grayish-blue  below,  frequently  with  a  de- 
posit of  buhrstone  at  top,  and  with  this  a  valuable  bed  of  iron 
ore.  The  limestone,  also,  is  full  of  fossils.  This  recurrence  of 
similar  deposits  in  relation  to  successive  limestones  will  be  under- 
stood as  an  aspect  of  the  cycle  of  sedimentation  (page  268). 

The  so  called  *^  Mammoth  Bed "  B  has  been  identified  at  the 
following  points:  Leonard's,  above  Kittanning,  Pa.  (3^  feet); 
Mahoning  Valley,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Chippewa,  etc.,  Ohio;  the 
Kanawha  Salines;  the  Breckenridge  Cannel  Coal  and  other  mines 
in  Kentucky,  the  first  (or  second)  Kentucky  B6d;  the  lower  coal 
on  the  Wabash,  Ind.;  Morris,  etc.,  HI.;  Murphjrsborough,  IlL; 
Clinton,  Mo.  [250  species  of  plants]. 

The  Pittsburgh  Bed,  H,  at  the  following  points:  Cumberland, 
Md.;  Wheeling;  Athens,  Ohio;  the  Pomeroy  Bed,  Ohio;  Mul- 
ford's  in  western  Kentucky,  the  11th  Kentucky  Bed.  This  bed 
underlies  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles. 

The  lowest  coal  beds  are  most  developed  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  In  the  Schuylkill  Basin  we  have  15  coal  seams,  each 
from  3  to  25  feet  thick,  in  all  113  feet  of  coal,  of  which  80  feet 
are  marketable.  In  the  second  and  third  basins  there  are  60  feet 
of  coal.  The  Upper  Coal  Measures  are  more  developed  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  and  relatively  still  more  in  the  states  farther 
west.  The  coal  beds  which  are  anthracite  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
are  semi-bituminous  in  middle  Pennsylvania,  bituminous  at  Pitts^ 
burgh,  and  more  bituminous  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  As  we  go 
westward,  the  Coal  Measure  limestones  grow  thicker,  and,  of  the 
coal  beds,  the  lower  coals  disappear,  and  the  upper  diminish  in 
thickness  and  value. 

The  characteristics  of  the  difEerent  varieties  of  coal  have  been 
given  in  Part  I,  Study  XIII. 

The  Coal  Measure  rocks  in  the  Wahsatch  Range  consist  of 
Upper  Coal  Measure  limestones,  2,500  to  3,000  feet;  Middle  Coal 
Measure  quartzites,  5,000  to  7,000  feet;  Lower  Coal  Measure 
limestones  (Wahsatch  Limestone)  amounting,  with  Lower  Car- 
boniferous and  Upper  Devonian  limestones,  to  7,000  feet. 
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In  the  Eureka  district  of  Nevada,  the  Lower  Goal  Measures 
consiBt  chiefly  of  heavy -bedded  dark  blue  and  gray  limestone, 
3,800  feet;  followed  upward  by  the  "Weber  Conglomerate," 
2,000  feet.  The  Upper  Coal  Measures  are  light-colored  blue 
and  dark  limestones,  500  feet. 

4.  Geological  Structure,  Beds  of  coal,  being  mere  stratified 
rocks,  have  been  subjected  to  all  the  tilting,  folding,  and  meta- 
morphism  which  have  affected  contiguous  strata.     In  most  parts 


Fig.  814.-~Sbction  in  a  Rbqion  op  Undulating  Coal  Measubbs. 

of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  disturbances  of  the  strata  amount 
seldom  to  more  than  gentle  undulations.  The  coal  beds,  there- 
fore, are  often  quite  continuous  and  uniform.  The  gentle  undu- 
lations, however,  frequently  bring  them  within  reach  of  surface 
erosions,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  a  coal  bed,  or  of  several  beds, 
is  frequently  interrupted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  314,  which  represents 
the  general  position  of  the  coal  strata  in  the  West.     In  Ohio  the 
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Fig.  816.— Sbction  from  Cantoeld  to  Haxxondsyillb,  rnox  Nobth  to  South,  in  Ma- 
Hoimro  AND  Columbiana  Countibs,  Ohio.  (Orton.)  Coal  Seams  nambered  a«  in 
ttie  Table,  page  408. 

Coal  Measures  have  undergone  very  little  disturbance,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  section  in  Fig.  315,  taken  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state. 

In  Illinois,  the  Coal  Measures  have  suffered  moderate  dis- 
turbances. The  '* Shawnee  Fault"  crosses  the  coal  field  from 
east  to  west  near  its  southern  extremity;  and  another  fault 
crosses  the  whole  length  of  the  coal  field  nearly  north  and  south. 
The  former  crosses  the  Mississippi  River  at  Bailey's  Landing,  in 
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Missouri.  In  Jackson  county^  Illinois,  it  brings  Devonian  lime- 
stone to  the  surface  at  the  Bake  Oven  and  Bald  Bluff,  on  the 
Big  Muddy^  where  it  stands  on  an  inclination  of  25°.  It  con- 
tinues across  the  state,  and  crosses  the  Ohio  River  near  Shawnee- 
town,  into  Kentucky,  whence  it  continues  eastward  to  Bald  Hill, 
in  Union  county,  and  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Hender- 
son county.  The  other  Illinois  axis  of  disturbance  enters  the 
state  in  Stephenson  county,  on  the  north,  intersects  Rock  River 
at  Grand  Detour,  and  the  Illinois  River  at  Split  Rock,  between 
La  Salle  and  Utica,  and  continues  S.  20°  E.  to  the  Wabash 
River,  in  Wabash  county.  It  brings  the  St.  Peters  Sandstone  to 
the  surface  on  Rock  River,  and  the  Lower  Magnesian  on  the 
Illinois.  These,  and  other  smaller  disturbances  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  Goal  Period,  combine  with  erosions  in  breaking 
up  the  continuity  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  Illinois. 


▼n 


Fig.  810.— SscTioir  moM  m  Gbeat  Nobth  to  thb  Ltttlb  North  MoxmrAiK,  thbovoh 
BoBK  Spbihos,  Va.  (Rogen.)  ^  t,  t,  ThermAl  Springs;  //,  Caldferoas;  ///,  Tren- 
ton; IV,  Cincinnati;  F,  Oneida:  F7,  Clinton  and  Lower  Helderberg;  F7/,  Oriakany 
and  Canda-galli. 

A  still  more  disturbed  condition  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  33  and  34.  The  great  folds  of  the  Appalachians 
involve  the  various  beds  of  coal  in  a  complexity  of  structure 
whose  unfolding  has  taxed  the  highest  skill  of  geologists.  Fig. 
816  is  an  example  of  the  shape  into  which  foldings  and  erosions 
have  brought  strata  originally  horizontal  and  continuous.  Fig, 
92  is  another  illustration  of  Appalachian  disturbance.  The 
anthracite  coal  basins  present  a  series  of  valuable  coal  beds  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  distortion,  which  brings  within  a  given 
surface  area  an  amount  of  coal  which  would  not  be  suspected 
from  the  area  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds.  In  Fig.  317  we 
have  a  section  across  the  east  end  of  the  First,  or  Schuylkill 
Anthracite  Basin,  not  far  from  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  It  represents 
a  depth  of  about  2,000  feet,  and  shows  two  of  the  grand  folds  of 
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th«  Appalachians  (1  and  3),  and  three  intermediate  smaller  ones 
(3,  4,  6). 

It  has  been  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Sys- 
tem, that  each  successive  division  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has 
its  northern  limit,  as  a  rule,  a  little  farther  south.  This  is  evi- 
dence of  pro^essive  upheaval  northward,  while  the  sedimenta- 
tion was  going  on.  On  the  contrary,  the  succession  of  beds  id 
the  Upper  Carboniferous  indicates  progressive  Bubsidence  north- 
ward while  the  Coal  Measures  were  in  formation.  Each  succes- 
sive stratum  finds  its  northern  limit  a  little  farther  north,  so  that 


Fi«.  ilT.— SicTion  NiiBLT  North  iht  Soitth  Acbobb  NiiqciHaxma  Cou.  Bisni, 
NfABlUDcaCBUME.  PiNNeTLTANiA.  (HuriTlme.)  I,  LocmtUaunUiii:  t,  Shup 
Moantiln;  3.  AntJclInal,  No.  2  (Bothwell);  4,  ADtlcllnil,  No.  S;  i,  AaUcllD^ Ho.  4; 
S.Syiidln*lB{RotbweII),  T,  Synclinal  C;  B,  ByndliulD;  S,  SyDclln*!  B :  lD,Pmiither 
Creek;  II.  Snmmlt  Hill;  11.  Old  Coil  Qiwrrj. 

Cou.  Seams.— .d  (Sogen).  4  ft.:  B  (Rogerel,  B  tL;  C,  l>.  Small  Seimi;  E  (Rogert), 
HammolbBed,  »n.;  ^,  Red  Asb,  or  Pencil  Seun,  IE  ft.;  OtRotbwcll),  Brawn  Bed, 
an.;  B.  Small  Upper  Red  Aih  Seuna.  a,  Bed  Bbale  (CatiUll);  A,  Teiperttce  Saud- 
stone;  e,  Umbral  Sbale;  tl,  Serai  Conglomerate;  «,  Slatea  and  Sandstone*  batwe«D 
Coal  Bed>. 

not  only  is  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  covered  by  the  Coal 
Measures  in  northern  Illinois,  but  also  the  Devonian  and  Silurian; 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coal  field  even  laps  over  on  the 
Cambrian  of  northern  Illinois.  All  this  is  shown  on  the  Geologi- 
cal Map.  If,  then,  a  section  were  to  be  constructed  through  tfaa 
western  part  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  the  northern  portion  of  it 
would  present  the  general  appearance  of  Fig.  .316.  Here  the 
older  strata,  E,  C,  8,  were  slowly  rising,  while  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous sediments  were  accumulating ;  they  were  sinking 
while  the  Coal  Measures,  M,  were  forming;  and  at  a  subsequent 
epoch  they  have  been  reSlevated  to  their  present  position. 
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5.  Coal  Mininff.  Had  the  cokI  beds  been  left  in  the  pod* 
tiona  in  whioh  they  were  formed,  our  great  repoeitoriea  of  minera) 
fuel  would  have  been  praotioally  hidden  from  obserration.  To 
the  tiltingB  and  foldings  of  the  rocks  we  are  indebted  for  the 
disclosure  of  the  buried  stores,  and  for  the  cheapest  method  of 
extnoting  them.     Beds  of  coal  often  outcrop  on  hillsides  and  in 


Fis.  318.— Idbu,  Bsctiok  ni  Iujrots.  8howi>s  UKCoiiTOBaiTT  bxtvebu  n 
HiiiUBii  ixa  Older  Rocu.  S,  EoioIc  ;  C,  Cambrlu ;  8,  Sllnrlui :  A  Di 
JT.  Kindorbook,  tollowed  bj  Lower  CarbonlferoDi  Llmeitooei ;  M,  Cc«t  HeMnrei. 

ravines  (Figs.  314  and  317),  and  may  be  followed  into  the  earth. 
Their  place  of  outcrop,  howeyer,  is  generally  indicated  only  by  a 
dark  band  along  the  surface,  or  by  coal  fragments  scattered  in 
the  vicinity  —  generally  southward.  When,  by  excavating,  the 
bed  is  struck,  it  is  found  altered,  by  weathering,  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  to  fifty  feet.  Such  coal  is  pulverulent,  or  soft,  browned, 
and  friable,  and  not  marketable.  Fig.  319  shows  the  method  of 
drifting  in  on  a  hillside.    If  possible,  the  spot  is  so  chosen  that 


Tib.  SIB.— DniFTiKa  u 


k.  Coal  Bbd.    o,  Hoatb  of  the  Drift. 


the  mine  water  will  flow  out  at  the  entrance.  If  otherwise, 
pumps  must  be  employed.  When  a  region  is  known  to  be  under- 
laid by  coal,  a  shaft  may  be  sunk,  though  no  coal  appears  at  the 
surface.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  320,  which  represents  the 
Upper  Measures  of  western  Pennsylvania  (see  the  Table,  page 
403);  though,  in  fact,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  such  that 
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most  mines  in  that  region   are  approached   by  drifts,    or    are 
^  worked   by   a  I  opes. 

The  shaft,  S,  is  the 
means  of  access  to  the 
coal  beds,  W  and  J*. 
The  aump,u,  is  sunken 
to  receive  the  water, 
which  is  thence 
pumped  out  by  ma- 
chinery. When  a  coal 
bed,  W,  is  reached, 
excavations  are  made 
on  both  sides.  Often 
the  same  shaft  is  sunk 
to  a  second  coal  bed, 
P,  and  occasionally 
even  to  a  third  one. 
Thepassages,  or  yan^- 
ways,    are    generally 

„  extended  in  straiirht 

Vis.  3)0. — CoHDBNasD  SicnoH  m  thb  Cffib  Coal  ■       i-     •         i 

MiiBiTUB  OF  P»i(inTL»iin».  Sbowihq  Mithod  ot  bnes  to  the  hmits  of 

Mdhko  thbodse  1  Sbut.      W.  Wayneibarg  Seim;  ^y^^     nronertv      Or     aS 

F,  PltWbntgli  Seim;  8.  4  MUklug  SluJt;  a,  a,  Down  ,  ,  ,' 

Cut;  6,  Up  Cut;  u.  Sump.  I"""  ^  t^e  CO"  Contin- 

ues satisfactory;  and 
other  passages  are  opened  at  right  angles  with  these.  There  are 
different  systems  of  planning  the  underground  work  of  a  mine, 
but  that  most  employed  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  331,  which  shows  the 
plan  of  the  mines  worked  by  a  powerful  and  well  known  com- 
pany in  the  Blossburg  coal  region,  of  Pennsylvania  —  a  region  em- 
bracing, also,  the  celebrated  Morris  Run  and  Fall  Brook  Mines. 

The  plan  of  working  presented  shows  the  condition  of  the 
Amot  mines  in  1873.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a  coal  bed  about 
1,500  feet  broad  and  1,900  feet  long,  showing  where  the  gang- 
ways have  been  dug  out  for  travel  and  for  ventilation,  and  also 
the  "  rooms  "  or  "  breasts '  from  which  the  coal  has  been  taken. 
It  shows  also  the  large  amount  of  coal  left  for  supporting  the 
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root.  These  supportB  will  ultimately  be  taken  out  also.  In  some 
regions  the  roof  rock  is  so  fragile  that  the  gangways  hare  to  be 
timbered.     Eren  then  the  enonnous  weight  sometimes  crushes 


Tm.  si.— Puk  or  IHB  HiNU  or  toi  BLOBsncBa  Coal  Co.,  At  Anxtn,  Pa.  Scah 
40O  Ft.  to  TBI  Ihob.  (After  Hactarltne.)  A,  the  HaId  6*ngwaf ;  B,  tbe  Rsturo 
Air  Conne  end  Ventlletlng  Sluf  t.  Tbe  llgtit  portloDB  raprceent  tbe  jpoooil  worked 
over  to  lEnX. 

the  supports,  and  disasters  happen.  The  same  plan  of  mining  is 
pursued  whether  the  mine  is  approached  by  an  adit,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  819,  or  by  a  shaft,  as  in  Fig.  320. 
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In  the  anthracite,  and  occasionally  in  bituminous,  ooal  regiona 
mining  is  done  by  slopes,  which  are  simply  inclined  planes  or  slop- 
ing tunnels  underground,  generally  out  in  the  coal  seam  to  avoid 
"  dead  rock."  Drifts,  which  are  always  most  economical,  are 
generally  practicable  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  PennsyU 
vania,  Ohio,  eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama; but  in  the  less  disturbed  and  less  denuded  regions  of  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  resort  must  generally  be  had  to  shafts. 

6.   Organic  R&naina.    The  coal  itself  affords  abundant  tracea 
of  vegetation,  but  generally  they  are  obscure  and  unidentifiable. 
Spores  and  spore  cases  of  Lycopodium-Wte  plants  (Lepidoden- 
drids)  are,  however,  extremely  abundant  —  the  spores  appearing^ 
as  minute  grains.     Vegetable  structure  may  also  be  detected, 
even  in  anthracite,  by  preparing  thin  seetioos  and  rendering  them 
as  translucent  as  pos- 
sible.    The  associated 
shales  are  often  richly 
stocked  with  fronds  of 
ferns    and    fragment* 
of    flowerlesa    plants. 
They    are    closely 
pressed  on  the  surfaces 
of   the  laminie,  and 
preserve  all  the  deli- 
cate structures  of  the 
plant  in  such  perfeo* 
tion  as  fully  to  reveal 
its   nature.      Remains 
of  plants  are  also  often 
disseminated  through 
the    sandstones ;    and 
here  occur,  sometimes, 
Fib. SS!.— lHPHiseio:isorPiH)iaoiiC(xu.SEi.Lia.HoB-    considerable  frag* 
«...  I1.I-    PteMop^plfrU  MaioMana.  L».    a.  en-    ^g^t,  ^f  4,^6  trunks. 
Urged  planues  •howlng  nerratlon. 

In    some    remarkable 
instances  such  trunks  have  been  found  still  in  an  ereot  pontion. 
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together  with  other  growths  in  their  origin&l  utuations,  as  at  the 
Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Fig.  333.     The  limeatotieB  embraced  in 


the  Coal  Measures  contain,  of  course,  the  relios  of  marine  forms 
—especially  Brachiopods,  Bryozoa,  Crinoids,  and  Fishes,  These 
limestones  and  their  included 
faun%  beoome  largely  developed 
in  Illinois,  as  at  La  Salle,  and  in- 
crease westward. 

A  synopsis  of  the  clossifioa- 
don  of  plants  is  given  on  page 


305.    The  terrestrial  tjrpes  most  abundant  in  the  Coal  Measures 
were  already  well  represented  in  the  later  Devonian.     They  wer* 
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moBtlf  Acroffem  or  IHeridopkytea  of  the  cUssea  Ferns,  Gala- 
mamns  and  Lycopods;  though  Bome  Gymnosperms  were  also 
premnt,  espeoially  Cordaitee,  and  possibly  also  a  few  Angio- 
sperms.  No  remains  of  Mosses  were  known  until  the  very  recent 
discovery  of  several  species  at  Commentry,  in  France.  The  stems 
are  found  three  to  four  centime- 
tres long.  Only  a  single  Fungus 
is  known  in  America,  and  that 
from  Cannelton,  Pa.  (Lesquoreux). 
No  American  Palms  or  other 
Angiospemis  are  known.  The 
Ferns  were  partly  Tree  Ferns,  and 
the  whole  group  is  now  nearly 
extinct.  A  few  species  survive 
on  the  slopes  of  high  mountains 
near  the  equator  or  on  tropical 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
living  Tree  Fern  is  shown  in  Fig. 
324,  and  a  fossil  species,  restored 
by  Dawson,  is  reproduced  in  Fig, 
32fi.  The  "soars"  left  on  re- 
moval of  the  leaves  of  a  Tree 
Fern  are  quite  characteristic,  and 
are  a  principal  means  of  distinc- 

_       „■    „  .«•  „  ,    tion  amone  the  fossil  species, 

■initH  reetoreddfter  Dawson),  vith        The  greater  part  of  the  Coal 
» >pike  of  Frait  Bt  BQiimit.  3n.  sm-  Measure    ferns   were   herbaceous. 

Uon  of  Ihe  item,    SS8,  The  root,    W.  .        i     i 

•  Frail  Cone.   VK.  1,  AAterophvlliu:   The  Commonest  species  belong  to 

m    AnnMlaria-Oie   l«t   Iwo   gen-    t^e      NffuropterU,      PseudopeCOp- 

ert  here   rerarded  u   representing  .  -1-,.     r.    .  .  . 

bnncheBsndiwTesof  ciamiiei.        terta  {Fig.  322),  Sphetioptent,  and 

Pecopteris  families. 

The  Calam&ri&ns    were  related    to   the   modem   EquUeta  or 

Horsetails.      Modem  JEquiaeta  are  small,  herbaceous  plants,  but 

the  extinct  Calamitete  attained  a  height  of  thirty  feet.     The 

principal  genera  are  Calamites  (Figs.  336-329),  AsteropkyUitea 

(Figs.  330,  331),   Annularia  (Fig.  333),   and  Sphenophyllum. 
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AsterophyUitea  ftnd  Annvlaria,  generally  treated  as  distinct 
from  Oaiamitet,  are  by  some  reg^ded  as  merely  stems  and 
leaves  of  that  genus.  More  recently  they  are  thought  to  be 
related  to  Lycopods. 


Fm.  tSB-3S0.— liipiitiNloHlrDn.  3SS,  Ltpidodtndmt  TCBtored  (tfter  Dawaon],  SM,  SSS, 
Pieces  ot  Buk.  showlns  ths  "sure."  8M,  Bnnch  with  1e>ve>.  88T,  Leaf.  SB8, 
Fnlt  cons.    SN,  Two  >ol«  or  the  Fruit  ome  with  Fruit  (enUrged). 

Fisi.  840-348.— SifWario.  S40^  Sl^Uarta  leitoied  (sttei  Dbwboti).  8«1,  A  Leaf.  S4g;  S4S, 
Pieces  ot  Btem  of  two  different  species,  wlUi  Berk  adhering,  abawlng  Soue  of  bark 
and  wood.  S44,  Ideal  secUoD  ttt  Stem,  ahowtng  (al  Pith,  <£)  Vaaculir  cylinder,  (4 
Inner  lajer  at  Wood,  (d)  Oater  layer  of  Wood,  (()  Bark,  </)  Vucnlai  thieadi  golnE 
from  the  vsacnlar  layer  to  the  leiief ,  and  (ji\  Mednllsr;  Rays.  819,  A  ScalarUorm 
TMsel  /rom  Uie  Iddct  layer  of  wood.   84S,  Perforated  vessel  from  the  onUr  layer  of 

The  class  of  Lyoopods  includes  among  extinct  forms,  Xtpido- 
dendron  and  SiffiHaria.  In  coal  production  they  hold  a  place  of 
first  importance.  L^idodendron  was  a  genns  of  large  trees 
related  to  our  humble  ground  pines  and  SelagineUa.  The  bark 
was  marked  by  scara  arranged  in  quincunx  order  as  shown  in 
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Figs.  334  and  335,  In  the  aocompanying  illuHtrations  we  have  a 
restoration  of  X^tdodendron,  after  Dawaon,  with  separate  parts 
on  a  larger  soale. 

Sigiliaria  was  a  closely  related  genus  of  large  trees.  It  is 
at  once  distinguished  from  Zepidodendron  by  having  its  trunk 
scars  arranged  in  vertical  series  instead  of  diagonal.  The  parts 
of  Sigiliaria  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  310-346. 

Stigmaria  (Figs, 

347,  348)  is  merely 

the  aubteiranean 

part  of  a  Siffillaria. 

The  types   of 

plants  thus  noticed 

have    evidently 

'  *»**^  ^'^      formed  the  prinoipU 

part  of  the  coal. 

Zepidodendron  and 
SigiUaria    sustain    rela- 
1  tioDS    to    modem  Lyco- 
podium  and  SelaginMa, 
I  but  differ  in  the  presence 
Wia.  14a.— AHpmarta  feoUf  (so  cuj,id),  witb  of  pith ;  to  Cycadem,  in 
the  fibro-vascular  cylinder 
(Fig.  344,  h);  to  Firs,  in  their  diso-beariog,  minute  vessels  (Fig, 
346);  and  to  Ferns,  in  their  scalariform  vessels  (Fig.  345)  and 
scarred  stem  left  by  fallen  fronds  (Figs.  334,  336,  342,  and  343). 
They  are,  therefore,  striking  illustrations  of  comprehensive  type*. 
They  represent  an  early  stock  existing  while  yet  there  were  nei- 
ther characteristic  Gynosperms,  Cyoads,  nor  Angiosperms ;  bat 
out  of  which  all  these  types  were  to  be  gradually  unfolded. 

The  marine  life  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  comprises  mostly 
the  family  types  descended  from  the  Devonian.  Even  most  of 
the  genera  are  the  same. 

Air-breathing  animals  now  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
fauna.  Land  Snails,  Myriapods,  and  Neuropterous  Insects,  with 
some  Ortbopters,  became  comparatively  abundant.     Crustaceans 
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increased,  but  the  type  of  Trilobites  now  made  its  last  appear- 
anoe.  Ganoid  and  Selaohian  Fishes  continued  abundant.  The 
remains  of  Amphibians  proclaim,  like  the  other  air  breathers,  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  land.  But  they  were  mostly  scaled 
luid  plated  Amphibians,  combining  ganoid,  amphibian,  and  rep- 
tilian characters. 

7.  Origin  of  Mineral  Coal.  It  seems  to  have  been  princi- 
pally from  vegetation  which  grew  on  the  spot.  Bituminous  coals 
•contain  about  81  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  anthracite  about  95  per 
cent.  The  former  contain,  in  addition,  about  5^  per  cent  of 
hydrogen  and  12^  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  anthracite  about  2^ 
per  cent  of  each.  Common  wood  contains  50  per  cent  of  carbon, 
6  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  and  43  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Ordinary 
coals,  therefore,  differ  from  common  woody  tissue  in  diminished 
quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  and  this  loss  is  greatest  in 
anthracite.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  change  which  vegetable 
matter  undergoes  when  immersed  in  water. 

Next,  the  remains  of  vegetation  are  found  incorporated  in 
the  substance  of  the  coal,  and  disseminated  abundantly  through 
the  strata  associated  with  the  coal. 

Thirdly,  beds  of  peat  are  coal  beds  in  which  the  vegetable 
matter  is  still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  change,  and  are  evidently 
coal  in  process  of  formation.  But  we  know,  from  observation, 
that  peat  originates  from  plants  growing  on  or  near  the  place 
where  the  peat  accumulates. 

This  explanation  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  formation  of 
coal,  since  it  is  shown  that  vegetation  was  growing  luxuriantly  in 
the  places  where  the  coal  beds  were  forming.  The  character  of 
the  vegetation  indicates  that  it  grew  on  low  grounds;  its  preser- 
vation from  decomposition  indicates  that  standing  water  was 
generally  present,  and  the  numerous  layers  of  sandy  or  muddy 
materials  prove  that  inundations  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  proportion  as  limestones  exist,  we  have  proof  of  deep  and 
lasting  inundations  by  the  waters  of  the  oceans.  The  coal- 
making  areas,   therefore,   were  little   elevated   above  standing 
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water,  and  were  very  unstable  in  their  position.     They  were  sub- 
merged and  barely  emergent  in  comparatively  rapid  succession. 

The  carbon  in  the  coal  has,  therefore,  been  derived  chiefly 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  must  have  existed  there  in  the  form  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Now,  we  find  that  the  oxidation  of  a  layer  of 
carbon  2^  feet  thick  over  the  laud  would  use  up  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere.  As  the  whole  amount  of  carbonaceous  mate- 
rial in  the  earth's  crust  would  make  a  layer  of  carbon  over  three 
feet  deep,  it  appears  that  at  a  time  when  it  existed  as  carbon 
dioxide,  there  must  have  been  in  the  atmosphere  more  oxygen 
than  now  exists,  though  it  was  all  combined  with  carbon,  and 
none  existed  free  for  the  support  of  respiration.  But  the  lime- 
stones in  the  earth's  crust  represent  more  than  300  times  as  much 
carbon  dioxide  as  the  coal;  and  all  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
post-carboniferous  limestones  must  have  existed  in  the  atmos- 
phere along  with  that  which  yielded  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 
This,  as  calculation  shows,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  pressure  of 
224  atmospheres.  But  a  pressure  of  80  atmospheres  renders 
carbon  dioxide  a  liquid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  such 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  could  have  existed  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  epoch  of  the  coal  measures,  or  at  any  epoch.  We  must 
conclude,  finally,  that  the  carbon  dioxide,  represented  in  the  coal 
and  the  carbonates  of  the  earth's  crust,  must  have  been  yielded 
to  the  atmosphere  progressively,  as  required.  As  there  is  no 
probability  of  its  derivation  from  the  earth,  it  seems  likely  to 
have  been  furnished  from  external  space — a  conclusion  of  a  very 
suggestive  character. 

8.  Growth  of  the  Land  during  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
Age,  The  configuration  of  the  land  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  coal  formation  is  shown  in  Fig.  349.  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  progressive  northward  encroachment 
of  the  carboniferous  deposition  in  the  Illinois  basin,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  older  coal  deposits  eastward  and  the  newer 
westward,  that  a  depression  was  in  progress  toward  the  north, 
which  brought  the  surface  progressively  to  the  low  level  requisite 
for  coal  preservation,  accompanied,  probably,  by  a  corresponding 
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elevation  in  southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  such  as  to  bring  the 
surface  too  high  for  coal-making  conditions  in  the  later  epochs 
of  the  period.  (Compare  Fig.  318.)  Correspondingly,  there  was 
a  moderate  rise  along  the  eastern  Appalachian  region  during  the 
later  epochs.  Westward,  coal-making  conditions  persisted  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  until  the  concluding  stages  of  the 
period,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  a  recurrence  of  marine 
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conditions  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  farther  west  a 
continuance  of  the  marine  conditions  which  had  existed  during 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  Age. 
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§  8.    The  KeBOzoic  Great  System. 

1.   DivisioTia,  Subdivisions,  and  Terms, 


III.    Oretaceotui  System. 
Atlantio  Ooast. 


3.  Latee  Ceetageous. 


1.   Eabliee  Ceetageous. 


11. 


Systexn. 


Interior. 

"  4.  Laeamie  (Lionit- 
ic)  Geoup.  [Also 
in  Gulf  Region. 
See  §9.] 

^  8.  Fox  Hills  Geoup. 

( 2.   CoLOEADO  Geoup. 
( 1.   Dakota  Geoup. 


Paoiiio  Ck>aet. 
fCHioo  Geoup. 


>  -< 


2.  Flaming  Goege  Geoup.   )  (  Atlantosaueus  Beds. 

1.  White  Clifp  Geoup.       )  (  Baptanodon  Beds. 
I.    Triassio  System. 

2.  Star  Peak  Group. 
1.   Koipato  Group. 


(Hiatus) 

Shasta  Geoup. 
Honetown  Beds. 
EnoxTlIle  Beds. 

Jura-Trias 
or  Red  Sand* 
stone  Forma- 
tion of  Atlan* 
tio  Coast. 


The  Triassio  System  is  so  named  from  its  threefold  division 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  the  Jurassic,  from  the  Jura  Moont- 
ains,  and  the  Cretaceous,  from  the  presence  of  great  supplies  of 
chalk.  The  Koipato  Group  commemorates  the  Indian  name  of 
the  West  Humboldt  Range,  formed  of  rocks  of  this  age.  The 
Star  Peak  Group  is  so  named  by  King  from  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  The  Group  names  for  the  Jurassic  are  derived  from 
Flaming  Gorge  on  the  Green  River  in  Wyoming,  and  the  White 
Cliffs  of  Southern  Utah  on  the  border  of  the  Grand  Cafion  dis- 
trict. The  Groups  of  Interior  Cretaceous  were  named  by  Meek 
and  Hayden  from  localities  in  the  Upper  Missouri  region. 

2.  77ie  Triassic  System,  Triassic  rocks  are  unknown  be- 
tween the  Appalachians  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  eastern  province  occurs,  in  numerous  isolated 
patches,  a  formation  long  known  as  Jura-Trias,  in  consequence  of 
uncertainty  as  to  its  age.  One  of  the  principal  areas  occupies 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  from  New  Haven  to  the  northern 
part  of  Massachusetts.  Another  stretches  from  the  southern 
part  of  New  York  across  northern  New  Jersey,  to  the  north  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  west  of  Washington,  into  Virginia.  Other 
smaller  areas  occur  in  western  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  rocks  are  largely  red  sandstones,  and 
in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  extensively  worked  for  build- 
ing purposes,  furnishing  the  well  known  ''brown  stones"  of 
northern  cities.  The  formation  near  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  the 
Dan  River  and  Deep  River  districts  of  North  Carolina  embraces, 
in  the  middle  member,  valuable  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
coarse  limestone  breccia  known  as  the  Potomac  Marble,  seen 
near  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  and  elsewhere,  lies  at  the  bottom,  and 
outcrops  along  the  western  border  of  the  principal  area.  The 
thickness  of  the  formation  rises  to  3,000  feet. 

The  eastern  Jura-Trias  has  afforded  few  organic  remains, 
except  foot  prints  and  coal  plants.  At  Portland,  and  other  local- 
ities on  the  Connecticut,  the  surfaces  of  many  of  the  layers  of 
the  brown  sandstone  are  covered  with  foot  prints  of  animals, 
many  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  three-toed  reptiles,  such 
as  are  known  to  have  lived,  a 
little  later,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
(See  page  339.)  Mammals  ap- 
peared during  this  period,  and 
a  jaw  found  in  North  Carolina 
has  been  represented  in  Fig. 
272.  The  prominent  feature  of 
the  Age  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  expansion  of 
the  reptilian  type.  Fontaine 
has  recently  subjected  to  care- 
ful study  the  coal  plants  from 
this  formation,  and  found  them 
to  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
Lias;  and  it  is  quite  possible     „     «^    „  «  m 

'                                          .          .  ^i^-  800.— Slab  of  SAKDSTon  fbox  Tim- 

that   the    whole    formation    is  hsb's  Falls,  with  Tbaokb  of  Thbsi- 

Jurassic.  ^'^  Rvptilm.    (B.  Hitchcock.)    x^* 

T        ',                .                     .  («.  «.  X^.)    a,  b,  c,  ReptiUan.    d,  Am- 

In    the    western    province,  phibian. 
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some  beds  of  sandstones,  red  marlites,  and  gypsum  outcrop  along^ 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  (see  the  Map,  page 
119),  which  are  either  Triassic,  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  Juras- 
sic. In  the  Elk  Mountains  of  western  Colorado,  Triassic,  or 
Triassico-Jurassic  sandstones  and  marlites,  horizontally  stratified, 
make  up  a  thousand  feet  of  the  basal  portion.  Triassio  strata 
form,  also,  part  of  the  Uinta  and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  attaining 
a  thickness  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet.  In  the  West  Humboldt 
Range,  two  groups  are  recognizable.  The  lower,  or  Koipato, 
consists  of  a  great  thickness  of  quartzose  and  argillaceous  strata, 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  thick.  These,  toward  the  north,  become 
gradually  metamorphosed  into  a  porphyroid  quite  destitute  of 
stratification,  and  much  resembling  an  erupted  f ebite  porphyry. 
The  upper,  or  Star  Peak  Group,  consists  of  a  vast  series  of  alter- 
nating limestones  and  quartzites,  attaining  a  thickness  of  10,000- 
feet.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Triassic  in  the  West  Hum- 
boldt Range  is,  therefore,  about  16,000  feet.  These  two  divis- 
ions are  also  recognized  in  the  area  east  of  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains; but  no  further  correlation  of  strata  can  be  shown.  Triassic 
rocks  are  also  involved  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extend  into 
eastern  California,  where  they  are  sometimes  auriferous. 

The  Koipato  Group,  which  is  represented  by  dark  red  beds 
east  of  the  Wahsatch,  is  quite  destitute  of  fossils;  while  the 
Star  Peak  Group  abounds  in  marine  forms  characteristic  of  the 
so  called  Alpine  Trias  of  Europe. 

The  Triassico-Jurassic  beds  of  the  eastern  province  rest  in 
long  northeasterly  trending  furrows  or  depressions  between 
ridges  of  Eozoic  rocks.  The  latter,  not  being  covered  by  strata 
intermediate  between  the  Eozoic  and  Trias,  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  dry  land  during  the  Palseozoic  ages,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  as  shown  on  all  the  preceding  maps  of  the 
continent  (Figs.  297,  304,  312,  349).  After  the  Palaeozoic,  this 
region,  either  through  subsidence  or  erosion,  or  both,  became 
lowered  again  below  sea  level  in  its  eastern  part.  In  the  West 
Humboldt  basin,  similarly,  the  Trias  rests  unconformably  on  the 
eroded  Eozoic  and  Cambrian  strata.    But  in  the  Wahsatch-Uinta 
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basin,  it  rests  conformably  on  the  Upper  Carboniferous;  and  the 
succession  of  conformable  strata  is  complete  down'ward  to  the 
Ek)zoi0y  showing  that  the  presence  of  the  ocean  was  there  unin- 
terrupted from  very  early  times.  [The  small  scale  of  the  Map, 
Fig.  47,  renders  it  impossible  to  represent  the  small  geological 
areas.] 

A  common  feature  of  the  Triassic  everywhere  was  the  erup- 
tion of  volcanic  materials.  The  trap  cliffs  of  Meriden,  Conn.; 
East  and  West  Rocks,  New  Haven;  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hud- 
son; Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts;  Bergen  Hill, 
in  New  Jerse}';  the  ninety-mile  trap  dike  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, Fig.  313,  are  all  features  of  eruption  toward  the  close 
of  the  Triassic  Age.  Less  conspicuous  dikes  are  very  numerous. 
Similarly  erupted  products  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
Trias  of  the  far  West;  and  the  same  is  true  of  European  Trias. 

3.  7%e  Jtarassic  System,  Except  so  far  as  indicated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Jura-Trias  of  the  eastern  United  States,  the  Jurassic 
of  North  America  is  confined  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  most  easterly  beds  lie  along  the  eastern  bases  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  and  consist  of  reddish-yellow,  friable 
sandstones,  gray,  arenaceous  marls,  reddish-brown  bands  of  clay, 
and  thin  bands  of  cherty  limestone,  a  less  compact  dolomitic 
limestone,  and  thin  beds  of  gypsum.  These  strata  are  mostly 
destitute  of  fossils;  but  at  Como,  fossils  are  abundant,  and  fix 
the  age  of  the  formation.  The  cherty  limestone  is  quite  a  per- 
sistent horizon,  and  the  fossils  abound  in  the  marls  above  and 
below. 

In  the  Uinta  range,  in  the  Flaming  Grorge  region,  the  System, 
as  now  understood,  has  a  basal,  fossiliferous  limestone,  200  feet 
thick,  followed  by  sandstones  and  shales,  250  feet;  a  middle 
limestone,  300  feet,  with  fossils,  followed  by  clays,  shales,  and 
thin  sandstones;  and  at  the  head  of  Burnt  Fork,  a  white  sand- 
stone is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  series.  The  whole  thickness  is 
750  feet  or  over. 

In  the  Wahsatch  range  we  have  heavy-bedded  limestone  at 
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the  bottom,  with  a  vast  series  of  silicious,  argillaoeouSy  and  calca- 
reous shales  above,  the  whole  rising  to  1,800  feet. 

In  western  Nevada,  the  limestones  in  the  lower  part  attain  a 
thickness  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  and  the  shales  and  slates  above, 
4^000  feet. 

Thus  the  Jurassic  strata,  which  show  a  minimum  thickness  of 
seventy-five  feet  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Colorado  range,  grad- 
ually thicken  up  to  750  feet  in  the  Uinta,  1,800  feet  in  the  Wah- 
satch,  and  6,000  feet  in  western  Nevada.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  change  observed  in  the  Palseozoic  strata  in  passing  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Appalachians.  The  direction  of  the  gradation 
is  reversed;  but  the  principle  of  diminution  in  volume  with  re- 
cession from  the  source  of  the  sediments  is  the  same. 

The  slates  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Jurassic  extend  into 
eastern  California;  and  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  in  neighbor- 
ing regions,  become  the  gold-bearing  formation. 

On  the  southwestern  border  of  the  High  Plateaus,  near  the 
87th  parallel  and  113th  meridian,  the  Jurassic  consists  of  a  series 
of  bright-red  fossiliferous  shales,  300  to  500  feet  thick,  resting  on 
a  very  massive  bed  of  white  sandstone  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
thick. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  Jurassic  are  characterized  by  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  Ammonite  group  of  the  Cephalopoda 
(see  page  326) ;  by  Belemnites,  or  Cephalopoda  of  the  higher 
order,  Dibranchs;  by  a  great  increase  of  Lamellibranchs;  by  the 
advent  of  the  modem  crinoidal  genus  PevUacrinuB^  and  an  enor- 
mous development  of  the  class  of  Reptiles  (see  page  335).  Ju- 
rassic Reptiles  of  gigantic  size  have  been  described  by  Marsh 
from  Morrison  and  Canon  City,  Colo.,  and  from  Wyoming. 

While  the  Jurassic  is  unknown,  or  at  least  not  certainly  iso- 
lated, in  the  eastern  United  States,  it  is  a  widespread  formation 
through  all  the  region  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  as  far  south  as  Arizona;  and,  for  its  reptilian  re- 
mains, is  a  formation  of  extraordinary  interest.  In  European 
geology  the  Jurassic  possesses  foremost  importance,  and  admits 
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of  three  main  divisions  —  Wealden,  Oolite,  and  Lias  —  with  sev- 
eral subdivisions  for  the  Oolite. 

4.  The  Cretaoeoics  System,  (1)  DiatrihuHon  and  Kinds  of 
Rocks,  The  Cretaceous  has  a  moderate  development  along  the 
Atlantic  slope,  a  larger  development  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  cov- 
ers extensive  areas  in  Texas,  and  a  still  wider  region  over  the 
Great  Plains,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is,  besides,  extensively  involved  in  the  general  geology  of  all 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  though  extensively  overlaid  by  Ter- 
tiary strata,  as  appears  from  a  glance  at  the  Map,  Fig.  47.  On 
the  Pacific  border  it  occurs  in  the  Coast  Ranges;  and  north  of 
the  national  boundary  it  stretches  far  along  the  eastern  flanks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  —  perhaps  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  occurs 
at  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  at  many  other 
points  in  the  interior. 

In  New  Jersey  the  strata  consist,  below,  of  bluish  and  gray 
clays,  micaceous  sand  with  fossil  wood  and  angiospermous  leaves, 
130  feet,  and  above  of  dark  clays,  green  and  ferruginous  sands, 
and  yellow  limestone,  300  feet  or  over,  making  a  total  of  400  to 
600  feet.  In  Alabama  the  lowest  member,  or  '^  Eutaw  Group," 
is  a  heavy  mass  of  clays,  laminated  micaceous  shales,  and  irregu- 
lar layers  of  green  sand,  with  fragments  of  dicotyledonous  leaves 
— the  whole  over  415  feet.  Above  are  eighteen  feet  of  loose 
and  concrete  sands  with  Upper  Cretaceous  fossils,  followed  by 
the  '' rotten  limestone,"  at  least  350  feet,  uncemented  sand  45 
feet,  and  a  white,  marly  limestone,  6  feet.     Total,  about  900  feet. 

The  Cretaceous  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  borders  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  consist  of  an  argillaceous  group  below,  and  a  cal- 
careous group  above.  The  strata  dip  gently  toward  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf,  and  pass  under  the  Tertiary.  The  order  of  superposi- 
tion in  Alabama  is  shown  in  Fig.  351.  The  vertical  lines  show 
the  positions  of  selected  artesian  wells,  which  are  bored  in 
large  number,  into  the  lower  beds  of  the  System,  where  the 
sandy  layers  carry  supplies  of  pure,  sulphuretted  or  saline  water. 
The  Cretaceous  here  rests  directly  on  the  Coal  Measures.  The 
Permian,  Triassic,   and  Jurassic    must  underlie   in  the  region 
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M  »«*        south  of  the  northern  limit 

f  NMA       °^     *^^    Cretaceous.      But 

4jB  it  is  manifest  that  a  sub- 

sidence ocouired  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Cretaceous, 
'"^  and  the  sea  gained  on  the 
land.  This  is  true  also  on 
the  Atlantic  border. 

The  CretaoeouB  rooks  in 
Texas  consist  more  general- 
ly of  solid  limestones,  show- 
ing deeper  water  and  a  re- 
c^id^  meter  shore.  Tracing  the 
formation  northward,  we  find 
'  continued  aocessions  of  ar- 

gillaceous   aud     fragroental 
^  S  matters.     In  the  Upper  Mls- 

f*  I  souri  region,  the  lowest  mem- 

g"  ,  ber   is   the    coarse   Dakota 

Z  9  Sandstone,  often  appearing 

» S  I  truly    oonglomeritic,    which 

11  ■"*        comes  in  abruptly  above  the 

~  i  calcareous   beds  of   the  Ju- 

|J  *  rassic.     It  spreads  westward, 

H9  southward     to     the     Uinta 
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Mountains  and  Kansas,  and 
even  into  New  Mexico,  in- 
creasing in  thickness  from 
400  feet  in  Dakota  to  500  in 
the  Uintas.    Next  above  are 


B  £ '  the  clays  and  limestones  of 

t*  S  the  Colorado  Group,  attain- 

^  3 1  ing  a  thickness  of  1,700  feet 

Isg  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 

Hj?  3,000   feet   in   the    Uintas. 

^f  Then  follows  the  Fox  Hills 
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Group  of  gray,  ferruginous,  and  yellowish  sandstones  and  are- 
naceous clays,  500  feet  thick  above  Fort  Pierre  and  along  the 
base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in 
the  Uintas.  Finally,  the  Laramie  Group,  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  2,000  feet,  is  found  very  generally  from  New  Mexico  far 
into  British  America,  over  a  belt  500  miles  wide  and  more  than 
1,000  miles  long.  There  is  evidence  that  it  extends  southward  even 
into  Mexico.  It  consists  of  brackish -water  deposits  below,  and 
fresh-water  above.  The  rocks  are  mostly  sands,  clays,  and  shales 
colored  with  lignitic  materials,  and  containing  beds  of  bituminous 
or  semi-bituminous  coal,  known  as  lignite.  The  Laramie  contains 
plants  and  marine  shells  resembling  Tertiary  species  found  in  Eu- 
rope, and  hence  some  geologists  regard  it  belonging  to  the  Ter- 
tiary System.  But  the  Laramie  is  in  some  places  unconformable 
with  the  overlying  Tertiary  strata,  and  its  land  fauna,  containing 
Dinosaurs,  was  decidedly  Mesozoic.  Besides,  some  of  the  Mol- 
luscs possessed  Cretaceous  characters.  Dr.  C.  A.  White  has  re- 
cently shown  that  the  Chico  Group  of  California  is  probably  of 
this  age. 

(2)  £konomic  JProducta  of  the  CretaceotM.  Cinnabar  is 
found  in  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California  in  minable  quantities. 
The  best  knowniocalities  are  New  Almaden,  50  miles  southwest 
of  San  Francisco,  and  New  Idria,  in  Fresno  county. 

Gold  is  found,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  metamorphic  Creta- 
ceous of  California,  and  so  are  copper  and  chromic  iron ;  but 
none  of  these  are  worked.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  with 
the  Carboniferous,  Triassic  and  Jurassic,  the  Cretaceous  makes 
the  fourth  system  of  strata  found  gold  bearing  in  California. 
The  age  of  the  formation,  therefore,  is  not  important.  It  is 
metamorphism  which  seems  to  have  separated  the  metal  and 
gathered  it  in  particles  and  grains  from  the  rock. 

The  Green  Sand  common  in  the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey 
is  mined  as  **  marl "  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The  green  grains, 
called  also  glau'conitCj  contain  8  to  12  per  cent  of  potash  and 
soda,  with  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Some  of  the  limestones 
of  Alabama  have  recently  been  found  richly  phosphatic,  as  re- 
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ported  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Smith,  and  may  prove  of  great  importanoe 
to  agriculture. 

Coal  is  found  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Dakota  Group^ 
at  its  very  base,  in  the  Uinta  region.  It  occurs,  also,  on  Van- 
couver Island,  in  beds  referred  to  the  Chico  [Chee'co]  Group  of 
California,  which  is  Upper  Cretaceous — in  the  position  of  the 
Colorado  Group  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  In  California  coal  is 
produced  from  the  T6jon  [Ta'-hon]  Group  in  the  Coast  Ranges^ 
and  this  has  been  consMered  to  hold  the  place  of  the  Laramie 
Group  of  the  Interior;  but  Dr.  White,  in  a  recent  memoir,  has 
shown  it  to  be  of  Eocene  age.  Back  from  Se-at'tle  on  Puget 
Sound,  Washington  Territory,  coal  of  excellent  quality  is  mined. 
Ten  miles  from  Se-at'tle  is  the  so  called  Ren  ten  coal;  at  twenty- 
miles,  the  Newcastle  coal,  of  better  quality ;  and  at  30  to  40  miles 
back,  on  Cedar  River,  is  the  Coleman  coal,  of  still  superior  qual- 
ity, obtained  in  a  bed  reported  40  feet  thick.  Still  farther  back, 
in  the  Foot  Hills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  said  to  occur  the 
best  of  all ;  but  this  is  not  yet  opened. 

The  coal  supplies  of  the  Cretaceous  possess  very  great  impor- 
tance, since  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  widely  distributed 
through  regions  not  supplied  with  Palaeozoic  coal.  The  Van- 
couver and  Washington  coals  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Laramie  Group  coal  is  widely  em- 
ployed in  Utah  at  Evanston  and  Coalville;  in  Wyoming,  at  Car- 
bon and  Hallville,  at  Black  Butte  Station  on  Bitter  Creek  and 
Bear  River,  and  in  the  Uinta  basin;  in  Colorado,  at  Denver, 
Golden  City,  and 'Other  localities;  in  New  Mexico,  at  the  Old 
Placer  Mines,  in  the  San  Lazaro  Mountains.  The  bed  at  Evans- 
ton  is  26  feet  thick,  containing  37-38  per  cent  of  volatile  sub- 
stances, and  49-50  per  cent  of  carbon.  The  Wyoming  coal  is 
shipped  eastward  as  far  as  Omaha.  At  the  Old  Placer  Mines  the 
rocks  are  upturned  and  metamorphic,  as  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  coal,  accordingly,  is  partially  debitumenized — containing 
from  68  to  91  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon.  This  is  of  Laramie  age, 
and  lies  in  the  Trinidad  Coal  Field  of  Stevenson,  which  stretches 
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along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lying  partly  in 
Colorado  and  partly  in  New  Mexico. 

Productive  coal  measures  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  on  the 
coasts  of  the  islands  and  main  land  north  of  Victoria,  British 
America,  at  Maple  Bar.  At  Nanaimo,  Departure  Bay,  extensive 
mines  of  Laramie  age;  also  at  Comox,  an  extensive  field  not 
worked.  Coal  partly  anthracite,  associated  with  plants  having 
Jurassico-Cretaceous  affinities,  according  to  Dawson,  has  been 
recently  reported  from  Old  Man  River,  Martin  Creek,  and  one 
other  locality  farther  northwest,  on  the  Suakwa  River.  Coal 
outcrops  are  reported  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  on  the  line  of 
the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  at  the  crossing  of  the  South  Saskat- 
chewan, and  at  Bantry;  and  from  the  Laramie  at  Bassano,  Crow- 
foot, and  Coal  Creek  (long.  114"^  36'). 

The  Cretaceous,  therefore,  is  a  great  coal-producing  System, 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Carboniferous.  Since 
it  produces  no  chalk  in  America,  its  name  appears  to  be  doubly  a 
misnomer. 

(3,)  Fossil  Memains  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  Brachiopods 
are  reduced  mostly  to  the  Terebratula  Family.  The  Lamelli- 
branchs  increase  in  numbers  and  diversification,  and  approach 
decidedly  toward  modern  types.  The  Oyster  family  is  largely 
developed.  Some  oysters  {Gryphma  nmtabUis)  were  seven 
inches  in  diameter  in  Alabama,  and  other  species  (Fbcogyra 
costata)  were  five  inches  across;  while  Ostrea  larva  presented  a 
strikingly  falcate  form,  with  a  deeply  and  acutely  sinuate  border. 
The  Ammonite  family  continued  to  increase  in  importance  (see 
the  notice,  page  326),  but  completely  disappeared  at  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous.  The  higher  order  of  Cephalopods,  Dibranchs, 
continued  to  increase.  The  family  of  Belemnites  was  largely 
represented.  The  Belemnite  resembled  a  modem  squid,  but  its 
internal  bone,  or  osselet,  was  prolonged  behind  in  a  cone  called 
the  pen.  This  had  a  longitudinal  cavity  {alveolus)  opening  for- 
ward, and  having  at  its  posterior  end  a  chambered  cone  called  the 
phragmocone,  which  had  a  siphuncle.  The  ink  bag  was  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  osselet. 
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A  highly  characteristic  reptile  of  the  Cretaceous  was  the 
JfosaaauntSy  described  page  338,  whose  vertebrae  are  common  in 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Gulf  region.  This  was  an  age  of 
sharks,  both  Squalodonts  and  Cestracionts.  Their  teeth  lie  scat- 
tered abundantly  over  the  exposed  Cretaceous  surfaces  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi — by  the  roadsides,  in  the  fields,  and  along 
the  river  margins.  Teleost  fishes,  or  those  of  the  modem  type, 
became  quite  abundant.  Plants  of  modem  dicotyledonous  genera 
prevailed  in  the  forests,  besides  many  modern  forms  of  monoco- 
tyledons. On  the  whole,  the  dawn  of  the  modem  aspects  of  the 
world  was  evidently  near. 

6.  The  PhyHognomy  of  the  Interior  of  the  Continent.  The 
Mesozoic  strata  enter  so  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  whole 
Interior  that  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  general  consideration  of 
its  physiognomy.  After  passing  the  ^^  Province  of  the  Great 
Plains,"  which  stretch  westward  from  the  Missouri  River/'  we 
reach  the  first  Ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains  proper — the 
Colorado  and  Laramie  Ranges — the  former  also  known  as  the 
Front  Range.  These  are  succeeded  at  intervals  of  30  or  40 
miles  by  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Park  Ranges,  and  the  Sahwatoh 
Mountains.  These  are  broad  massive  ranges,  serrated  with  lofty 
snow-covered  peaks,  and  trending  approximately  north  and  south. 
The  valleys  between  them  are  fertile  expanses  known  as  **  Parks," 
like  «  North,"  «  Middle,"  and  **  South  "  Parks.  Their  snows  form 
a  perennial  reservoir  for  streams  flowing,  on  one  side,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
These  mountains  are  sometimes  known  collectively  as  the  Park 
Mountains;  and  the  whole  zone  forms  the  '^Park  Province."  It 
may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  107th  meridian. 

West  of  this  comes  the  "  Plateau  Province,"  a  broad  elevated 
expanse  broken  by  faults,  cut  by  gorges,  wasted  by  denudations, 
and  dotted  with  innumerable  volcanic  outbursts,  lone  mountains 
and  groups  of  mountains,  and  short  ranges.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Colorado  River  of  the  West  and  its  tributaries.  It  stands  on  an 
average  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  mountain  features, 
of  which  the  Uinta  constitutes  the  northern  boundary,  trend  east 
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and  west.  Southward,  the  Plateau  Province  stretches  into  Ari- 
zona. It  terminates  westward  with  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  a 
north  and  south  range  which  has  been  split  longitudinally  by  a 
great  fault,  on  the  west  of  which  the  mountain  and  the  whole 
country  has  been  sunken  six  to  seven  thousand  feet. 

The  steep  westerly  front  of  the  Wahsatch  Range  overlooks 
the  next  province.  It  is  called  the  **  Great  Basin,"  or  ^*  Basin 
Province."  It  is  500  miles  wide,  stretching  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  stands  generally  at  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  Plateau 
Province.  It  is  characterized  by  a  large  number — probably  over 
150  —  of  short  mountain  ranges,  which  trend  north  and  south. 
Some  of  these,  in  order  westward,  are  the  Grosiute,  Pequot,  East 
Humboldt,  Pifion,  Cortez,  Shoshoni,  West  Humboldt,  and  Monte- 
zuma ranges.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  passes  the  northerly 
extremities  of  these.  On  the  south  are  numerous  other  short, 
meridional  ranges,  continuing  at  least  as  far  as  the  37th  degree 
of  latitude.  These  are  known  as  '^  Basin  Ranges.''  The  drain- 
age of  the  Basin  Province  is  mostly  toward  interior  salt  lakes. 

The  Basin  Province  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  another 
great  mountain  range  split  longitudinally  along  its  crest,  with 
the  eastern  half  let  down  3,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  steep  east- 
em  face  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  overlooks  the  Great  Basin  toward 
the  east,  as  the  Wahsatch  faces  it  toward  the  west.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  country  slopes  generally  toward 
the  Pacific,  and  forms  the  **  Pacific  Province."  The  Coast  Ranges 
of  California,  however,  interrupt  the  slope,  and  cause  a  longitu- 
dinal valley  along  the  centre  of  the  state,  stretching  from  Mt. 
Shasta,  on  the  north,  to  far  beyond  Tulare  Lake  on  the  south. 
From  the  north  along  this  valley  flows  the  Sacramento  River;  and 
from  the  south  the  San  Joaquin.  The  two  bend  westward  on  the 
38th  parallel,  and  find  exit  through  the  Coast  Ranges  into  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  name  Rocky  Mountains  is  by  some  employed  to  embrace 
all  the  mountains  from  the  Colorado  Range  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
But  this  seems  objectionable.  The  breadth  of  country  is  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.     The  mountain  features  are  not  conform- 
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able  to  one  plan;  they  do  not  constitute  one  system;  they  were 
uplifted  at  various  geologic  epochs;  they  are  separated  by  broad 
intervals ;  they  are  formed  of  rooks  of  various  ages.  We  may 
designate  as  Cordilleras,  after  Humboldt,  the  entire  assemblage 
of  mountains,  and  restrict  the  name  ''Rocky  Mountains"  to  the 
Park  Ranges  along  the  eastern  border.  These  constitute  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mississippi 
and  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

6.  Comparative  Geology/  of  the  I^ovinces.  The  central 
masses  of  the  Park  Mountains  are  of  Eozoic  strata,  and  are  en- 
wrapped, often  unconformably,  by  Palseozoic  formations.  All 
these  are  involved  in  the  disturbances  of  the  primitive  upheavals. 
Mesozoic  and  Csenozoic  formations  abut  against  the  uplifted  slopes, 
and  have  been  themselves  tilted  by  later  upheavals,  and  extensively 
wasted  by  denudation.  (See  the  section,  Fig.  852.)  The  old  nuclei 
were  extensively  plicated  with  closely  appressed  folds  prior  to 
the  deposition  of  the  later  sediments.  The  Park  Mountains 
stood  as  long  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  Mesozoic  and 
Csenozoic  times.  This  stretched  from  beyond  the  Wahsatoh 
Mountains  eastward.  It  covered  the  whole  of  the  Plateau  Prov- 
ince till  late  in  Csenozoic  time,  and  continued  to  receive  the  sedi- 
ments contributed  from  the  ancient  continent  farther  west.  The 
Plateau  Province  is  almost  wholly  underlaid  by  post-Palseozoic 
strata,  though  in  places  upheaval  and  erosion  bring  Carboniferous 
strata  into  view.  The  Basin  Province,  now  so  depressed,  was, 
till  Csenozoic  time,  the  most  elevated  region  of  the  Interior.  It 
is  underlaid  by  Eozoic  and  Palseozoic  rocks,  with  some  Meso- 
zoic and  Csenozoic  in  the  Humboldt  Mountain  district.  It  was 
mostly,  during  Mesozoic  and  Csenozoic  time,  a  continental  mass, 
with  drainage  eastward  into  the  ocean  of  the  Plateau  Province. 
It  supplied  the  sediments  which  overspread  its  bottom,  and 
was  wasted  by  the  service.  Finally,  in  late  Tertiary  time,  the 
Plateau  region  was  raised  above  the  level  of  this  ancient  land, 
and  the  Park  region  was  elevated  still  higher.  Thus  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drainage  was  reversed. 

The  uplift  of  the  Great  Plateau  was  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
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tensive  system  of  faults,  which  rent  the  Plateau  ~ 

Province  from  north  to  south.     The  huge  result-  , 

ing  prismoids  present  tbe   various  attitudes  and  | 

mutual  relations  which  have  been  described  as 
Kaibab  structure,  Uinta  structure,  and  mono- 
olines  (page  160).  These  features  are  illustrated 
ia  Figa,  85,  86,  and  87.     Volcanic  outflows  have  Q 

contributed  to  further  modify  the  surface,  form-  „ 

ing  sometimes  mountain  saliences  above  the  pla-  g  g 

teau,    and    sometimes    broad    sheets    on    which  g 

erosion  has  subsequently  acted,  cutting  alit-Iike  I 

gorges  and  carving  bigh   mesas,  which  rise  like  S 

titanio  tables  here  and  there  over  the  scarred  and  f 

desert  expanse.     Some  of  the  most  important  vol-  |  9 

canio  mountains  in  this  Province  are  Pilot  Butte,  °  g 

theUinkarets,  and  San  Francisco  Mountain.     Here  |  ^ 

also  are  the  mountains  of  the  laccolitic  type,  like  ^  " 

the  Henry,   the  Navajo,  and  Sierra  la  Sal  (see  h 

page  157).     In  southern  Utah  the  Ctenozoic  and  9 

Meaozoio  formations  terminate  in  a  succession  of  s  'k 

gigantic  steps  descending  toward  the  Colorado  »  f 

River,  whose  "Grand  Cafion"  cuts  five  and  six  S  3 

thousand  feet  deeper  into  Palieozoic  and  Eozoic  "  g 

rocks.     The  oaflon  features  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  ■■  ^ 

31;  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  southern  part  of  g  | 

the  Plateau  Province  is  shown  in  Fig.  87.  „  -" 

7.   Geological  SUtory  of  the  CordiUeran  He-  I 

ffion.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cordilleran  s  ., 

wing  of  the  continent  at  the  end  of  Eozoic  time  g 

stretched  in  width  from  the  Nevada  region  east-  , 

ward  to  the  lOith  meridian;  and  that  it  then  be-  | 

gan  to  sink,  and  continued  sinking  during  the 
entire  progress  of  Palaeozoic  time,  so  that  finally 
only  the  highest  peaks  rose  through  the  mantle  — 

of  sediments.     The  Cordilleran  ocean   was   now,  1^ 

AS  it  had  long  been,  an  archipelago;  and  the  vast  I 
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series  of  Pakeozoio  sediments,  oovering  the  ancient  continent 
unoonformablyy  were  entirely  conformable  among  themselves 
—  a  state  of  things  quite  unlike  the  frequently  occurring  un- 
conformabilities  east  of  the  Mississippi 

Widespread  mechanical  disturbances  now  occurred.  The  land 
area  west  of  the  Nevada  Palaeozoic  shore  became  depressed,  while 
all  the  thickest  part  of  the  Palseozoic  deposits  from  the  Nevada 
shore,  eastward  to  and  including  the  Wahsatch,  rose  above  the 
ocean  and  became  a  land  area  (King).  Between  the  new  conti- 
nent and  the  old  one  which  went  down,  to  the  west,  there  was  a 
complete  change  of  condition.  The  land  became  ocean,  the 
ocean  became  land.  The  new  land  extended  eastward  to  include 
the  Wahsatch.  Eastward  of  that,  to  the  Great  Plains,  and  in- 
cluding them,  the  former  ocean  bed  remained  undisturbed.  The 
new-made  land,  from  the  Wahsatch  to  117°  30'  west,  now  yielded 
the  sediments  destined  to  form  all  the  post-Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. That  is,  the  Basin  Province  was  then  the  continent,  and 
eastward  stretched  a  vast  mediterranean  sea,  as  far  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  northward 
probably  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  (Compare  the  map  of  America  at 
this  epoch.  Fig.  353.)  West  of  the  new  land  mass  of  the  Basin 
Province,  the  successive  deposits  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  Ages 
were  laid  down  in  conformable  sheets  of  enormous  thickness,  di- 
rectly but  unconformably  upon  the  ancient  Eozoic  floor.  Blast  of 
the  same  land  mass,  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  sediments  rested  con- 
formably on  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous.  West  of  the  Basin- 
Province  Land,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  belt  and  California,  the 
Mesozoic  sediments  attained  a  thickness,  by  the  close  of  Jurassic 
time,  of  20,000  feet ;  in  the  mediterranean  sea,  a  thickness  of 
only  3,800  feet.  The  western  sea  was  deep;  the  mediterranean 
was  shallow. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  Age,  the  western  ocean,  with  its 
original  floor  of  Eozoic  ranges,  overlaid  by  twenty  odd  thousand 
feet  of  Jura-Trias  sediments,  suffered  abrupt  orographical  uplift, 
resulting  in  the  sharply  folded  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
extending  the  continent  200  miles  further  west.     This  uplift 
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stretched  southwaid  as  far  as  the  36th  parallel,  and  northward 
probably  to  Alaska.  East  of  the  Wahsatoh,  however,  eveiything 
remained  undisturbed.  The  earliest  sediments  of  the  Cretaoeoua 
were  laid  down  conformably  over  the  Jurassic.  But  the  great 
event  which  had  marked  the  history  of  the  Basin  and  Nevada 
provinces  was  signalized  over  the  Plateau  and  Park  provinces  by 
an  invasion  of  coarse  and  even  conglomeritic  deposits.  These 
constitute  the  Dakotah  Group  of  the  Cretaceous,     They  stretch 


Fio.  na. — NoBTH  Ambriu,  Kub  the  Bionnnna  or  thb  Uhoeoio  Xoa. 
from  the  Wahsatcb  into  Kansas.  They  covered  the  entire  bottom 
of  the  mediterranean  sea;  that  is,  the  entire  Province,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Eozoic  islands  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Cambrian,  had  stood  above  the  plane  of  deposition.  This  phy- 
sical condition  of  things  continued  through  the  Cretaoeous.  The 
greatest  thickness  attained  by  deposits  of  this  Age  was  along  the 
western  border  of  the  ocean,  where  we  find  about  12,000  feet  of 
Cretaceous.  Passing  eastward,  the  thickness  diminishes.  Along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  find  it  thinned  to 
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4,500  or  5,000  feet;  while  in  western  Kansas  its  developmeat  ia 


While  the  Jura  deposits  had  been  generally  fine  and  argillo- 
caloareous,  those  of  the  Gretaoeous  began  abruptly  in  a  coarse, 
silioious  conglomerate.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Wahsatoh  wb 
find  many  of  the  pebbles  a  foot  in  diameter.  Farther  east,  they 
continually  diminish,  and  in  Kansas  no  pebbles  are  to  be  seen. 
In  the  region  of  the  Waheatch  and  Uinta  ranges,  coal  beda 
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appear  at  the  very  base  of  the  series,  immediately  upon  the  Jura; 
and  they  continue  to  recur  at  intervals  through  the  whole  thick- 
nesG  of  the  Cretaceous.  They  increase  in  frequency  after  the 
close  of  the  Fox  Hill  Group,  and  make  their  appearance,  also,  in 
the  province  of  the  Great  Plains.  Finally,  through  the  4,000  or 
6,000  feet  of  the  I^ramie  Group,  the  coal  becomes,  over  the 
whole  Cretaceous  area,  abundant  and  characteristic.  The  western 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  repeats,  therefore,  the  geological  history 
of  the   Carboniferous  Coal  Measures,  in  a  region  where  those 
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measures  have  no  existence.  We  infer  that  the  water  began  to 
shallow  early  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  that  the  shallowing  extended 
eastward  during  the  progress  of  that  Age. 

The  Cretaceous  ends  the  long  series  of  conformable  deposits 
over  the  Plateau  Province,  continuing  from  the  Cambrian  onward. 
Its  close  was  marked  by  an  upward  and  undulatory  movement, 
which  was  felt  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Wahsatch.  The  Uinta,  with  its  broad, 
flat  anticlinal  (Fig.  82),  now  arose.  The  whole  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  further  uplifted,  and  the  broad,  shallow 
basin  of  the  Colorado  was  defined.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  this 
disturbance  was  not  felt,  though  there  are  indications  that  the 
region  of  the  Cascade  Range  was  now  marked  out.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  post-Cretaceous  movement  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent,  and  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  inter-American  mediterranean  ocean.  The  land 
of  the  western  limb  of  the  continent  was  now  joined  to  the  land 
of  the  eastern  limb,  and  the  destined  completion  of  the  continent 
was  distinctly  foreshadowed. 

The  Csenozoic  history  of  the  Cordilleran  region  will  be  given 
in  its  proper  connection. 

§  0.    The  Ocenczoic  Great  System. 

1.  DiviHonSy  SubdivisionSy  and  Terms. 

H.  duatex'&ary  Systoa. 

8.  Rboknt,  or  TntRACB  Fobxation. 

%,  Cbamplaik  FoBMATioir.    Fresh  water  Brie  Clays  (Logan).    Marine  Leda  days 

(Dawson). 
1.  Glacial,  or  Dbitt  Fobmatioh. 

(8)  Second  Glacial  Deposits. 

(S)  Interglacial  Deposits. 

(1)  First  Glacial  Deposits. 
1.  Tertiary  SyBtem. 
8.  Plioobhb  Gboup, 

(S)  Eqnns  Beds  (PostplioceneT)  of  Padflc  slope, 

/<x  T        nt      «  ^  S  Procamelns  Beds  (Oope),  I  Suxtbb 

(1)  Loup  Riyer  Beds,  \  Ticholeptus  Beds  (CJope),   f  Oboup, 


(= Niobrara,  Marsh  and  KJjif, 
4-Hiimboldt,  King  +  Korth  Park  (Hajdenand  Haffoa) 
H.  MiooBRB  Gboxtp, 
(8)  Tmekee  Formation  (in  the  West), 

(= John  Day  Oronp,  King),  contemporaiy  with 
<1)  White  Rirer  Formation  (on  Great  Plains), 


YoBKTowH  Gboup, 


Nbocbitb. 
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1.  EocENs  Group, 
(4)  Uinta  Formation, 

(=Brown'B  Creek,  Powell), 
(3)  Bridger  Fonnation, 
(2)  Wahgatch  Formation, 

(=VenxillUon  Creek,  King^ 
or  Bitter  Creek,  Powell), 
(P)  Green  River  Division, 

(?=Elko  Group,  Kingr), 
(a)  Waheatch  Divition, 
(1)  PaercoFormationof  Cope, 


Alabama  ' 
Obouf, 


Vickiburg,  175?  ft, 
Jackson,  60  ft., 


t 


White  Lime- 
stone (Ollf  o- 
cene). 


Claiborne,  160  ft, 
Bnhrstone,  175-900, 


3 


Calca- 
reona, 


1 


Siii-    I 
.  clous,  J 


a 


Lignitic,  1,000  ft. 


The  T^jon  Gronp,  California,  is  Eocene. 

Blafl  Lignite, 

Orange  Sand,  or  La  Grange, 
^  Porter^s  Creek, 


2« 


The  terms,  "Tertiary  and  **Quater'nary"  are  survivals  of 
an  old  system  of  nomenclature  in  which  ''  Secondary  "  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  "  Mesozoic,"  and  "  Primary  "  had  a  somewhat 
undefined  range  over  rocks  older  than  "  Secondary.*'  "  Eocene," 
"  Miocene,"  and  "  Pliocene,"  introduced  by  Lyell,  are  from  Greek 
terms,  signifying  "Dawn  of  the  Recent,"  "Less  Recent,"  and 
"More  Recent."  Some  include  the  upper  part  of  the  Eocene, 
and  the  lower  of  the  Miocene,  in  another  group,  "Oligocene," 
which  signifies  "slightly  recent."  The  Miocene  and  Pliocene, 
taken  together,  are  sometimes  designated  "  Neocene,"  signifying 
"  newer  recent."  The  subdivisions  of  the  Tertiary  groups  are 
designated  by  geographical  terms.  Those  most  distinctly  limited 
belong  to  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Cordilleran  region.  The 
Puerco,  though  generally  regarded  as  embraced  in  the  Wahsatch, 
is  urged  by  Cope,  with  good  reasons,  as  a  coordinate  group  below- 
the  Wahsatch.  The  terms  employed  for  the  divisions  of  the 
Quaternary  refer  to  the  physical  conditions  prevailing  —  except 
"Champlain,"  which  alludes  to  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  that 
name. 

2.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Tertiary.  The  Tertiary 
strata  accessible  to  study  embrace  only  the  limited  areas  which 
have  been  raised  above  water  level,  or  otherwise  drained,  since 
the  close  of  Mesozoio  time.  They  are,  therefore,  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  and  partly  in  detached  interior  regions.  A  belt  of 
marine  Tertiary  strata  extends  from  Martha's  Vineyard  over 
Long  Island,  southern  New  Jersey  and  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Key 
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West,  and  thence  around  the  Gulf  border  into  Mexico.     It  grad- 
ually increases  in  width  to  Florida,  attaining  in  Georgia  a  breadth 
of  345  miles.     In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  it  spreads  out  in  a 
deltoid  form,  reaching,  with  its  apex,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
A  belt  of  marine  Tertiary  stretches  along  the  Pacific  coast,  form- 
ing, witb  the  Cretaceous,  the  Coast  Ranges  of  mountains.     Sev- 
eral detached  but  extensive  areas  of  fresh-water  Tertiary  occur 
in  the  Interior.     The  Great  Plains,  up  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  covered 
witb    lacustrine   Tertiary,  chiefly   of    Pliocene   age,  at  surface. 
Another  Pliocene  basin  exists  in  Nevada,  and  a  third  in  the  North 
Park.     A  great  basin  stretching  from  the  Colorado,  or  Front 
Range  westward  to  the  Wahsatch  is  of  Eozene  age.     Northwest 
it  extends  to  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  over  the  so  called  Green 
River  Basin,  and  southward  it  stretches  into  New  Mexico.     Over 
part  of  the  eastern  slope  of   the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the 
valley  of  the  White  River,  are  Tertiary  deposits  of  Miocene  age, 
anderiying  the  Pliocene;  and  others  spread  through  central  Ore- 
gon along  the  John  Day  River.     The  Eocene  beds  of  the  Cordil- 
ieran  region  attain  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet.     The  Pueroo  of 
Cope,  which  perhaps  is  not  included  in  the  estimate,  extends 
from  the  sources  of  the  Pueroo  River  in  New  Mexico,  northward 
and  a  little  east  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  consisting  of  green 
and  gray    marls,    &00    to 
l,SOOfeetthiok.  Ooryph'- 
odon    and    other    mam- 
mals  of    the    Wahsatch 
group    are  wanting;   but 
Marsh    subordinates    the 
Pueroo  to  the  Wahsatch. 
The    Tertiary     strata 
are  generally  little  cohe- 
rent.     They  have  oonse- 
ouentlv    been    worn    bv       Fio.  see.-Vuw  n.  tb»  B*i.  Laitos  om«w 

.       r         ,  .  miico.  {Cop«.) 

raiQS  into  deep  ravines, 
and  fluted  slopes,  and  isolated  columns.     Such  areas  being  desti- 
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tute  of  verdure  and  soil,  are  known  as  mauvaisee  terres^  or  *'  bad 
lands" — a  designation  ^rst  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  White 
River  region.  A  view  in  one  of  these  Bad  Lands  in  New  Mexico 
is  given  in  Fig.  355. 

3.  Organic  Hemains  of  the  Tertiary.  The  three  great  divis- 
ions of  the  Tertiary  are  based  on  the  percentage  of  molluscan  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  recent  fauna.  In  the  Eocene  the  percenta^ 
of  recent  species  is  small;  in  the  Miocene,  less  than  half,  and  in  the 
Pliocene,  more  than  half.  Generally,  however,  the  aspect  of  the 
molluscan  fauna  was  decidedly  modem.  It  contained  few  Bra- 
chiopods,  numerous  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods,  and  no 
chambered  shells  except  Nautilus.  Sharks  of  the  Squalodont 
type  were  very  abundant;  and  Teleost  Fishes  prevailed  as  in 
modem  seas.  The  remains  of  the  latter  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Green  River  Shales,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Wahsatch  formation. 

The  great  feature  of  the  organic  life  of  the  Tertiary,  how- 
ever, was  its  Mammals.  Dugongs  and  Whales  abounded  in  the 
sea.  Zeuglodon,  a  whale-like  mammal  with  an  attenuated  pos- 
terior part,  attaining  a  length  of  over  70  feet,  has  left  its  bones 
in  the  White  Limestone  of  the  Eocene  of  the  Gulf  States.  Ver- 
tebrae of  whales  are  found  at  Gay  Head  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
together  with  the  teeth  of  Squaloids. 

The  land  Mammals,  which  were  far  more  important,  have 
been  already  noticed  as  far  as  space  permits  on  pages  348-358, 
which  the  student  should  now  review. 

4.  Quaternary  Materials,  Here  we  return  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started  on  entrance  upon  this  study.  In  Part  I, 
Studies  I-III,  attention  was  directed  to  the  materials  of  the  Drift, 
and  their  method  of  arrangement.  These  Studies  should  be  now 
reviewed.  The  principal  object  of  the  next  eleven  Studies  (IV— 
XrV)  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  the  Drift. 
In  Studies  XV  and  XVI  we  also  considered  phenomena  of  the 
Drift.  Thus  the  simple  observation  of  things  nearest  at  hand 
led  our  thoughts  to  operations  performed  many  ages  before  man 
existed  on  the  earth  —  operations  of  erosion  and  sedimentation 
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which  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  form  the  vast  rock  masses, 
and  sculpture  the  terrestrial  surface  into  the  forms  which  it  pre- 
sents to  our  eyes.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  what  has  been  said,  and  add  a  few  statements  of  facts  not  so 
easily  observed. 

(1)  Phenomena  of  the  ^rface  Materials.  A  line  having  a 
general  westerly  direction  from  Sandy  Hook  through  Cincinnati 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  bowlders.  From  Cincinnati  it  con- 
tinues to  the  parallel  of  38^  in  southern  Illinois  and  Missouri; 
but  west  of  the  Missouri  River  it  trends  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  river  into  Dakota.  The  incoherent  surface  materials  on 
the  south  of  this  line  differ  in  several  respects  from  such  materials 
on  the  north  of  it.  (a)  On  the  south  there  are  drifted  materials, 
as  well  as  on  the  north,  but  bowlders  larger  than  pebbles  are 
wanting,  {b)  On  the  north  we  notice  a  distinction  of  unstratified 
Drift,  semi-stratified  Drift,  and  stratified  Drift.  The  first  consists 
of  clay  with  imbedded  bowlders,  lying  generally  on  the  bed  rock, 
but  often  outcropping  at  the  surface.  The  second  consists  of 
sand,  clay,  pebbles,  and  a  few  larger  bowlders,  showing  oblique 
and  irregular  lamination,  and  holding  position  above  the  tiU  or 
unstratified  Drift.  This  has  evidently  been  moved  and  laid  down 
by  powerful  and  irregular  currents  of  water.  The  stratified 
Drift  is  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  fine  materials,  mostly 
along  the  borders  of  lakes,  or  in  situations  from  which  lakes 
have  disappeared.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  lacustrine  action, 
and  is  thus  a  '* lacustrine  formation."  Its  position  is  above  the 
semi-stratified  Drift.  Another  form  of  obscurely  stratified  mate- 
rials occurs  sometimes  along  river  valleys.  It  is  fine,  loamy,  huf- 
fish, and  calcareous,  with  occasional  remains  of  vegetation  and 
land  animals.  It  is  known  as  Idss^  a  German  term.  It  may  be 
seen  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Yicksburg,  Memphis,  and  Daven- 
port; on  the  Des  Moines  at  Des  Moines,  and  on  the  Missouri  at 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha.  We  find,  also,  fluviatUe  deposits  of 
recent  origin.  The  term  Drift,  as  ordinarily  employed,  is  not 
understood  to  embrace  the  lacustrine,  toss,  and  fluviatile  depos- 
its, though  they  are  all  mostly  modifications  of  Drift.     On  the 
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south  of  the  boundary  line  named,  the  unstratified  Drift  is  want- 
ing; but  semi-stratified  Drift  is  generally  present,  together  with 
occasional  lacustrine,  and  more  abundant  fluviatile  and  lOss 
deposits. 

(e)  On  the  north  of  the  boundary  line  the  Drift  materials 
extend  downward  to  the  bed  rock,  and  end  abruptly  on  a  solid, 
but  sometimes  shattered,  rock  surface.  The  solid  surface  is  gen- 
erally smoothed  and  marked  by  grooves  and  striae.  On  the  south, 
the  obliquely  laminated  Drift  near  the  surface  mingles  gradually 
with  materials  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  im- 
mediately underlying,  until  the  latter  materials  predominate; 
traces  of  the  original  stratification  appear;  the  substance  grows 
less  and  less  changed,  and  passes  downward  by  degrees  into 
sound,  unaltered  bed  rock.  That  is,  in  the  south  the  lower  part 
of  the  surface  deposits  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  decay  of 
the  underlying  strata,  and  we  can  trace  the  stratification  upward 
from  the  unaltered  rock  into  the  overlying,  unconsolidated  beds. 
These  lower  portions  have  been  formed  where  they  lie;  only  the 
higher,  gravelly  portions  have  been  brought  from  some  other 
region.  The  lower  portions,  therefore,  are  not  properly  any  part 
of  the  Drift.  The  upper,  transported  sand  and  gravel  are  much 
less  abundant  than  the  proper  Drift  of  the  North;  but  yet,  in 
some  localities,  they  are  found  one  or  two  hundred  feet  thick. 

(2)  Relation  of  Drift  Phenomena  to  Climatic  Causes,  It 
thus  appears  that  the  geological  action  which  in  the  north  re- 
moved the  decayed  rock,  smoothed  and  striated  the  general  rock 
surface,  and  distributed  the  bowlders,  ceased  to  operate  in  about 
the  latitude  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  an  action  correlated  to  climate, 
since  the  differences  are  latitudinal,  and  the  separating  line,  in 
mountain  regions,  is  deflected  southward,  like  an  isotherm. 

The  smooth  and  striated  condition  of  the  bed  rocks  throughout 
the  northern  states  (see  Figs.  200  and  213)  is  a  condition  such  as 
is  produced  in  modern  times  in  all  glacier-covered  regions  (pages 
280-284);  the  transportation  of  bowlders  is  a  phenomenon  of 
glacier  action ;  and  thus  the  two  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  Drift  are  traceable,  not  only  to  climatic,  but  to  glacial  causes^ 
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Again,  the  deposition  of  the  semi-stratified  Drift  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  some  torrential  action,  such  as  might  be  caused  by 
the  rapid  conversion  of  ice  into  water.  Thus,  while  strise  and 
bowlders  are  phenomena  which  suggest  a  geological  winter,  mod- 
ified  Drift  is  a  phenomenon  suggesting  a  geological  springtime. 
Comparing  the  North  and  South,  we  see  that  the  ice  of  the  geo- 
logical winter  did  not  pass  the  parallel  of  39°;  the  floods  of  the 
geological  springtime  rushed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(3)  More  Critical  Observation  of  the  Drift.  Now  that  we 
plainly  see  reasons  to  regard  the  Drift  as  the  result  of  glacier 
action,  much  light  is  shed  on  the  nature  of  other  phenomena. 
The  broad  sheet  of  commingled  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders 
firmly  compacted  together,  lying  immediately  on  the  rock  floor, 
may  be  regarded  as  Subglacial  TiU  laid  down  beneath  the  thin- 
ning marginal  portion  of  the  ice  sheet.  The  sheet  in  some  places 
overlying  this,  similar  in  character,  but  less  compact,  is  JEhglcteial 
or  Supergladal  TiUy  formed  of  materials  imbedded  in  the  ice,  or 
accumulated  on  its  surface;  while  the  more  homogeneous  till,  with 
occasional  traces  of  stratification,  and  holding  a  higher  position, 
is  Subaqiceous  or  i^oe  TV//,  formed  under  water  through  the 
agency  of  floating  ice.     (Chamberlin.) 

In  the  modified  Drift  we  make  (following  Chamberlin)  the 
following  discriminations:  The  long  narrow,  sharp  ridges  of 
gravel  and  sand,  with  some  bowlders,  stretching  out  from  higher 
to  lower  levels,  and  following  generally  the  courses  of  the  larger 
valleys,  are  Osars,  The  assemblages  of  conical  hills  and  short, 
irregular  ridges,  with  intervening  depressions  and  bowl-shaped 
hollows,  are  Barnes  (Fig.  5).  Unlike  the  osars,  they  tend  rather 
to  stand  transverse  to  the  slope  of  the  surface,  and  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  glacier  movement. 

Among  phenomena  connected  with  glacier  action,  we  dis- 
criminate lateral,  median,  interlobcUe,  and  terminal  moraines. 
Lateral  moraines  are  accumulated  along  the  borders  of  a  glacier 
(Fig.  211);  median  result  from  the  union  of  two  contiguous 
lateral  moraines,  where  two  glaciers  become  confluent;  interlo- 
bate  moraines  result  from  the  joint  action  of  two  adjacent  glacier 
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lobes  or  tongues,  which  push  their  contiguous  lateral  moraines 
together  without  becoming  properly  one  glacier  stream.  A  ter- 
minal moraine  accumulates  in  front  of  the  glacier,  so  that  when 
the  glacier  retreats,  the  moraine  remains  as  a  curved  ridge  of 
confused  or  locally  stratified  materials.     (See  Figs.  211,  212.) 

(4)  The  Tenninal  Moraine  of  the  Ancient  Glacier,  The 
continental  glacier  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  conceived 
as  one  continuous  sheet  of  ice,  moving  forward  with  equal  pace 
in  all  its  parts,  and  accumulating  a  rigidly  continuous  moraine, 
stretching  along  an  unbroken  glacier  front.  The  great  glacier 
suited  itself  to  the  topographical  configuration  of  the  land.  It 
must  be  viewed  as  a  viscid  fluid  pursuing  the  courses  of  the  great 
valleys,  and  protruding  its  front  in  irregular  lobes,  in  varying 
directions  and  to  varying  distances,  according  to  the  direction 
and  length  of  the  valley  axes.  On  the  general  retreat  of  the 
great  glacier,  therefore,  the  continental  moraine  would  consist  of 
a  series  of  crescentic  ridges  more  or  less  disconnected.  So  we 
find  it. 

But  we  must  now  remark  that  the  glacial  period  in  North 
America,  as  in  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  or 
more  epochs,  separated  by  one  or  more  interglacial  epochs.  Evi- 
dences of  such  division  have  been  detected  in  so  called  ''dirt 
beds "  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  intercalated  in  the  glacial  Drift. 
Indications  of  similar  purport  are  found  in  New  Jersey.  We 
have,  accordingly,  the  phenomena  of  two  or  more  glacier  termi- 
nations. The  older  epoch  was  marked  by  a  glacier  which  had  for 
its  southern  limit  the  line  which  has  already  been  traced,  and 
which  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  356.  The  newer  epoch  appears 
to  have  been  marked  by  a  glacier  leaving,  generally,  a  more 
northern  moraine.  Both  moraines  have  recently  been  traced 
across  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from  Cape  Cod  to  Dakota. 
For  this  work  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Wright  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Chamberlin  for  the  Interior, 
Upham  for  Minnesota,  and  Wooster  for  Dakota.  Professor 
Wright's  investigations  extended  also  into  Indiana,  and  Cham- 
berlin's  stretched  from  New  Jersey  to  Dakota.     The  aggregate 
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results  possess  extreme  interest,  and  are  mapped  on  a  small  scale 
in  Fig.  356. 

A  glanoe  at  this  map  shows  a  line  of  morainio  crescents  extend* 
ing  from  Cape  Cod  along  or  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Drift  area,  to  Indianapolis.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  line 
of  vestiges  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  earlier  glacier.  The 
more  northern  morainio  system  is  supposed  to  pertain  to  the  sec- 
ond glacier.  It  ia  impracticable  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
description  of  these  moraines.  We  direct  attention  simply  to  a 
few  points,     (a)  The  older  moraine  does  not  border  the  Drift- 
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covered  area  west  of  Indiana.  {V)  It  is  not  coincident  with  that 
border  west  of  Pennsylvania,  (c)  From  western  Pennsylvania 
to  Michigan  the  second  morainic  system  is  either  wanting  or  co- 
incident with  the  first  moraine,  or  quite  overlapped  it  and  oblit- 
erated it.  (d)  West  of  Lake  Erie  the  second  moraine  consists 
of  a  series  of  great  loops  rudely  concentric  with  the  great  lakes 
and  their  principal  bays.  It  may  be  added  that  the  directions  of 
the  glacial  striations  on  the  rocks  indicate  that  each  of  these 
principal  and  subordinate  basins  had  its  separate  glacier  sheet, 
which  formed  its  separate  loop  in  the  moraine  system,     (e)  The 
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remarkable  northwesterly  trend  of  the  moraine  in  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  River  follows  the  isothermal  lines.  (/*)  A  broad,  drift- 
less  area  is  shown  in  Wisconsin,  (g)  Two  state  universities  are 
located  on  the  second  terminal  moraine.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  located  near  the  junction  of  the  eastern  Lake  Superior 
and  northern  Minnesota  moraine.  The  University  of  Michigan 
is  on  the  interlobate  moraine,  between  the  Saginaw  and  Maumee 
glacial  lobes  —  the  Karnes  rising  300  and  400  feet  above  the  bed 
rock,  and  the  '^  cat  hole  "  within  the  city  limits  of  Ann  Arbor 
being  one  of  the  morainic  **  kettles." 

(5).  Characteristics  of  the  Terminal  Moraine.  The  Termi- 
nal Moraine,  or  more  specifically  the  Second  Moraine,  consists  of 
an  extensive  irregular  range  of  confusedly  heaped  drift  ridges  or 
knolls.  It  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  more  separate  ranges, 
which  occupy  a  width  of  20  to  30  miles,  while  each  range  is  from 
one  to  six  miles  wide.  The  morainic  range  is  constituted  of  a 
series  of  hills  of  rapidly  but  gracefully  undulating  contour,  with 
rounded  domes,  conical  peaks,  winding  and  occasionally  genicu- 
lated  ridges,  short,  sharp  spurs,  mounds,  knolls,  and  hummocks 
promiscuously  arranged,  accompanied  by  corresponding  depres- 
sions. The  latter  are  variously  known  as  ^'  potash  kettles,"  ''  pot 
holes,"  "pots  and  kettles,"  "cups and  saucers"  (Fig.  7),  "sinks," 
etc.  The  characters  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  view  of  the 
moraine  near  Eagle,  Wis.  (Fig.  357).  These  characters  are  not 
fundamentally  different  from  those  presented  by  the  general  Drift. 
They  are  much  more  pronounced,  and  are  ranged  according  to  a 
discoverable  system. 

Internally,  the  moraine  is  distinguishable  into  two  portions. 
The  one,  usually  the  uppermost,  but  not  occupying  the  heights 
of  the  range,  consists  almost  wholly  of  assorted  and  stratified 
material,  resembling  the  modified  Drift  under  its  usual  and  famil- 
iar aspects  (Fig.  7).  The  other  element  of  the  moraine  consti- 
tutes its  basal  and  central  portion,  and  consists  of  a  confused 
commingling  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  often  resembling 
true  subglacial  till.     It  is  probably  true  till  pushed  up  by  the 
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glaoier,  acted  on  and  locally  assorted  and  stratified  by  waters 
escaping  from  the  glacier. 

(6)  Tabular  Litmatone  Mataea  Imbedded  in  the  Drift.  Id 
certain  regions  —  notably  southern  Miohigan,  in  the  counties  of 
Washtenaw,  Lenawee,  Hillsdale,  and  Jackson,  and  also  in  Ber- 
rien, Van  Buren,  and  Ottawa  —  occur  numerous  tabular  masses  of 
limestone,  some  of  which  attain  dimensions  of  10  to  30  feet 
square  with  a  thickness  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  supply  material  for 
numerous  limekilns  of  a  transient  character.  These  masses  oc- 
cupy nearly  horizontal  positions,  and  lie  imbedded  near  the  sum' 
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mits  of  knolls  of  semistratified  sand.  They  are  fragments  of 
Comiferous  Limestone,  as  the  fossils  prove,  the  nearest  outcrops  of 
which  on  the  north  are  at  Mackinac,  and  on  the  south  within  the 
distance  of  10  to  30  miles.  They  have  not  the  worn  aspect  of 
bowlders;  they  have  been  transported  gently.  The  presumption 
is  that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  south.  The  present  vniter 
suggested,  some  years  ago,  that  they  were  floated  by  ice  floea 
formed  over  shallow  lakes  accumulated  in  front  of  the  glacier 
during  the  period  of  retreat.  Ohamberlin,  on  the  contrary,  has 
suggested  that  they  were  plowed  up  and  transported  by  the 
glaoier,  and  made  part  of  the  terminal  moraine.     Similar  frag- 
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tnents  are  reported  from  Wisconsin,     The  explanation  of  these 
exceptional  facts  is  still  to  be  sought. 

(7)  Champlain  D^oaits.  These  consist  chiefly  of  the  inco- 
herent stratified  materials  bordering  certain  lakes.  They  are  well 
shown  about  the  western  end  and  northern  border  of  Lake  Erie, 
whence  they  have  been  named  the  "  Erie  clays."  They  occur 
also  over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  stretch- 
ing into  Michigan.  They  consist  of  layers  of  clay  and  sand 
mingled  with  some  vegetable  matter,  and  ascend  the  bordering 
slopes  sometimes  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet.  The 
lower  sandy  layers  rising  to  the  surface  become  saturated  with 
rain  water,  which  is  borne  along  the  dip  of  the  stratum,  and  thus 
furnishes  supplies  of  artesian  water  to  localities  at  the  lower 
levels. 

Other  extensive  Champlain  deposits  are  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North.  They  were  laid  down  in  a  former 
great  lake,  which  Mr.  Warren  Upham  proposes  to  call  Lake 
Agassiz.  The  shore  lines  may  still  be  traced  at  various  levels  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  lake  must  have  received  the  waters  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  had  its  outflow  southward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Evidently  the  sediments  bordering  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan 
were  laid  down  when  the  lakes  stood  at  higher  levels.  As  to  the 
drainage  and  diminution  of  lakes,  it  seems  to  have  been  general. 
The  climate  of  America  has  grown  dryer  in  late  geological  epochs. 
But  undoubtedly  much  lake  drainage  has  resulted  from  a  wearing 
down  of  outlets.  Apparently  this  cause  has  operated  upon  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  as  was  explained  when  treating  of 
the  Niagara  gorge.  .  Fig.  305  may  now  be  further  studied. 

(8)  Quaternary  LaJeea.  In  the  Basin  Province  of  the  Far 
West  we  find  the  remnants  of  ancient  Quaternary  lakes,  which 
far  exceeded  present  limits.  Their  former  bounds  are  shown  by 
old  beach  lines.  These  lakes  —  of  which  Lahontan  and  Bonne- 
ville are  best  known,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Gilbert  and  King  — 
resulted  originally  from  the  subsidence  of  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  Basin,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Pliocene.     The 
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bottoms  of  the  depressions  formed  were  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  their  borders  5,000  feet.  Vestiges  of  Lake  Bonneville 
are  seen  at  present  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and  Sevier 
Lake.  This  lake  was  300  miles  long  and  180  miles  broad.  The 
highest  terrace  is  940  feet  above  the  present  level  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Lake  Lahontan  lay  in  western  Nevada,  along  the  bold 
front  of  the  Sierra,  and  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  former;  but  it 
was  much  cut  up  by  mountain  ranges.  Remnants  of  this  lake  are 
still  seen  in  Pyramid,  Winnemuca,  Carson,  Walker,  and  Humboldt 
Lakes.  These  great  ancient  lakes  began  to  exist  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Quaternary  time  —  though  Lahontan  was  a  smaller  lake 
during  the  Miocene  —  but  the  progress  of  their  desiccation  con- 
tinued into  the  Champlain  epoch ;  and  some  evidences  exist  that 
it  continued  till  near  the  present.  The  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
however,  rose  eleven  feet  between  1849  and  1878.  But  it  was 
nearly  constant  till  1866,  and  the  rise  is  a  later  occurrence. 
King  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  salinity  of  these  lakes  is  derived 
from  the  influx  of  saline  waters.  If,  as  Gilbert  and  King  have 
shown,  they  formerly  had  drainage  to  the  sea,  their  primitive 
salinity  derived  from  the  influx  of  ocean  water  must  have  been 
exhausted;  they  were  fresh-water  lakes  during  their  high  level; 
and  since  the  outflow  ceased,  the  only  probable  source  of  their 
present  salinity  is  the  slight  saline  contribution  brought  by  tribu- 
tary streams.  Though  these  lakes  are  generally  considered  coeval 
with  eastern  glaciation,  it  remains  to  show,  with  plausibility,  that 
they  were  not  rather  a  feature  of  the  Champlain  Epoch. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Great  Basin,  in  Oregon,  other 
Quaternary  lakes  have  been  described  by  Russell.  These  occu- 
pied the  sites  of  the  present  lakes,  Alvord,  Malheur,  Warner, 
Guano,  Summer,  Abert,  Silver,  Goose,  and  Klamath,  in  Oregon, 
together  with  Surprise  Valley  and  the  Madeline  Plains  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Long  Valley  in  Nevada.  Some  of  them  attained  a 
depth  of  500  and  600  feet,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
modem  lakes.  In  the  old  bed  of  Christmas  Lake  are  found  many 
modem  species  of  fresh-water  shells,  together  with  bones  of 
mammals  reported  by  Marsh  as   Pliocene, — and  thus  possibly 
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washed  in  after  fossilization.  These  lakes  lie  between  the  117th 
and  121st  meridians,  and  extend  from  the  parallel  41^  to  43^  30'. 
Directly  north  of  this  group  of  lakes,  between  the  paralleb  of  46^ 
and  47^  30',  is  the  bed  of  another  ancient  lake,  designated  Lake 
Lewis  by  Lieutenant  Symonds,  who  regards  the  lake  as  of 
Champlain  age. 

(9)  Hecent  FormcUiona.  River  terraces  and  some  other 
phenomena  of  the  latest  epoch  of  geological  history  have  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  Part  I,  Study  XV.  River  terraces  are 
fllustrated  in  Fig.  210. 

The  geological  work  of  the  Recent  or  Terrace  Epoch  em* 
braces  much  more  than  the  formation  of  terraces,  as  commonly 
understood.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  continental  glaciers, 
the  drainage  of  the  land  has  become  settled  in  its  courses,  and 
all  the  depositions  which  rest  on  the  Modified  Drift  have  been  laid 
down.  River  deltas  have  been  formed  in  all  their  extent.  The 
drainage  of  lakes  has  continued,  and  innumerable  small  lakes 
have  been  filled  with  beds  of  marl  and  peat,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, page  82  and  Fig.  25.  The  beds  of  rivers  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  sunken  by  erosion,  though  in  others  the  shrink- 
age of  the  volume  of  water  has  caused  them  to  rise  by  accumu- 
lation of  sediment.  Cavern  erosions  have  been  continued,  though 
more  frequently  the  diminution  of  water  has  arrested  the  work 
of  cavern  making.  The  formation  of  stalagmites  and  stalactites 
dates,  generally,  from  the  Glacial  epoch,  or  even  an  older  one. 
This  is  true  of  much  of  the  work  which  we  witness  in  progress. 
The  erosion  of  gorges  is  generally  a  process  of  which  we  witness 
only  the  latest  stages.  The  excavation  of  caverns  must  have  been 
begun  as  soon  as  the  land  drainage  found  fissures  in  limestone 
formations  through  which  to  flow.  The  removal  of  soils  and  the 
exposure  of  underlying  rocks  has  been  in  progress  as  long  as 
land  has  existed.  In  some  cases  the  work  was  completed  and  the 
land  obliterated  even  before  the  modern  epoch. 

The  drainage  valleys  and  the  deep-cut  gorges  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  topography  of  the  present  epoch  are  largely 
results  which  have  been  in  progress  as  long  as  the  land  surfaoes 
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have  been  exposed.  Some  of  these  worka  extend  baok,  probably, 
into  Palfeozoio  time;  but  some  of  the  greatest,  like  the  oaflon  of 
the  Colorado,  have  been  accomplished  since  late  Tertiary  time,  as 
is  proved  by  the  age  of  the  strata  excavated.  The  valleys  of  the 
Hudson  and  Connecticut  may  date  from  the  Paleeozoio;  but  if  so, 
their  courses  were  both  interrupted  by  the  deposits  and  the  oro- 
graphic  movements  of  the  Triassic;    to  be  reopened  after  ths 


dose  of  the  Triassio.  The  actual  submariue  shore  line  of  the 
ooast  of  the  United  States,  Fig.  358,  is  a  feature  in  modem  topo- 
graphy. It  lies  from  80  to  100  miles  from  the  present  shore,  in 
about  500  feet  of  water.  Off  the  harbor  of  New  York,  we  find 
what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  channel  of  the  Hudson  River  con- 
tinued seaward  when  the  land  was  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher. 
This  may  have  been  excavated  as  far  back  as  Palsozoio  time, 
when  the  Seaboard  Land  had  its  higher  altitude,  and  may  have 
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gone  down  with  the  eastern  border  of  that  land,  when  the  Appal- 
achian border  reSmerged.  The  submerged  Hudson  channel, 
whenever  formed,  extends  80  miles  to  sea.  At  the  distance  of  10 
miles  its  bottom  is  48  feet  below  the  general  sea  bottom.  At  20 
miles  it  is  90  feet  below.  At  50  miles  it  is  66  feet,  and  continues 
to  diminish.  At  80  miles  is  an  ancient  bar.  The  width  of  the 
channel  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Beyond  the  bar  is 
what  appears  like  an  ancient  fiord,  beginning  about  85  miles  from 
Sandy  Hook,  and  extending  25  miles  to  the  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental slope,  with  a  width  of  about  three  miles.  For  half  its 
length  this  ravine  has  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet.  It  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  bar  1,600  feet  high.  The  sides  of  this  submarine 
river  channel  slope  at  an  angle  of  one  to  three  degrees;  those  of 
the  fiord,  14°. 

In  the  changes  progressing  under  our  observation  we  are  fur- 
nished with  clews  to  the  explanation  of  the  grander  events  of 
remote  geological  history.  To  a  large  extent  these  are  but  ag- 
gregates of  slow  operations  continued  through  geologic  seons. 
So  far  the  method  has  been  uniformitarian.  In  the  elevation  of 
the  Uintas  we  witness,  undoubtedly,  as  Powell  has  demonstrated, 
a  grand  result  accomplished  by  slow  movements,  since  the  Green 
River  has  cut  through  the  whole  altitude  of  the  range.  But  some 
cataclysmic  events  must  have  taken  place,  as  convulsions  like 
those  of  Kra-kat'oa,  Ischia,  and  Andalusia,  in  our  own  day,  would 
indicate.  Much  greater  ones,  but  of  the  same  order,  must  have 
occurred  when  the  Wahsatch  and  Sierra  Nevada  were  rent  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  Basin  Province  sank  a  thousand  feet  along  each 
of  its  borders.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  geological  work  in 
progress  may  be  regarded  as  mirroring  the  nature  of  the  methods 
of  the  operations  which  have  formed  the  world.  Assuming  that 
the  same  modes  of  activity  will  continue  in  the  remote  future, 
we  have  ground  for  anticipating  unrealized  results  as  grand  and 
transforming  as  any  which  have  been  realized  in  the  history  of 
the  past. 

(10)   Organic  Hemains  of  the  Quaternary,     In  the  ordinary 
glacial  Drift  few  relics  of  the  organization  of  the  epoch  occur. 
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Yet  pieces  of  white  cedar  are  found  at  yarious  depths  down  to 
60  feet  at  least,  in  the  modified  Drift.  In  regions  south  of  the 
glacial  limits  life  continued  to  flourish  —  both  on  the  land  and  in 
fresh  waters.  The  great  Quaternary  Lakes  Bonneville  and  La- 
hontan  (whether  Glacial  or  Champlain)  on  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sides  of  the  Great  Basin,  were  stocked  with  fresh-water 
species  of  molluscs,  of  which  the  most  abundant  genera  were 
ZfimnoBay  PomatiopsiSy  AmnicolOy  and  Sucdnea,  The  Oregon 
Quaternary  lakes  were  similarly  inhabited.  In  the  Champlain 
epoch  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  extended  into  the  basin  of  Lake 
Champlain;  and  some  mollusoan  remains  have  been  left  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  *^  Leda  clays."  The  skeleton 
of  a  small  white  whale,  Beluga  Vermontanaj  has  been  discovered 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Of  land  mammals  numerous  species  have  been  found  in  cav- 
erns and  rock  fissures,  and  in  post-glacial  surface  deposits.  The 
age  of  remains  from  caverns  and  fissures  may  be  glacial  or  post- 
glacial; but  remains  in  beds  resting  on  the  Drift  must,  of  course, 
belong  to  the  Champlain  epoch,  if  of  extinct  species,  or  to  the 
Recent  epoch,  probably,  if  of  living  species.  A  limestone  fissure 
at  Port  Kennedy,  Pa.,  has  afforded  Cope  remains  of  34  species  of 
mammals,  mostly  extinct.  Caves  in  Wythe  county,  Va. ;  at  Ga* 
lena.  111. ;  and  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  have  afforded  many  remains,  some 
of  which  belong  to  extinct  species. 

In  deposits  more  recent  than  the  Glacial  epoch  have  been 
found  remains  of  a  species  of  Elephant  {JSlephas  Americantis 

—  the  same  as  Slephas  or  Eudephas  Jacksoni)  as  large  as  the 
Quaternary  Elephant  of  the  Old  World.  Tlie  latter  also  {Eh- 
phoB  primige'nitcs)  is  found  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  of 
America  (see  Fig.  364).  More  frequent  is  the  Mastodon — Mas- 
todon Americamia  (called  also  M.  gigantetis  and  M,  Ohioticus) 

—  found  generally  in  peat  bogs  where,  according  to  prevailing 
opinion,  the  creature  became  mired.  But  the  carcass  may  also 
have  been  borne  in  by  a  flood  while  the  bog  was  yet  a  lake.  The 
Mastodon  was  abundant  throughout  the  Northern  United  States. 
Three  perfect  skeletons  have  been  exhumed  in  Orange  county, 
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New  York;  one  ne&r  Coboes  Falls  on  the  Mofaank,  one  in  New 
Jersey,  one  in  Indiana  (destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  fire),  and 
one  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Skeletons  imperfectly  pr»- 
served  have  been  found  in  very  numerous  localities,  especially 
western.  A  nearly  complete  skeleton  was  exhumed  near  Teoum- 
seh,  Mioh.,  and  another  in  Cass  county.  Dr.  Warren's  MaatodoD 
from  near  Newburgh  has  a  height  of  11  feet,  with  a  length  of  17 
feet  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  tusks  are  12  feet  long,  of  whioh 
Zi  feet  are  inserted  in  the  sockets.     The  total  height  when  living 
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must  have  been  13  or  13  feet,  and  the  length  34  or  35  feet.  The 
Mastodon  probably  survived  to  the  recent  epoch.  The  Teoumseh 
Mastodon  was  buried  in  a  small  bog  with  only  18  inches  of  peat 
over  it.  In  the  same  county  Indian  arrow  heads  are  found  seven 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  peat.  Mastodon  remains  are  re- 
ported in  Florida,  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallel. 

The  most  striking  difFerences  between  the  elephant  and  mas- 
todon are  found  in  the  molar  teeth;  and  these  are  illustrated  in 
Figs.  359  to  368. 

The  post-glacial  deposits  of  North  America  have  afforded  also 
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the  remains  of  a  Sorae,  lat^r  than  the  domestic  species,  a  gi- 
gantic Beaver  {Castoroide$  Ohioenaia),  of  which  an  incisor  is 
shown  reduced  in  Fig. 
363;  pig-like  and  pec- 
cary •  like    animals; 
Oxen,   Sis  one,    and 
Tapirs;    also    Bears, 
JAona,  and  Raccoons. 
Some  Edentates,  in  our 
times   almost   peculiar 
to  South  America,  ex- 
tended    their   range 
northward  to  the  Ohio 
River.     They  include  Bcveral  species  of  MegaVonyx,  and  on©  each 
of  MyFodon  and  Megatherium.     From  Florida  are  reported  re- 
mains of  Shinoceros,  Stag,  Camel,  Tapir,  and  Bippopotamus. 

In  South  America  Edendatea  were  the  predominant  ordinal 
type,  as  they  still  are.  The  pampean  formation  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent  is  a  vast,  level  deposit,  30  to  100  feet  deep, 
formed  lai^ly  of  materials  borne  eastward  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes  at  a  time  when  the  Atlantic  covered  the  country  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  stretches  over  the  larger  part  of 
Patagonia  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  embracing  one  and  a  half 
million  square  miles.  This  Quaternary  formation  is  a  literal  cem- 
etery of  strange  and  mostly  uncouth  mammalian  forma.  The 
great  Megatherium  Cuvieri  (Fig.  364)  was  larger  than  the  Rhi- 
noceros, and  in  some  of  its  proportions  exceeded  the  elephant. 
The  femur  was  three  times  as  thick  as  the  elephant's.  This  ani- 
mal was  a  huge  ground  sloth,  with  massive  posterior  extremities 
and  post-like  tail,  which  suggests  its  probable  habit  of  standing 
erect  to  browse  from  the  foliage  of  the  forest.  Other  and  asso* 
oiated  Edendates  were  Megatonyx,  so  named  by  President  Jeffer- 
son ;  Mylodon,  larger  than  the  American  buffalo ;  Sceiidolhe'- 
rium,  an  allied  genus,  and  Glyp'todon,  a  huge  armadillo,  oara- 
paoe-oovered  like  a  turtle. 

In  Europe,  the  oldest  Quaternary  relics  are  found  in  oavems. 
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They  embrace  the  Cave  Bear,  Cave  Hyfeoa,  and  Cave  Lion,  all 
somewhat  larger  than  the  nearest  related  modern  species,  but  all 
regarded,  at  present,  as  identical  with  modem  species,  or  derived 
from  them.  With  these  are  found  bones  of  the  Mammoth  {Eie- 
phaa  primigeniiui).  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Deer,  Aurochs, 
or  £uropeaD  Bison,  and  other  species,  and  often  implements  of 
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human  production.  The  most  celebrated  bone  caverns  are  those 
of  Kirkdale,  Kent's  Hole,  and  Brixbam,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Gailenreuth,  P^Hgord,  and  the  Rordogne,  on  the  continent. 

The  Mammoth  extended  into  Siberia,  and  thence  into  Alaska. 
The  tusks  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  an  article  of 
export.  The  carcass  of  the  Mammoth  is  sometimes  found  im- 
bedded in  permanent  ice.     In  some  cases  the  fiesh  is  thus  pre- 
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served,  and  supplies  food  for  do^,  wolves,  and  foxes.  In  one 
celebrated  instance,  a  carcass  taken  from  ice  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena  furnished  a  skeleton  which  was  mounted  in  the  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburg.  From  this,  and  other  bones  discovered  in 
Europe,  Dr.  Frass,  of  Stuttgardt,  effected  a  restoration  which  is 
now  in  Ward's  Natural  History  Establishment,  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.     Of  this,  a  representation  is  given  in  Fig.  365.     It  will  be 


(After  Ftmu  uiil  B.  A,  Wud.) 

noticed  that  this  elephant  was  warmly  clad  with  hair  of  three 
kinds.  The  most  abundant  was  reddish  wool,  an  inch  in  length. 
Interspersed  through  this  were  reddish-brown  hairs,  four  inches 
long,  and  sparser  black  bristles,  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long. 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  clothing  that  the  mammoth 
inhabited  a  cold,  or  a  cold -temperate  climate  in  the  epoch  before 
the  advent  of  continental  glaciers.  It  appears,  too,  that  the 
invasion  of  snow  and  permanent  cold  was  sudden.     The  mam- 
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moth  had  no  time  for  retreat.  There  was  no  returning  spring- 
time. The  beast,  onoe  buried,  remained  frozen  through  a  geologic 
period. 

It  has  been  believed  that  the  mammoth  had  beoome  extinct; 
but  the  mountains  of  Siam  have  yielded  at  least  two  young  spec- 
imens of  a  hairy,  perhaps  dwarf,  elephant,  which  seems  clearly  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  mammoth  of  the  North.  These  ele- 
phants were  imported  into  New  York  in  1884. 

Human  implements  and  human  bones  are  found  in  European 
caverns,  in  interglacial  deposits  and  in  river  drifts,  associated 
with  the  relics  of  extinct  mammals.  It  appears  from  the  evi- 
dences that  man,  in  a  barbarous  state,  was  a  resident  in  Europe 
as  early  as  the  interglacial  epoch.  Some  indications  of  his  pres- 
ence during  the  Pliocene,  and  even  the  Miocene,  period,  have 
been  thought  to  exist;  but  the  general  opinion  holds  as  insuffi- 
cient the  alleged  evidence  of  his  preglacial  advent. 


CHAPTER  VL 
HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY; 

OB,  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  LBABNBD  ABOUT  GB0L06ICAL  PB06BBSS. 

§  1.     Presedimentary 


All  that  oan  be  said  about  the  history  of  terrestrial  matter 
during  aeons  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  enduring  record- 
bearing  rocks  must  be  a  deduction  from  (1)  The  ascertained  laws 
of  matter;  (2)  The  conditions  observed  in  other  worlds;  (3)  The 
principles  of  world  making  disclosed  in  the  rocky  records  of  our 
planet.     It  is  intended  to  offer  only  a  few  condensed  statements. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  matter  of  the  earth  and  the 
whole  solar  system  existed,  at  a  very  remote  period,  in  a  condi- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  modern  nebulae.  These  probably  consist 
of  particles  and  masses  accumulated  through  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation, from  wide  realms  of  space.  Through  the  processes  of 
aggregation,  heat  and  rotation  are  generated  in  the  nebula. 
Our  solar  nebula  was  once  in  such  a  state.  Through  cooling  and 
shrinkage,  its  rotation  was  accelerated,  until  a  succession  of  rings 
was  detached,  each  of  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  planet.  Each  planet  was  at  first  in  the  condition  of 
discrete  matter  of  high  mobility,  and  in  a  state  of  rotation. 
Some  of  them,  in  turn,  detached  rings,  which  became  satellites. 

At  some  stage  in  the  process  of  cooling,  a  portion  of  the 
matter  of  a  planet,  or  the  whole  of  it,  existed  in  the  condition  of 
<<  fire-mist,"  or  liquid  particles  of  mineral  matter,  enveloped  in 
other  matter  retaining  the  gaseous  condition.  Such  was  once 
our  earth.  At  a  later  stage,  however,  the  mineral  particles 
descended  toward  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  planet  became 
a  molten  globe.     Enormous  pressure  at  the  centre  may  have 
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reduced  the  central  portion  to  a  solid  state;  but  this  solidity  was 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which  resulted  from  cooling^ 
at  the  surface.  From  superficial  cooling,  a  solid  crust  resulted, 
and  this  thickened  continually. 

In  the  course  of  time,  but  probably  while  the  crust  still 
retained  an  incandescent  temperature,  the  vapor  of  water  began 
to  condense  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  Before  this,  water  could 
only  exist  in  an  invisible  gas.  Clouds  now  gathered  around  the 
world,  and  the  first  rains  descended,  amid  scenes  of  terrific  elec- 
trical disturbance.  The  falling  rains  hastened  the  thickening  of 
the  crust  and  the  cooling  of  the  surface;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
geologic  age,  water  was  permitted  to  accumulate  in  a  film,  which 
constituted  a  universal  ocean.  The  descending  rains  had  washed 
down  the  atmospheric  acids,  and  the  ocean  was  one  of  acid 
waters.  These  waters  were  hot.  They  rested  on  a  crust  which, 
from  its  mode  of  origin,  was  alkaline,  and  was  ready  to  undergo 
chemical  change  as  soon  as  an  acid  solution  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it.  In  this  ocean  chemical  action  was  intense.  The 
results  were  soluble  substances,  like  chlorides  and  sulphates,  left 
in  solution,  and  other  substances,  like  silicates  and  calcium  car- 
bonate, precipitated.  Thus  precipitates  accumulated  over  the 
ocean  bottom ;  and  to  these  were  added  such  detritus  as  resulted 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  ocean  in  the  shallowest  situa- 
tions. The  thickened  crust  impeded  the  escape  of  internal  heat, 
and  this  acted  on  the  under  side  of  the  crust,  re-fusing  some 
portions,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  thickness. 

Thus  the  cooling,  so  long  in  progress,  continued.  But  the 
crust  did  not  cool  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  internal  mass; 
and  wrinkles  resulted.  These  assumed  general  meridional  trends 
in  consequence  of  ingrained  predeterminations,  caused  by  tidal 
actions  during  the  incrustive  stage,  and  by  the  progressive  secu- 
lar subsidence  of  the  earth's  equatorial  protuberance,  resulting 
from  the  slow  diminution  of  rotational  velocity.  These  wrinkles, 
whether  submerged  or  emergent,  furnished  the  waves  new  oppor- 
tunities for  detrital  production.  Thus  the  crust  thickened  at  an 
increased  rate  in  the  more  deeply  submerged  regions,  and  the 
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removal  of  subjacent  layers  proceeded.  What  amount  of  the 
original  crust  may  have  been  re-fused  in  this  way  can  only  be 
conjectured.  As  no  portion  of  the  original  fire-formed  crust  has 
ever  been  discovered,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  all  returned  to 
the  molten  interior.  We  may  even  conclude  with  probability 
that  much  of  the  super-crust,  or  stratified  crust,  was  also  re-fused; 
since  the  lowest  strata  yet  explored  fail  to  reveal  the  evidences 
of  violent  oceanic  movements  which  must  have  taken  place  when 
the  moon  was  much  nearer  the  earth,  and  produced  much  greater 
tides,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  terrestrial  day  was  shorter. 
When  those  sediments  were  deposited  which  have  formed  the 
oldest  Laurentian  rocks,  the  tidal  and  other  physical  forces 
appear  to  have  been  acting  very  much  as  in  our  times. 

§  2.    InductiTe  History. 

1.  The  Eozoic  ^on.  The  visible  rocks  reveal  a  body  of 
facts  from  which  we  may  reason  by  inductive  inference,  as  well  ^ 
as  from  the  principles  of  nature.  The  history  thus  far  deduced 
brings  us  down  to  the  Eozoic  ^on.  To  this  Great  System  belong 
the  oldest  rocks  preserved  for  our  study.  There  must  have  been 
sources  of  sediments  then  in  existence,  for  these  rocks  are  sedi- 
mentary in  their  nature,  though  the  oldest  cannot  be  pronounced 
characteristically  f  ragmental.  If  there  were  any  emergent  lands 
during  Eozoic  time,  we  know  not  where  they  were.  They  have 
disappeared,  consumed  by  the  erosions  which  were  preparing 
materials  for  the  continental  foundations  of  later  ages.  Perhaps 
the  ocean  was  still  universal,  and  the  erosions  were  suffered  by 
the  shallower  portions  of  the  sea  bottom.  The  rocks  which 
resulted  are  before  us,  bearing,  however,  the  marks  of  subsequent 
metamorphism,  to  an  uncertain  extent.  We  have  passed  these 
rocks  in  review.  They  overstrew  the  drift-covered  surfaces. 
The  deepest  rocks  are  also  very  extensively  the  surface  rocks. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  the  conditions  of  rock  formation 
changed.  We  have,  in  the  same  regions,  gneisses,  slates,  con- 
glomerates, and  limestones,  piled  successively  above  each  other. 
What  was  the  nature  of  these  changes  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire. 
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We  know,  to  a  certainty,  that  the  Eozoic  ^on  was  inconceiva- 
bly long;  and  that  the  ocean  reigned  almost  or  quite  universally. 

Of  life  during  the  earlier  ages,  there  was  none.  At  length 
arrived  a  humble  form,  which  planted  itself  upon  the  sea  bottom, 
and  opened  the  drama  of  organization.  Of  EozoOn,  in  its  struo- 
ture  and  affinities,  we  have  learned  in  another  connection.  It 
was  the  reef  builder  of  these  twilight  ages.  But  when  EozoOn 
ceased  to  live  and  work  there  was  a  blank,  so  far  as  observation 
goes.  In  the  Upper  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  no  trace  of  organ- 
ization has  been  discovered.  We  cannot  admit,  however,  that 
life,  once  introduced,  was  permitted  to  become  extinct,  and  thus 
create  the  necessity  of  a  new  beginning.  We  must  conclude 
that  the  processes  of  metamorphism,  which  so  transmuted  many 
of  the  rocks,  have  completely  obliterated  all  fossil  remains. 
Probably  the  Huronian  rocks  once  contained  the  records  of  Hu- 
ronian life. 

But  of  the  physical  vicissitudes  of  Eozoic  time  we  can  say 
more.  The  crustal  wrinkling  before  mentioned  was  part  of  a 
method  which  was  destined  to  be  continued.  Sediments  of  Lau- 
rentian age,  hardened  already  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  mechan- 
ical actions,  were  mashed  together  by  lateral  pressure,  crumpled 
where  they  could  not  be  mashed,  and  uplifted  in  huge  folds 
when  the  surplusage  of  circumference  became  too  great  to  be 
disposed  of  by  these  methods.  In  other  words,  Laurentian  folds 
of  the  crust  rose  toward  or  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Meantime,  deposition  proceeded.  The  new  folds  began  to  be 
worn  down,  and  later  deposits,  known  as  Huronian,  rested  un- 
conforraably  on  them.  There  were  probably  other  uplifts  of  the 
primal  folds.  If  we  reason  correctly,  it  was  yet  Eozoic  time 
when  the  Keweenian  formations  came  into  existence.  In  the 
region  which  has  since  been  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  igneous 
ejections  occurred  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  Probably  the 
region  had  become  land  through  an  uplift  at  the  close  of  the 
Huronian.  Over  this  area,  great  sheets  of  molten  lava,  welling 
through  the  broken  crust,  spread  out  for  a  distance  of  300  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  100  miles  from  north  to  south.     The  crust 
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began  to  sink,  as  if  a  void  had  been  produced  beneath  it.  The 
sea  returned,  and  covered  the  region.  From  the  adjoining  fel- 
sitic  slopes  large  quantities  of  fragments  were  broken,  and  rolled 
as  pebbles  over  the  sunken  lava  sheet,  till  the  surface  became 
again  dry  land,  or  a  mere  shallow.  Then  the  molten  eruption 
recurred,  and  again  a  sinking  was  experienced.  These  outflows 
and  subsidences,  and  interposed  sedimentary  sheets,  were  many 
times  repeated. 

The  close  of  the  Eozoic  ^on  now  approached.  Gh'eat  sub- 
marine wrinkles,  grouped  in  some  cases  in  wide  and  massive  sys- 
tems, had  been  for  ages  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
above  its  surface.  The  germinal  areas  of  the  North  American 
continent  had  now  emerged.  The  chief  of  these  were  three.  (1) 
The  Z/aurentian  or  Great  Northern  Land.  This  consisted  of  an 
irregularly  arcuate  ridge  or  broad  mountain  elevation  encompass- 
ing the  area  now  occupied  by  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  longer  limb 
stretched  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  as  it  now 
exists,  northwestward  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  MacKenzie 
River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  while  the  shorter  limb  stretched  from 
the  same  region  northeastward  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  (2) 
The  Seaboard  Land.  This  was  a  broad,  crushed,  and  plicated 
swell  or  mass  di  wrinkles,  stretching  from  Maine  southwestward 
to  Alabama,  along  the  slope  between  the  present  Appalachians 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  considerable  reason  to  believe 
that  in  breadth  it  embraced  the  region  which  was  destined  in 
later  ages  to  become  the  site  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mount- 
ains, though  in  the  intervening  time  destined  to  undergo  a  long 
submergence.  There  is  equal  reason  to  conclude  that  this  land 
extended  eastward  beyond  the  present  Atlantic  shore,  perhaps  to 
the  brink  of  the  slope  into  the  deep  sea.  These  conjectural 
dimensions  are  represented  in  the  ^onic  Map,  Fig.  297.  (3) 
The  CordiUeran  Land.  This  was  the  western  germinal  area.  In 
width  it  stretched  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
westward  into  eastern  California,  a  distance  of  750  miles  along 
the  parallel  of  40°.  It  extended  great,  but  unknown  distances 
northward  and  southward.     This  land  was  a  great  mountain  sys- 
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tern,  displaying  lofty  ranges  made  of  crumpled  strata;  meohanical 
dislocations  effected  on  a  most  gigantic  scale,  but  withal  a 
smoothness  of  surface  contour,  and  an  absence  of  deep  cafions 
and  worn  gulches  which  seems  to  argue  an  absence  of  those 
methods  of  erosion  which  have  determined  the  configuration  of 
the  modern  surface.  This  massive  belt  of  Eozoic  Cordilleras 
determined  the  limits  of  the  modem  Cordilleras,  and  very  much 
of  the  details  of  their  fundamental  structure. 

2.  Tlie  PcUcBozoic  ^on.  (1)  Movements  of  the  Lands.  It 
was  now  a  new  morning  in  the  world's  history.  The  Cambrian 
Age  was  dawning.  The  comer  stones  of  the  continent  had  been 
deeply  laid;  yet  over  the  site  of  North  America  an  ocean  ex- 
panse still  brooded.  The  transition  from  Eozoic  to  Palasozoio 
time  was  marked  by  important  orographic  movements.  While 
the  Great  Northern  Land  stood  unmoved,  the  Seaboard  and  Cor- 
dilleran  lands  underwent  great  subsidence.  The  western  part  of 
the  former  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  latter  went  down  beneath 
sea  level ;  and  Palaeozoic  sediments  began  to  be  spread  out  over 
them.  Of  the  Seaboard  Land,  the  Appalachian  site  became  sub- 
merged. Of  the  Cordilleran  Land,  all  subsided  from  the  region 
of  the  Great  Plains  to  eastern  California.  Only  the  granitic 
mountain  summits  stood  emergent.  The  broad  continent  had 
become  an  archipelago.  Highest  stood  the  Colorado,  Medicine 
Bow,  and  Park  ranges,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  sunken  land. 
The  continental  mass  remaining  was  on  the  western  border.  It 
was  destined  to  be  wasted  in  yielding  the  materials  to  be  spread 
over  the  ocean  bottom,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Palaeozoic  for- 
mations. While  this  sunken  Cordilleran  surface  was  receiving 
its  load,  it  continued  to  sink.  But  as  the  coarsest  and  most 
copious  deposition  was  near  the  wasting  Nevada  Land  which 
yielded  the  materials,  the  subsidence  was  greatest  on  the  west. 
By  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  ^on  the  thickness  of  the  Palaeozoic 
sediments  was  a  thousand  feet  around  the  bases  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ranges ;  32,000  feet  in  the  Wahsatch  region,  and 
40,000  feet  at  the  extreme  western  Palaeozoic  limit  in  longitude 
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117^  30'.  So  deeply  was  the  grand  Cordilleran  topography  of 
the  close  of  Eozoic  time  buried  from  observation. 

Similar  was  the  experience  of  the  ancient  Seaboard  Land. 
The  Appalachian  border,  which  sank  at  the  end  of  Eozoic  time, 
continued  to  sink  during  the  whole  of  Palasozoic  time.  Sedi- 
ments*accumulated  upon  it  to  the  depth  of  45,000  feet.  West- 
ward toward  the  modern  Mississippi  Valley,  they  diminish  to 
6,000  and  even  to  3,500  feet. 

Quite  the  reverse  was  the  movement  of  the  Laurentian  Land. 
Its  tendency  was  upward.  Some  additional  elevation  was  appar- 
ent at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  Age.  When  the  close  of 
Palaeozoic  time  was  approaching,  its  area  had  been  widened  so  as 
to  embrace  most  of  New  England,  New  York,  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  Minnesota.  Similar 
enlargement  was  experienced  along  its  other  borders. 

(2)  Progress  of  Animal  Organization.  While  these  great 
physical  transformations  were  in  progress,  parallel  transforma- 
tions and  parallel  progress  were  going  forward  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  planet.  EozoOn  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  tenant  of 
the  ocean ;  but  its  great  works  were  lying  imperishable  beneath 
the  accumulating  masses  of  the  forming  continent.  As  soon  as 
the  tumult  of  the  closing  action  of  Eozoic  time  had  subsided,  the 
Palaeozoic  ocean  was  thronged  with  creatures  of  grades  compara- 
tively high — Trilobites,  Chambered  Molluscs,  Gasteropods,  and 
Brachiopods.  Coral  animals,  Crinoids,  Lamellibranchs  followed 
quickly,  geologically  speaking.  In  those  distant  ages  were  all 
the  experiences  which  characterize  life  of  our  own  times — hun- 
ger, fear,  pursuit  and  retreat,  slaughters  and  the  pangs  of  dying. 
The  very  attitudes  in  which  the  dead  were  buried  reveal  the 
shrinking  which  sentient  organization  experiences  when  the 
pains  of  dying  approach.  But  through  all  the  wide  ocean  no 
place  was  found  for  creatures  conformed  to  the  highest,  or  verte- 
brate, type  of  structure.     It  was  the  Reign  of  Invertebrates. 

As  the  land  extended  its  borders,  and  the  elements  became 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  higher  types  of  life,  there  were, 
first,  premonitions  of  the  advent  of  vertebrates,  and  then  the  on* 
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coming  of  the  powerful  and  cruel  dynasty  of  armored  Fishes. 
They  ruled  during  the  later  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the  Car- 
boniferous ages.  Until  the  last  period  of  the  Carboniferous,  ver- 
tebrate life  was  exclusively  aquatic,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
almost  exclusively  marine.  When  the  atmosphere  had  become 
respirable,  some  humble  Amphibian  forms  might  have  been  seen 
skulking  under  the  protection  of  the  flowerless  herbage  which 
had  sprung  up.  But  plated,  bony-scaled,  and  shark-like  fishes 
remained  the  dominant  vertebrates. 

(3)  Ths  Coal  Period.  The  last  period  of  the  Palseozoio 
^on  was  marked  by  its  exuberance  of  vegetal  life.  Marine 
plants  had  existed  in  the  early  Laurentian.  Their  record  stands 
in  the  beds  of  graphite  which  were  then  formed,  and  the  deposits 
of  magnetite  and  haematite  which  are  believed  to  have  been  ac- 
cumulated through  organic  agency.  Scattered  land  plants  are 
thought  to  have  flourished  along  the  Silurian  and  even  the  Cam- 
brian shores,  since  some  obscure  driftwood  has  been  taken  from 
beds  of  the  Cincinnati  Group.  During  the  Devonian  ferns  and 
lepidodendroids  left  their  relics  in  considerable  abundance;  but 
during  the  last  period  of  the  Palaeozoic  the  situation  became  pe- 
culiarly suited,  in  the  eastern  portions  of  North  America,  for  the 
development  of  an  extraordinary  volume  of  vegetation. 

The  sinking  of  the  Appalachian  geosynclinal  had  been  such 
that  the  Palaeozoic  sediments  accumulated,  together,  perhaps, 
with  a  little  subsequent  elevation,  brought  the  sea  bottom  up  to 
the  sea  level,  or  a  little  above.  In  regions  farther  west — in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
eastern  Kansas —  the  general  tenor  of  upheaval  begun  at  the  end 
of  Eozoic  time,  had  brought  the  sea  bottom  up  to  nearly  the  same 
level  as  it  reached  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Over  the  broad 
marsh  land,  which  thus  stretched  half  across  the  continent,  condi- 
tions uncommonly  favorable  for  vegetable  growth  existed.  The 
whole  expanse,  therefore,  became  clothed  with  a  general  type  of 
vegetation  in  correspondence  with  the  primitive  conditions  of  the 
world  —  mostly  ferns,  calamites,  sigillarians,  and  lepidodendroids. 

The  growth  and  prostration  of  this  vegetation  through  a  sua- 
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oession  of  generations  resulted  in  a  bed  of  vegetable  material 
somewhat  peat-like  in  its  nature,  and,  like  peat,  preserved  from 
decay  by  saturation  in  water  and  exclusion  of  air.  Then  followed 
a  subsidence  of  the  whole  of  the  coal-making  area.  The  ocean 
returned,  and  sheets  of  fragmental  deposits  buried  the  vast  peat 
bog,  to  undergo  those  transformations  which  should  eventually 
bring  it  into  the  condition  of  bituminous  coal.  Another  uplift 
succeeded,  and  new  growths  covered  the  new  land.  Another  bed 
of  vegetable  matter  accumulated,  and  another  submergence  re- 
sulted in  its  burial  beneath  strata  of  sand  and  mud.  Thus  emerg- 
ences and  submergences  succeeded  each  other  during  the  entire 
coal-making  period.  It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  all  these 
movements  were  synchronous  over  the  entire  coal-making  area. 
Undoubtedly,  some  portions  underwent,  at  times,  a  degree  of  sub- 
mergence, while  others  remained  above  sea  level.  The  emerg- 
ences, also,  must  have  been  experienced  sometimes  earlier  in  one 
part  of  the  area  than  in  others.  The  nonsynchronism  of  these 
movements  resulted  in  some  discontinuity  of  the  beds  of  coal, 
shale,  and  sandstone  thus  forming.  Hence  the  succession  of 
strata  in  Illinois  is  not  identical  with  the  succession  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

While  these  oscillations  of  level  were  in  progress  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  the  Cordilleran  region,  as  a  whole, 
remained  permanently  beneath  the  ocean.  The  ancient  island 
mountains  still  stood  emergent,  and  the  Nevadan  laud  continued 
to  crumble,  in  furnishing  the  sediments  which  formed  the  last 
layers  of  the  Palaeozoic  mass. 

(4)  Close  of  the  PcUceozoic.  Great  geologic  events  were  now 
at  hand.  The  broad  coal-making  region  so  long  oscillating  up- 
ward and  downward,  as  if  under  the  stress  of  an  enormous  lateral 
pressure  from  which  it  was  seeking  relief,  at  length  yielded  to 
the  resistless  strain.  Huge  parallel  folds  of  the  crust  rose  along 
the  Appalachian  region.  A  mountain  chain  came  into  existence 
where  sea  bottom  had  been  during  all  the  Palaeozoic  time,  save 
the  period  of  bog  lands  while  the  coal  beds  had  formed.  The 
mountains  rose  to  altitudes  of  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet. 
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Before  human  eyes  rested  on  them  they  had  lost  by  erosion  half 
their  original  height.  The  disturbance  was  felt  as  far  as  eastern 
Kansas.     All  the  intervening  region  became  upland. 

There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  remnant  of  the  Seaboard 
Land  went  down  as  the  Appalachian  belt  came  up.  Thus  an  un- 
known amount  of  that  land  became  subsequently  concealed  by 
sediments  of  later  date.  The  Triassio  sandstones  of  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  seaboard  districts  farther  south  prove  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Appalachian  disturbance  the  border  was  con- 
isiderably  more  depressed  than  at  present,  and  the  Appalachian 
movement  may  probably  have  been  the  counterpart  of  this  de- 
pression. 

From  eastern  Kansas  westward  the  great  interior  ocean  re- 
mained undisturbed,  save  here  and  there  a  moderate  upward 
movement  revealed  in  the  broader  emergence  of  the  protruding 
granite  masses.  But  in  the  Wahsatch  region,  and  westward, 
enormous  alterations  of  level  took  place.  The  long  worn  Ne- 
vadan  Land  now  sunk  beneath  sea  level,  while,  reciprocally,  the 
sea  bottom  immediately  eastward,  as  far  as  the  Wahsatch,  and 
including  that  range,  rose  to  a  continental  emergence.  This  was 
now  the  western  continent,  lying  between  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Wahsatch  and  western  Nevada,  in  longitude  117°  30' — the  re- 
gion now  known  as  the  "Basin  Province."  Between  the  new 
Basin  Continent  and  the  old  Nevadan  continent  which  went  down 
there  was  a  complete  change  of  conditions.  The  continental  see- 
saw on  the  west  was  the  counterpart  of  the  continental  see-saw 
on  the  Atlantic  border.  The  mass  in  each  case  which  went  down 
was  on  the  side  of  the  ocean;  the  mass  which  came  up  was  next 
the  interior.  The  continental  masses  were  now  settled  for  another 
age  of  repose. 

3.  The  Mesozoic  JEon,  (1)  Continental  History*  East  of 
the  Great  Plains  the  land  was  now  extended  nearly  to  its  destined 
dimensions  (see  Fig.  353).  A  belt  along  the  Atlantic  was  still 
submerged,  and  also  a  broad  belt  on  the  Gulf  border.  The  latter 
sent  a  triangular  arm  of  the  sea  northward  to  Illinois,  and  wid- 
ened westward  into  an  ocean  which  stretched  over  the  central 
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part  of  the  continent  as  far,  probably,  as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its 
eastern  border  was  in  Minnesota,  near  the  94th  meridian,  and  in 
Kansas,  near  the  96th.  Its  western  border  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wahsatch,  near  the  111th  meridian.  It  stretched  continuously 
over  the  Great  Plains,  was  broken  into  an  archipelago  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  belt,  and  was  diversified  with  a  few  island  emerg- 
ences, especially  northward,  across  the  intervening  distance  to 
the  Basin  continent.  North  and  south  this  Intercontinental  Sea 
reached  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Over  this  area  Meso- 
zoic  sediments  were  spread.  They  rested  conformably — at  least 
in  the  4(>th  parallel  region — on  the  latest  Palssozoic.  The  source 
of  the  materials  being  on  the  west,  the  thickest  accumulations 
were  in  that  direction.  Their  general  thickness  at  the  close  of 
the  Jurassic  Age  was  about  4,000  feet.  West  of  the  Basin  con- 
tinent was  another  ocean.  All  the  Nevadan  and  east  Californian 
part  of  it  had  resulted  from  the  post-Palseozoic  subsidence  of 
land  which  had  stood  from  the  close  of  Eozoic  time.  The  sub- 
merged surface,  therefore,  was  deeply  eroded.  Over  this  the 
Mesozoio  sediments  were  now  deposited  unoonformably.  They 
accumulated  to  a  depth  of  twenty  thousand  feet.  The  belt  along 
the  western  border  of  the  Basin  continent  was  destined  to  form 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mass.  Meantime  the  Appalachians  were  wast- 
ing, and  the  debris  were  strewn  along  the  contemporaneous  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  border,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Georgia,  and  from 
Georgia  to  Texas. 

The  close  of  the  Jurassic  Age  was  now  at  hand.  It  was  sig- 
nalized, especially,  by  the  rise  of  the  vast  crumpled  folds  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  This  added  200  miles  to  the  westward  extension 
of  the  Basin  continent,  which  thus  became  the  Basin-Nevada 
continent.  It  stretched  southward  at  least  to  the  36th  parallel, 
and  probably  to  the  32d.  Northward  it  extended  into  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  perhaps  to  the  Olympic  Mountains.  East  of 
the  Wahsatch,  however,  this  great  disturbance  was  not  felt,  save 
that  its  rock  fragments  and  finer  dibria  were  sent  eastward  over 
the  ocean's  floor  as  far  as  Kansas.    These  coarse  materials  formed 
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the  basal  or  Dakota  member  of  the  Cretaceous  System,  But  it 
was  laid  down  conformably  on  the  Jurassic. 

Along  the  Atlantic  border  the  Cretaceous  Age  was  marked 
by  a  moderate  depression.  The  ocean  encroached  farther  inland 
than  during  the  Jurassic.  The  Cretaceous  sediments,  accord- 
ingly, covered  and  concealed  nearly  all  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic. 
The  same  statement  applies,  also,  to  the  Gulf  border. 

The  close  of  the  Cretaceous  was  an  important  era  in  American 
geological  history.  To  this  epoch,  the  sedimentary  sheets  of  the 
central  region  east  of  the  Wahsatch  had  been  laid  down  in  con- 
formable superposition  from  the  beginning  of  the  Palaeozoic 
Now,  however,  came  the  turn  of  the  region  at  present  known  as 
the  "Plateau  Province."  Upward  and  undulatory  movements 
were  experienced.  Now  rose  the  broad,  flat,  east  and  west  anti* 
clinal  range,  known  as  the  Uinta  Mountains.  Not,  however,  by 
a  sudden  movement,  for  the  rise  was  prolonged  through  the 
whole  duration  of  the  resulting  land  surface,  and  proceeded 
slowly  enough  to  permit  the  drainage  streams  to  saw  chasms 
through  the  entire  height  of  the  mountain.  Eastward  of  the 
Uinta,  the  whole  continental  mass  was  raised;  and  this  brought 
with  it  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  to  a  higher  altitude.  The 
broad,  shallow  basin  of  the  Colorado  now  had  its  limits  marked 
out.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  disturbance  was  felt  only  in  the 
defining  of  the  position  of  the  Coast  Ranges.  On  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf,  the  continent  was  upraised;  and  a  belt  ranging  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  was  added  to  the  land. 

These  changes,  however,  were  not  accomplished  with  abrupt- 
ness. The  Cordilleran  sea  bottom  was  slowly  rising  during  the 
whole  Cretaceous  Age,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  sea  level  at  an 
earlier  epoch  on  the  Wahsatch  border  than  in  the  region  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Kansas.  Farther  south,  however,  in 
Texas,  the  Cretaceous  ocean  remained  a  deep  sea  till  the  close  of 
the  Age. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Cretaceous  and  post-Cretaceous 
movements  was  the  reiJmergence  of  that  part  of  the  ancient  Cor- 
dilleran area  which  is  now  called  the  Plateau  Province,  though, 
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indeed,  extensive  inland  lakes  continued  through  the  next  seon. 
The  two  limbs  of  the  American  continent  were  now  joined 
together.  From  middle  California  to  Boston  Bay  was  a  contin* 
uous  land  connection.  Only  a  narrow  border  remained  to  be 
added  around  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  North 
America  would  be  complete. 

(2)  Progress  of  Mesozoic  Life.  Vegetable  organization 
reached,  in  the  early  Mesozoic,  the  grade  of  Cycads  and  Conifers. 
Tree  Ferns  were  still  abundant.  In  the  later  Mesozoic,  angio- 
sperms  and  palms  were  common.  The  marsh  borders  of  the 
emerging  lands  of  the  Dakota  period  have  preserved  a  great 
abundance  of  the  leaves  of  plants  belonging  to  modern  and 
closely  related  genera.  Licsquereux,  in  a  recent  publication, 
enumerates  from  the  Dakota  Cretaceous  91  species  of  flowering 
plants,  belonging  to  29  living  genera.  These  include  4  species  of 
Sequoia,  7  of  Oak,  5  of  Willow,  5  of  Poplar,  5  of  Plane  Tree,  7 
of  Fig,  4  of  Magnolia,  8  of  Tulip  Tree,  9  of  Sassafras,  8  of  Sar- 
saparilla.  Evidently  the  forest-covered  land  presented,  in  the 
early  Cretaceous,  a  decidedly  modern  aspect.  American  Creta- 
ceous vegetation  was,  in  fact,  more  advanced  than-  that  of  Europe. 
In  the  Laramie,  or  closing  period,  it  had,  according  to  Lesque- 
reux,  an  Eocene,  or  even  a  Miocene,  aspect.  That  is,  the  nearest 
European  analogues  of  Laramie  dpecies  occur  in  the  Eocene 
rather  than  in  the  Cretaceous.  At  the  same  time,  the  reptilian 
and  molluscan  species  of  the  Laramie  are  indisputably  Creta- 
ceous; and  these  are  best  suited  to  determine  the  age  of  a  for- 
mation. Sir  W.  Dawson,  in  a  very  recent  note  (1885),  records 
the  occurrence  of  Brasenice  antiqua  in  beds  of  the  Belly  River 
series,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  This  species  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  modern  Braaenice  (Hydropeltis)  purpurea^ 
though  it  occurs  in  strata  older  than  those  affording  remains  of 
DicloniuSf  a  Cretaceous  Dinosaur.  The  horizon  is  probably 
Laramie. 

Among  Polyp  corals,  the  ancient  type  of  Tetracoralla,  having 
the  parts  in  multiples  of  four,  were  mostly  extinct,  and  modem 
Hexacoralla  had  taken  their  place.     The  type  of  Crinoids,  which 
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had  culminated  in  the  earlier  Carboniferous,  was  now  declining-, 
and  the  higher  Starfishes  and  Echinoids  were  succeeding.  The 
old  spire-bearing  Brachiopods,  as  also  the  Orthids  and  Strophe- 
me'noids,  and  other  types,  had  dropped  out  of  existence;  and 
Terebratuloids  were  now  in  the  ascendent.  The  waters  swarmed, 
however,  with  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods.  The  higher 
molluscs  were  richly  represented  by  Ammonites  and  Belemnites. 
But  the  former  showed,  toward  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous,  a 
marked  decline.  Ganoid  and  Selachian  fishes  continued  in  abun- 
dance; but  the  former  early  dispensed  with  the  vertebrated  tail. 
This  is  an  embryonic  character,  and  accordingly  belonged  to  the 
early  stages  of  type  development.  The  reptiles  were  the  great 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  -^ou.  Their  modes  of  life  and  diversi- 
fication of  type  have  been  elsewhere  described.  Their  graduation 
into  the  type  of  birds  presents  facts  full  of  curious  and  philo- 
sophic interest.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  was  the  advent 
of  Mammals;  since  this  brought  organization  up  to  the  class- 
grade  of  man,  and  constituted  a  final  renewal  of  the  promise  of 
man's  ultimate  advent.  The  first  mammals  dwelt  on  the  Triassio 
land,  and  were  feeble  and  inconspicuous.  In  the  Jurassic  Age, 
they  were  still  feeble,  but  somewhat  more  numerous.  In  the 
Cretaceous  they  seem  to  have  gained  nothing  in  bulk,  power,  or 
importance.  Evidently,  the  appropriate  age  for  the  unfolding  of 
the  Mammalian  type  had  not  yet  arrived. 

4.  The  Coenozoic  JEon,  (1)  7%6  Tertiary  Age,  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mesozoic  time  was  concluded  by  an  uplift  of 
the  whole  Cordilleran  region,  and  the  extinction  of  the  great 
Plateau  or  mediterranean  sea.  But  in  the  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River,  a  great  depression  remained  without  complete  drainage  to 
the  sea.  There  rested,  during  the  Eocene,  a  great  Eocene  Lake, 
extending  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  to  New 
Mexico.  This,  at  first  salt,  became  brackish,  and,  at  length,  a 
lake  of  fresh  water.  The  sediments  accumulated  in  it  during  the 
the  first  epoch  constitute  the  Wahsatch  formation  (= Vermillion 
Creek  Group,  King;  =  Bitter  Creek  Group,  Powell),  In  the 
progress  of  time  occurred  three  successive  orographic  disturb- 
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ances.  The  first,  during  the  progress  of  the  Wahsatoh,  contracted 
the  great  lake  on  the  north  and  south.  It  stretched  now  from 
the  valley  of  the  Green  River  north  and  south  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  west  of  the  Wahsatch 
Range,  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  In  it  were  deposited  the  sediments 
forming  the  Green  River  division  of  the  Wahsatch  formation 
(=  Elk  Group,  King). 
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The  second  disturbance  terminated  the  Wahsatch  epoch. 
The  great  Eocene  Lake  was  now  further  contracted.  It  con- 
sisted, during  this  epoch,  of  two  or  more  divisions.  One  of  these 
rested  in  the  Green  River  basin  north  of  the  Uinta  Mountains; 
another,  the  Washakie  basin,  lay  east  of  the  Green  River,  and  a 
third  was  in  western  Colorado,  The  deposits  collected  formed 
the  Bridge  r  Group, 

The  third  disturbance  restricted  the  Eocene  Lake  to  the 
region  east  and  south  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Green  and  White  rivers.     In  it  was  deposited  the  uppermost 
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of  the  Eocene  formations — the  Uinta  (=  Brown^s  Creek  Group, 
Powell).  During  these  events  the  province  of  the  Great  Plains 
appears  to  have  been  partly  dry  land. 

The  next  orographic  movement  terminated  the  Eocene.  The 
Great  Plains  were  now  depressed,  and  a  lake  stretched  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  eastern  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  the  Wind 
River  Valley,  and  from  northern  Kansas  far  into  British  America. 
A  long,  narrow  depression  took  place,  also,  in  the  far  West, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada. 
It  stretched  from  Washington  Territory  through  Oregon,  Nevada, 
and  California.  The  deposits  in  the  western  lake  were  chiefly 
the  tuffs  and  rearranged  ejecta  of  volcanic  eruption,  and  attained 
a  thickness  of  4,000  feet.  The  deposits  in  the  eastern  lake  were 
the  simple  detritus  from  surrounding  lands,  and  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  150  feet  in  Nebraska,  300  feet  in  Colorado,  and  2,000  feet 
in  the  Uinta  Mountains.  The  western  is  the  Truckee  formation 
(  =  John  Day  Group,  King) ;  the  eastern,  the  White  River  forma- 
tion; but  some  uncertainty  remains  as  to  their  precise  synchro- 
nism. Along  the  Pacific  slope,  deposits  accumulated  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  thousand  feet  in  California  and  Oregon,  which, 
with  the  closing  disturbance,  were  upraised  in  the  Coast  Ranges. 

This  disturbance  changed  again  the  bounds  of  the  interior 
lakes,  and  inaugurated  the  Pliocene  epoch.  The  whole  interior 
seems  to  have  experienced  a  general  depression,  which  interrupted 
the  drainage  to  the  sea.  The  western  Miocene  beds  were  thrown 
into  folds.  The  resulting  lake  was  divided  in  two  by  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  find  the  deposits  of  the 
Pliocene  or  Loup  River  beds  at  many  points  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  from  Ore- 
gon to  New  Mexico.  They  reach  into  Kansas  and  stretch  north- 
ward, occupying  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
embrace  the  Niobrara  Group,  King  and  Marsh  +  Humboldt  Group, 
King  +  North  Park  Group,  Hague  and  Hayden.  The  Pliocene 
beds  of  the  Great  Plains  rest  conformably  on  the  Miocene,  or,  in 
some  regions,  on  the  Cretaceous,  and  attain  a  thickness  of  2,000 
feet.     Those   of   the  Basin  and  Plateau  provinces  rest   uncon- 
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formably  on  the  Miocene,  and  are  not  over  1,000  feet  thick.  After 
the  shrinkage  of  the  Loup  River  lakes,  deposition  continued,  form- 
ing the  so  called  Equus  Beds  or  Upper  Pliocene  (sometimes  also 
regarded  as  post-Pliocene)  occurring  in  Oregon,  California,  and 
Nevada;  and  in  the  eastern  United  States,  in  cavern  and  clay 
deposits  along  the  Delaware  and  Potomac  rivers. 

The  movement  which  inaugurated  the  Pliocene  appears  to 
have  resulted  in  an  elevation  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of 
South  Carolina.  During  the  Pliocene,  probably  the  submerged 
shore  land  off  the  present  coast  marked  the  border  of  the  land. 
During  the  Pliocene,  also,  the  submerged  Hudson  gorge  was 
principally  elevated  (Fig.  358).  Throughout  the  Tertiary  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  experienced  a  slow  and  mostly  progres- 
sive upheaval.  But  the  most  considerable  emergence  on  the  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  was  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene,  and  along  the 
North  Atlantic,  after  the  Miocene. 

The  continental  oscillations  sketched  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs are  graphically  represented  in  the  accompanying  aeonic 
sections.  Fig.  367.  The  sections  are  mere  diagrams,  representing 
uplifts  and  subsidences;  but  they  will  greatly  aid  the  memory 
and  imagination  in  retaining  a  vivid  conception  of  the  locality 
and  order  of  succession  of  each  of  those  great  orographic  move- 
ments which  have  made  American  geology  what  it  is,  and  have 
shaped  the  face  of  the  continent  in  those  forms  destined  to  char- 
acterize it  through  the  age  of  human  occupation. 

(2)  The  Glacial  Epoch,  During  the  later  Tertiary  moderate 
elevations  occurred  in  various  regions,  completing  the  drainage 
of  the  land,  and  establishing  a  tenor  of  events  destined  to  con- 
tinue to  such  extent  as  to  determine  the  advent  of  another  epoch. 
The  continuance  of  the  elevation  became  general  over  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  and  more  especially  the  northeastern. 
The  climate,  therefore,  which  had  been  milder  than  our  present 
climate,  experienced  an  increase  of  winter  severity,  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  snowy  season.  The  higher  elevation  of  the  land 
increased  the  corrasive  action  of  the  streams  and  deepened  their 
channels.     It  also  produced  an  extension  of  the  land  along  the 
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sea  border.  It  is  probable  that  the  border  of  the  steep  basin 
slope  of  the  Atlantic,  before  mentioned,  marks  the  position  of 
the  ancient  shore  in  post-Pliocene,  if  not  in  Pliocene,  time. 
This,  however,  could  not  have  formed  the  continental  border 
along  the  South  Atlantic  during  Pliocene  time,  since  in  South 
Carolina,  Pliocene  deposits  prove  Pliocene  submergence.  In 
early  post-Pliocene  time,  Long  Island  was  150  miles  broad,  and 
the  western  part  of  Long  Island  Sound  was  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  The  Hudson  River  still  pursued  its 
course  between  high  banks,  135  miles  beyond  New  York.  This 
supposes  the  post-Pliocene  elevation  of  the  land  to  have  been 
equal  to  the  highest  attained. 

With  progressive  northern  elevation,  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
increased.  The  northern  zone  of  perpetual  snow  vndened  to 
temperate  latitudes.  Under  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  the 
broad  snow  mass,  though  not  dissipated,  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  glacier  ice.  The  snows  had  fallen  over  the  landscape, 
and  bedded  themselves  about  the  trees  of  the  forest.  They  had 
gathered  themselves  about  all  the  rocky  saliences,  and  filled  the 
rugg^ci  gorges  worn  by  the  long  corrading  streams.  When, 
therefore,  the  pervading  glacier  moved,  as  all  glaciers  must 
move,  the  forests  were  prostrated,  and  the  rocky  crags  were 
wrenched  from  their  fastenings.  The  angular  fragments  were 
frozen  in  the  glacier's  bottom,  and  like  diamonds  in  their  setting, 
they  scored  the  underlying  surface.  That  surface  was  covered 
with  sands  and  clays  and  rock  fragments,  the  result  of  the  rock 
disintegration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  This  inco- 
herent material  was  moved  and  mixed  by  the  glacier.  With  it 
were  mingled  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  forest.  By  it  the 
old  gorges  and  gullies  and  river  valleys  were  filled.  These  dibria 
of  former  ages  were  swept  clean  from  the  solid  surface  of  the 
rocks;  and  the  moving  glacier  mass  scoured  and  scored  the  solid 
rocks.  It  slid  over  moderate  elevations,  and  crossed  many  of  the 
valleys  which  intercepted  its  course.  Eastward,  it  travelled  over 
Long  Island,  and  out  to  the  ancient  shore.  In  Ohio  it  reached 
the  Ohio  River.     Farther  west,  its  limit  was  reached  in  latitudes 
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ooDsiderably  higher.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  southern 
glacier  limit  was  coincident  with  the  southern  limit  of  the  Drift, 
as  shown  on  the  map,  Fig.  356. 

The  course  of  the  continental  glacier  was  not  independent  of 
the  larger  topographic  features  of  the  land.  It  tended  to  move 
downward  from  all  elevations.  The  courses  of  the  great  valleys 
determined  deflections  sometimes  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 
It  followed  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  continued 
along  the  axis  of  Lake  Erie,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Maumee; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  slopes  were  different,  some- 
times reversed  by  the  northern  elevation  of  the  epoch.  The  gla- 
cier filled  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  with  a  broad  ice  river. 
It  flowed  down  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson. 
Pursuing  its  way  along  the  channel  now  submerged,  it  excavated 
the  great  fiord  which  lies  now  over  a  hundred  miles  at  sea,  and 
sunken  in  500  feet  of  water.  It  accumulated  to  a  depth  of,  per- 
haps, 5,000  feet.  At  this  depth  the  heat  from  the  earth's  interior 
would  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  glacier  beneath  as  rapidly  as  any 
probable  growth  above.  The  sub-glacial  melting  created  copious 
sub-glacial  streams,  which  transported  detrital  material,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  observed  arrangements  of  the  Drift. 

In  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continental  glacier,  local 
glaciers  gathered  on  mountain  summits  and  slopes,  and  coursed 
down  the  mountain  valleys,  as  modern  glaciers  move  in  Alpine 
valleys.  Such  mountain  glaciers  clothed  the  higher  slopes  of 
the  Appalachians,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
most  other  ranges  farther  north.  The  remnants  of  some  of  these 
local  glaciers  survive  to  our  times.  (See  especially  the  Memoir 
of  I.  C.  Russell.)  Even  the  modern  Alpine  glaciers  are  but  ves- 
tiges of  a  wide  general  glaciation.  Under  such  a  sheet  of  ice 
lay,  for  probably  thousands  of  years,  the  fair  continent  which  in 
geologically  recent  times  had  been  clothed  with  a  forest  which 
gave  it  an  aspect  exceedingly  like  that  of  a  modem  landscape. 
The  desolate  surface  of  glacier-clad  Greenland  remains  a  vivid 
picture  of  northeastern  North  America  only  a  few  thousand  years 
ago. 
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It  is  not  neoessary  to  suppose  the  climate  was  characterized 
by  excessive  cold.  Moisture  and  precipitation  are  necessary. 
Where  these  are  abundant,  the  snow  accumulation  may  outlast  a 
summer  of  high  temperature.  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps  descend 
to  the  borders  of  the  fields  where  crops  of  grass  and  potatoes 
grow.  The  snow  in  Tuckerman's  ravine,  in  the  White  Mount- 
ains, lasts  till  August,  because  it  is  abundant.  In  the  same 
climate  the  general  accumulation  of  snow  might  be  sufficient  to 
last  till  snow  falls  again.  With  the  surface  widely  covered,  the 
temperature  could  not  rise  much  above  32°  Fahr.,  and  less  snow 
would  then  suffice  to  withstand  the  whole  summer  heat.  The 
continental  glacier  existed  in  the  eastern  United  States,  where 
precipitation  is  now  greatest.  It  was  wanting  over  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Northwest,  where  precipitation  is  still  scanty. 

(3)  The  Champlain  Epoch.  The  epoch  of  elevation  and 
cold  was  followed  by  one  of  subsidence  and  warmth.  From  its 
extreme  limit  the  continental  glacier  began  to  retreat.  There 
must  have  been  left  originally  a  terminal  moraine  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  melting  of  the  ice  across  half  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  resulted  in  floods,  which  swept  southward,  carrying  the 
incoherent  products  of  glaciation,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
state  of  confused  stratification  which  we  see  in  the  Modified 
Drift.  To  what  extent  the  retreat  continued  we  have  no  means 
of  learning.  It  appears,  however,  that  some  portions  of  the  un- 
covered surface,  as  over  central  Illinois,  had  time  to  develop  a 
considerable  amount  of  vegetation  and  form  a  soiL 

Then  followed  a  return  of  cold,  and  the  glacier  again  ad- 
vanced. It  does  not  appear  that  the  second  advance  was  equal 
to  the  first.  On  the  final  retreat  the  great  terminal  moraine 
was  left,  which  has  been  traced  so  continuously  across  the  coun- 
try, and  mapped  in  Fig.  356.  The  return  of  another  geolog- 
ical springtime  gave  birth  to  renewed  floods,  which  continued 
the  work  begun  at  the  time  of  the  previous  thaw.  These  new 
floods  swept  over  the  old  moraine,  and  probably  scattered  and 
levelled  to  a  large  extent  the  accumulation  of  materials.  This 
may  explain  the  less  conspicuous   character  of  this  morainoi 
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though  formed  through  the  action  of  the  severest  oold  and  the 
most  extended  glacier.  The  glacial  flood  sought,  of  course,  the 
valleys  of  the  great  streams  for  its  main  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  thus  bore  far  southward  large  quantities  of  driftwood,  and 
even  ice  rafts  with  loads  of  sand  and  bowlders.  But  the  flood 
swept  also  over  the  general  surface  of  the  land;  and  thus  the 
states  not  reached  by  the  action  of  the  ice  were  reached  and 
benefited  by  the  action  of  the  flood  which  sprang  from  the  ice. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  aggregate  action  of  the  Glacial 
and  Champlain  epochs  was  directly  ameliorative,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  preparation  for  the  needs  of  the  new  fauna  and  flora 
which  were  destined  to  appear.  As  a  general  principle,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  each  renewed  terrestrial  surface  in  the  whole 
history  of  life  has  been  exhausted  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
population  introduced  to  occupy  it.  The  present  terrestrial  sur- 
face is  visibly  deteriorating.  The  pre-glacial  surface  had  been 
wasted  and  scored  by  the  erosions  of  the  ^on  which  supplied  the 
demands  of  Pliocene  populations.  By  glacier  action  the  old  scars 
were  removed — the  gaping  gorges  were  filled;  the  rock  materials 
disintegrated  through  ages  were  stirred  to  the  bed  rook,  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  continuous  sheet ;  new  materials  originated  from 
glacial  wear;  and  when  the  floods  came,  a  beneficent  assortment 
left  the  finer  products  at  the  surface,  and  extended  the  reparative 
action  over  several  degrees  of  latitude  southward.  The  final 
result  was  a  land  surface  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  and  civilized  race  of  men. 

The  course  of  things  thus  in  progress  continued  until  the 
northward  subsidence  carried  the  land  far  below  its  pre-glaoial 
level,  and  even  below  its  present  level.  The  consequence  was  an 
encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  land.  The  records  of  beach 
action  still  remain  at  various  altitudes  above  present  sea  level, 
showing  the  greatest  Champlain  depression  northward.  It  thus 
appears  that  southern  New  England  sank  10  to  25  feet  below  its 
present  level;  Sancati  Head  on  Nantucket,  85  feet;  parts  of  the 
coast  region  of  Maine,  217  feet;  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain, 
350  to  400  feet;  the  region  of  Montreal,  nearly  500  feet;  that  of 
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the  Bay  of  Fundy,  350  to  400  feet;  the  Labrador  coast,  400  to 
^00  feet;  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  over  1,000  feet.  On  Ben- 
nett Island  De  Long  found  beach  deposits  at  the  height  of  100 
feet.  Marine  shells  were  found  1,000  feet  above  the  Arctic  level; 
bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  not  Pliocene  or  Miocene. 
Whether  this  subsidence  was  felt  by  the  interior  of  the  continent 
it  is  impossible  to  state.  The  Pliocene  of  the  Great  Plains  re- 
mains from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  above  sea  level;  and  the  fact  ren- 
ders questionable  any  higher  Quaternary  elevation  or  any  Cham- 
plain  subsidence. 

The  subsidence  of  the  land  caused  a  reversal  of  a  portion  of 
the  drainage  of  the  Northern  States.  While  the  North  was  ele- 
vated, Winnipeg  Lake,  then  greatly  increased  in  dimensions,  was 
drained  into  the  Missouri.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a 
large  stream  flowed  southward  through  the  present  valley  of  the 
Minnesota.  The  grreat  lakes  also  found  various  outlets  toward 
the  south.  With  subsidence  of  the  land  some  of  these  courses 
became  obstructed,  and  others  even  reversed. 

(4)  JSffpecta  of  Glacier  Pressure.  In  thus  delineating  the 
events  of  the  Quaternary  Age,  I  have  followed  the  accepted 
teaching.  But  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  suggest  some  conse- 
quences of  glacier  pressure  ot^er  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  continent,  which  may  necessitate  some  modifications  of 
accepted  views.  If,  as  is  now  commonly  held,  the  accumulation 
of  marine  sediments  may  suJBSce  to  depress  the  earth's  crust  under 
the  sea,  assuredly  the  accumulation  of  5,000  feet  of  ice  upon  the 
land,  over  half  the  area  of  a  continent,  would  cause  a  depres- 
sion of  the  terrestrial  crust  —  such  as  glaciated  Greenland,  for 
instance,  is  actually  undergoing.  Groll,  assuming  the  crust  to 
remain  rigid  under  such  a  pressure,  has  discussed  the  necessary 
shifting  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  and  consequent  flooding 
of  northern  regions.  But  the  same  flooding  would  ensue  without 
a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  if  the  crust  were  depressed. 
If  then  the  northern  subsidence  and  submergence  noted  were 
coincident  with  glaciation,  instead  of  subsequent,  the  phenomena 
resulting  would  be  precisely  such  as  we  observe.     The  glacier 
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would  not  persist  along  shores  buried  by  the  sea.  The  same  sea 
bottom  would  be  there  as  if  the  glacier  had  disappeared  from  all 
the  land.  So  the  submergence  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with 
glaciation  rather  than  subsequent. 

Again,  a  sub-glacial  depression  over  the  north  and  east  of  the 
continent  must  have  reacted  beneath  the  crust  in  other  regions  — 
and  especially  in  regions  bordered  by  the  depression,  and  most 
especially  if  bordered  on  the  east  as  well  as  the  north.  The  last 
was  the  situation  of  temperate  North  America  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Now  the  evidence  is  that  the  Plateau  and  Basin 
Provinces  have  suffered  from  powerful  vertical  actions.  That 
enormous  outflows  of  lava  have  occurred  is  another  striking  fact. 
These  occurrences  have  been  generally  synchronized  with  the 
close  of  the  Pliocene  Epoch;  but  here  are  grounds  for  assuming 
them  to  have  been  coincident  with  the  great  submergence  at  the 
east. 

(5)  The  Hecent  £lpocK  The  rise  of  the  land  from  its  deep 
submergence  to  its  present  general  altitude  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  Recent  Epoch.  As  the  land  did  not  return  to  its  former 
elevation,  a  wide  belt  along  the  Atlantic  shore  northward  remains 
submerged.  In  the  interior  the  descent  of  the  streams  is  less 
than  formerly.  Hence  their  rate  of  flow  is  less,  and  their  ancient 
channels  remain  partly  filled  with  Drift  deposits.  Most  of  the 
larger  streams  now  flow  many  feet  above  their  ancient  beds. 

When  the  present  level  of  the  land  was  assumed,  the  water 
of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  stood  many  feet  above  the 
present  level.  This  was  probably  due,  as  has  been  explained^  to 
an  obstruction  then  existing  at  the  escarpment  over  which,  near 
Lewiston,  the  drainage  of  these  lakes  had  to  pass.  During  this 
period  of  high  water  the  so  called  ^^  Erie  clays "  were  deposited 
which  we  now  see  along  the  borders  of  these  lakes.  The  simul- 
taneous high  floods  of  the  rivers,  which  left  their  terraces  at  vari- 
ous high  elevations,  were  due,  perhaps,  to  the  prolonged  melting 
of  the  ice,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  continuance,  at  moderated 
temperatures,  of  that  copious  precipitation  which  at  snowy  tem- 
peratures had  been  the  essential  condition  of  glacier  formation. 
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Thus  there  may  have  been  a  pluvial  epochy  beginning  during  the 
progress  of  the  Champlain  moderation  of  climate,  and  extending 
down  into  recent  times.  The  diminution  of  precipitation  which 
then  followed  appears  to  be  continuing  into  the  present. 

The  subsidence  of  the  floods  left  innumerable  small  lakes 
scattered  over  surfaces  having  but  little  slope.  The  peculiar 
kettle-like  configuration  of  parts  of  the  surface,  especially  along 
the  morainic  belts,  favored  the  retention  of  small  bodies  of  water. 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  drainage  outlets  have  been  worn  for  some 
of  these,  and  others  have  been  completely  filled  with  deposits  of 
marl  and  peat. 

In  the  present  epoch,  the  land  has  the  appearance  of  stability, 
except  as  occasionally  affected  by  momentary  earthquake  move- 
ments. In  truth,  however,  many  shores  are  undergoing  slow 
elevation  or  depression.  These  are  movements  which,  in  centu- 
ries, or  at  least  in  geological  periods,  may  amount  to  changes  of 
level  as  great  as  any  which  geological  research  has  brought  to 
light.  The  coast  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  is  represented  by 
Professor  Cook  as  subsiding  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  in  a  hundred 
years.  At  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  the  coast  is  rising  above  the 
"Baltic  level  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century;  and  north  of 
that,  the  rise  is  more  rapid.  Along  six  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  a  slow  subsidence  is  taking  place.  Numerous 
facts  of  this  kind  are  known. 

When  the  rivers  were  at  flood  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
man  was  there.  He  was  present,  apparently,  during  an  earlier, 
interglacial  epoch.  In  America,  he  found  a  home  during  the 
same  epoch,  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  and,  in  unglaciated  Cal- 
ifornia, he  left  his  bones  buried  in  the  gravels  which  underlie 
great  lava  sheets  poured  out  in  early  Quaternary,  or  late  Pliocene 
times.  That  man  existed  in  remote  preglacial  times  is  not  im- 
probable; but  he  was  represented  by  an  inferior  race,  and  lived  in 
some  congenial  climate.  The  men  who  pressed  upon  the  borders  of 
the  retreating  ice  were  hardy  adventurers,  who  had  already  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  arts  needed  to  secure  comforts  under 
trying  climatic  conditions. 
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But,  in  any  view  of  the  epoch  of  human  origin,  man  stands  as 
the  crowning  and  consummated  event  in  a  series  of  intelligible 
preparations  and  prombes  which  extend  back  through  vast  inter- 
vals of  time  to  Eozo6n  and  the  primeval  ocean. 

§  8.    TTlterior  History. 

We  need  not  remain  in  complete  ignorance  of  that  part  of 
the  world's  appointed  history  which  is  yet  future.  It  is  scarcely 
true  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  any  event  which  yet  lacks  real- 
ization. But,  if  it  were  true,  there  are  impending  events  so 
nearly  certain  that,  like  to-morrow's  sunrise,  their  failure  can  be 
determined  by  nothing  less  than  a  suspension  of  the  order  of 
nature  as  known  to  us;  and  knowledge,  within  the  limitations  of 
the  recognized  order  of  nature,  cannot  be  pronounced  destitute 
of  value. 

Certain  activities,  like  the  return  ot  summer,  and  the  occurs 
rence  of  eclipses,  proceed  under  the  laws  of  matter  which,  to  our 
cognizance,  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  invariable.  Others 
proceed  in  accordance  with  methods^  or  law8y  made  known  to  us 
through  adequate  observation  and  inference;  and  these  furnish 
us  grounds  of  anticipation  scarcely  less  solid  than  the  others. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  if  the  earth  continues  its  orbital 
and  rotary  motions  without  great  change  in  the  inclination  of  its 
axis;  if  the  sun  retains  its  ejBSciency,  and  all  other  conditions 
determining  the  present  order  of  nature  remain  undisturbed,  the 
seasons  will  continue  to  recur;  evaporation  and  precipitation, 
freezing  and  thawing,  will  continue  for  a  thousand  or  a  million 
years  to  come,  as  they  have  continued  through  the  past.  If  the 
principle  of  gravitation  remains  undisturbed,  and  the  solvent  and 
mechanical  actions  of  moving  water  remain  as  now,  it  is  certain 
that  processes  of  aqueous  erosion  will  continue  to  wear  away  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust;  and  the  processes  of  sedimentation 
will  continue  to  fill  the  undrained  depressions  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Thus,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  Niagara  gorge  will  be  con- 
tinued; and,  if  we  use,  as  a  rule,  the  slopes  of  the  gorge  already 
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exoavatedy  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  distant  future,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge  will  pierce  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thus 
that  lake  will  be  g^radually  drained,  and  become  a  river.  We 
may  further  reason  that  since  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  stand 
at  nearly  the  same  level  as  Lake  Erie,  these  will  be  lowered  as 
much  as  the  latter;  and  because  their  depths  exceed  that  of 
Lake  Erie,  there  will  result  two  or  more  small  lakes,  connected 
by  a  river,  which  will  flow  along  the  drained  basin  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  down  the  steep,  unnavigable  slope,  continuing  through  the 
Niagara  gorge  to  Lake  Ontario. 

We  may  reason  similarly  about  the  general  wear  and  wastage 
of  the  land.  It  has  been  estimated,  from  observation,  that  the 
surface  of  North  America  is  lowered  by  denudation  about  one 
foot  in  four  thousand  years.  This  determination  immediately 
suggests  that  the  land  is  destined  to  undergo  final  wastage.  As 
the  detritus  finds  its  way  into  the  sea,  the  latter  is  slowly  filling 
up,  and  the  sea  bottom  will  continually  approach  the  level  of  the 
land.  Unless  the  supply  of  surface  water  fails,  the  sea  will 
eventually  overflow  the  land.  It  may  be  supposed  the  tenor  of 
past  history  argues  for  the  future  higher  elevation  of  the  land 
surfaces  and  deeper  depression  of  the  ocean's  bottom.  But  we 
shall  see  that  this  anticipation  is  rendered  nugatory  by  another 
one. 

If  the  earth  has  been  cooling  from  a  highly  heated  condition, 
and  still  radiates  more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sun,  we 
have  ground  for  affirming,  first,  that  the  time  will  come,  if  it  has 
not  arrived,  when  the  thermal  energy  contained  within  will  be 
too  feeble  for  the  continued  uplifting  of  continents  and  deepen- 
ing of  ocean  basins;  and  thus  the  results  of  denudation  will 
accumulate  indefinitely. 

If  the  earth  still  retains  residual  heat,  from  the  era  of  primi- 
tive incandescence,  then  the  cooled  crust  will  continue  to  thicken, 
as  this  heat  escapes  into  space.  With  the  deepening  of  the  cooled 
zone,  additional  water  will  be  received  in  the  pores  of  the  earth. 
Calculations  based  on  the  absorbent  capacity  of  average  rocks 
show  that  the  entire  ocean  is  destined  to  be  absorbed  by  the  crust 
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of  the  earth.  It  appears,  even,  that  the  capacity  of  the  pores 
will  be  sujBScient  to  receive  the  atmosphere  also.  The  earth  will 
hang  in  space  without  water  or  air.  When  the  atmospheric  en- 
velope no  longer  exists,  the  sun's  heat  will  no  longer  be  blanketed 
in.  The  solar  rays  will  be  returned  as  rapidly  as  received,  and 
the  terrestrial  surface  will  sink  toward  the  temperature  of  exter- 
nal space. 

The  action  of  the  moon  on  the  lunar  tidal  protuberance  ia 
destroying  the  earth's  rotary  motion  (page  299).  A  period  may, 
therefore,  be  anticipated  when  the  earth  will  turn  constantly  the 
same  side  toward  the  moon.  If  then  the  moon  continues  to  re- 
volve in  the  same  period,  each  side  of  the  earth  will  be  exposed 
constantly  two  weeks  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  to  be 
turned  during  the  next  two  weeks  into  the  shadow,  and  exposed 
to  the  intense  cold  of  planetary  space. 

But  the  liioon  will  gradually  recede  from  the  earth,  and  will 
suffer  a  diminution  of  its  tide-producing  power,  and  of  its  power 
to  impress  the  earth's  rotation.  If  then  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun  remains  about  the  same,  the  sun's  action  on  the  solar 
tide  will  tend  to  reduce  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  to  synchro- 
nism with  its  annual  motion.  One  side  of  the  earth  will  then  be 
turned  continually  toward  the  sun,  and  the  opposite  side  contin- 
ually away  from  it.  This  train  of  contingencies  might  even  be 
traced  further;  but  that  is  here  unnecessary. 

The  tendency  of  the  diffusion  of  heat  to  a  state  of  equilibrium 
threatens  not  alone  the  final  refrigeration  of  the  earth.  The  sun 
is  inevitably  approaching  a  state  of  final  extinction.  His  light  and 
heat  will  eventually  become  sensibly  less;  and  in  the  distant  seons 
of  eternity  the  sun  will  become  a  dark,  cold  world. 

Such  eventualities  might  be  traced  still  further.  .  But  it  is 
not  appropriate  here  to  pursue  reflections  which  verge  so  nearly 
on  the  domain  of  speculation.  The  purpose  has  been  simply  to 
illustrate  the  legitimacy  and  safety  of  reasoning  from  known 
principles  to  conclusions  which  lie  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
future  eternity;  and  to  show  that  the  future  conceals  eventuali- 
ties which  must  terminate  the  period  of  human  existence  on  the 
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earth.  It  is  useful,  also,  to  be  reminded  how  small  a  speck  of 
existence  we  are,  and  how  brief  an  instant  of  duration  is  covered 
by  a  human  lifetime,  or  the  lifetime  of  a  race.  And  assuredly, 
in  the  presence  of  such  conceptions  as  those,  we  may  feel  a 
swelling  admiration  of  that  spiritual  capacity  in  man  which 
enables  him  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  events  of  periods  past 
and  to  come  which  stretch  out  into  the  realm  of  eternity.  It  is  a 
belief  ingrained  in  the  texture  of  the  human  soul,  that  a  being 
whose  thought  thus  rises  superior  to  all  time  and  space  and 
change  is  destined,  however  brief  his  corporeal  sojourn,  to  out- 
live in  consciousness  all  the  mutations  compassed  by  the  horizon 
of  his  thought. 
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Note. — An  asterisk  (*)  affixed  to  the  number  of  a  page  indicates  an  illus- 
tration on  that  page,  of  the  species  or  subject  mentioned.  A  dagger  (f) 
indicates  a  definition  or  explanation  of  a  term;  but  it  is  used  only  where 
more  than  one  reference  exists. 


Abyss  of  Atlantic,  86. 

Acadian,  coal  field,  406;  formation, 
862,  369,  878. 

Acanthodes,  888. 

Accessory  minerals,  61. 

Accidents  of  stratification,  256,  257. 

Acervularia,  214;  Davidsoni^  214, 
216*. 

Acidic,  feldspars,  27*,  58,  54 ;  rocks, 
71. 

Acids,  how  formed,  19,  20. 

Aclinal  mountains,  168. 

Acrogens,  418, 

Actinolite,  81. 

Adams,  Fort,  85. 

Adductor  muscle,  231. 

Adirondack  Mountains,  160. 

JEon,  270. 

iEonic,  map,  371*,  883*,  899*,  423*, 
489*,  440*,  477*;  sections,  480*. 

^tna,  eniption  of,  in  1865,  140  seq,; 
map  of,  141*. 

Affinity,  chemical,  19;  elective,  20; 
weakened  by  heat,  21. 

Agassiz  Lake,  452,  485. 

Agate,  24. 

Age,  evidences  of,  265. 

Age  in  classification,  270. 

Air  breathers,  420. 

Alabama,  iron,  184;  rocks,  884;  sec- 
tion through,  430*,  fossils,  402, 
434 ;  coal,  416 ;  cretaceous,  429. 

Alabaster,  65,  66. 

Alaska,  diamonds,  24t;  glacier,  281. 

Albany  capitol  granite,  58. 

Albertite.  68t,  69,  195,  198. 

Albert  mine,  398. 

Albite,  27. 


Allegheny  Mountains,  93.  See  < 'Ap- 
palachian." 

AUodon,  347. 

Allotheria,  847. 

Alluvia],  81t,  88. 

Alps,  structure  of,  171,  172*. 

Aluminous  rocks,  60;  matter,  197. 

AlveoUtes,  222,  228,  225 ;  Goldfussi, 
222*,  228*. 

Alveolus  of  belemnite,  488. 

Amazons  River,  280. 

Amber,  68. 

Amblypoda,  351. 

Amenia  iron,  87. 

Amethyst,  24. 

Ammonites,  827;  serpentinus,  880*. 

Ammonoidea,  828,  829,  428,  488. 

Amoeba,  319*. 

Amphibians,  oosition  of,  104;  com- 
Drehensive,  316 ;  separated  by  gaps, 
317. 

Amphibole,  81. 

Amphibolic  rocks,  52,  249. 

Amphibolite,  52. 

Amphigenite,  72. 

Amphilestes,  846. 

Amphitheriura,  846*. 

Amplexus,  204, 207;  Shumardi,  204*; 
Yandelli,  207*. 

Amygdaloid,  156. 

Amygdule,  264. 

Analysis  of  minerals,  17. 

Anchippodus,  849. 

Anchitherium,  356. 

Andalusian  earthquakes,  456. 

Andalusite,  52. 

Andesite,  72. 

Animals  classified,  806-814. 
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Ann  Arbor,  Drift  at,  5*. 
Annularia,  418*. 
Anodonta  angustata,  227*. 
Anoinodontia,  341. 
Anorthite,  28. 
Anterior  of  shell,  228. 
Anthozoa,  822. 
Anthracite,  67,  69,  407,  482. 
Anticipation  of  discovery,  318. 
Anticlinal,    161t;    mountains,    167; 

axis,  261. 
Antiseptum,  210f. 
Antitide,  297. 
Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  70. 
Apatite,  367. 
Apatosaurus  Ajax,  339. 
Apertural  gap,  211. 
Aphanite,  52,  56,  57. 
Appalachian  coal  field,  406,  423. 
Appalachians,  faults  and  erosion,  98, 

94,   473*;    chain,   160,  467,   469; 

section   across,  170*;    folds,  292, 

870,  471;  strata  in,  875,  890,  398; 

glaciated,  482. 
Aral  Sea,  189. 
Archffian,  361. 
Archffiopterjx  macroura,  842*,  843, 

845. 
Arched  Rock,  893. 
Ardiche,  volcanoes  of,  149*;  table 

mountains  of,  153*. 
Area  of  Brachiopod,  231. 
Argentlte,  184. 
Argillaceous,  46,  60,  249. 
Argillite,  61. 

Arizona,  184;  lava  sheets,  154. 
Arkansas,  66;  stones,  49;  coal  meas- 
ures, 406. 
Armature,  232f  seq, ;  wanting  in  some 

genera,  238. 
Arm   of   Crinoid,   824*t,   825*;    of 

Cephalopod,  326. 
Arm  supports,  232. 
Arnot  coal  mines,  414*. 
Artiodactyla,  351. 
Asbestos,  31. 
Ashes,  volcanic,  72,  286. 
Asphalt,  68,  69,  194,  198. 
Association  of  minerals,  55. 
Assortment  of  sediments,  283,  268, 

398. 
Asterophyllitos,  418*. 
Athyris  spiriferoides,  235*. 


Atlantosaurus  immanis,  338. 
Atmosphere,  agency  of,  284. 
Atoms,  size  of,  18;  kinds  of,  19. 
Attitudes  of  strata,  260. 
Atrypa,  234,  241;  reticularis,  234* 

235*. 
Augite,  32*  290. 
Augitic  eruptive  rocks,  72. 
Austria,  193. 
Autun,  194. 
Axis,  structural,  260. 
Azoic  System,  362. 
Azygos  plates,  325. 


Bad  Lands,  443*. 

Baker  oil  region,  199,  200. 

Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  93*. 

Ball,  R.  S.,  on  primitive  tides,  800. 

Baptanodon  discus,  836*. 

Baraboo  quartzite,  868. 

Bar,  279;  of  Mississippi.  85,  279. 

Barrande,  J.,  on  colonies,  304;  pri- 
mordial, 370. 

Basal  plates,  325. 

Basalt,  72. 

Basaltic,  columns,  155*;  lava,  149; 
structure,  264. 

Basic,  feldspars,  58f,  54;  rocks,  71. 

Basin,  Province,  435,  436,  438,  473; 
lakes,  452 ;  ranges,  485. 

Basins  of  hot  spring  133*. 

Basse tt.  D.  A.,  on  Crinoids,  402. 

Bathmodon,  348,  349. 

Bathyopsis,  351,  358. 

Beak  of  shell,  226. 

Bedded  vein,  181. 

Bed  Rock,  2. 

Belemnite,  428,  433. 

Beluga  Vermontana,  457. 

Bennett,  I,  485. 

Benzole,  69,  194. 

Bex  189. 

Big  Horn  Mountains,  874»  481. 

Biotite,  30;  associates  of,  55. 

Birds,  position  of,  104,  316 ;  compre- 
hensive, 317;  toothed,  348*,  344*. 

Bitterns,  188. 

Bituminous,  sandstone,  46;  sub- 
stances, 194;  rocks,  250. 

Bivalves,  82,  286. 

Bivah^lar  symmetry,  228. 

Black  Hills,  374. 
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Black  Shale,  891. 

Blake,  W.  P.,  on  sand  action,  284. 

Blossburg  coal  mines,  415*. 

Blow{)ipe  analysis,  17. 

Bog,  iron,  llf,  37,  70;  manganese, 

ft; 

Bonneville  Lake,  452,  457. 

Bore  of  Hoogley,  288. 

Boissons  glacier,  281*. 

Bothriolepis,  883 ;  Canadensis,  884*. 

Botryoidal  limonite,  37. 

Bove,  val  del,  143. 

Bowlders,  defined,  4*;  particularly 
described,  12  seq.;  on  coasts,  15; 
of  copper,  15;  derived  from  north, 
15;  not  homogeneous,  16;  result- 
ing from  weathering,  95*,  96*. 

Bracniopods,  how  to  study,  226; 
structures  of,  classified,  240;  table 
for  determination  of,  240. 

Bramatherium,  354. 

Brasenice  purpurea,  475. 

Brazilian  pebbles,  24. 

Breadth  oi  outcrop,  260. 

Breaks  in  succession  of  life,  817;  of 
rocks,  377. 

Breasts,  in  mining,  414f. 

Breckenridge  coal,  194,  400. 

Bridge  of  travertin,  132. 

British  formations,  275. 

Brittleness,  251. 

Brixham  cavern,  460. 

Brontotherinm  ingens,  358*. 

Brown  coal,  68;  spar,  86. 

Bruin  Lake,  85. 

Buenaventure  conglomerate^  406. 

Buffalo,  201. 

Bahl,  194. 

Building  stones,  48. 

Bunsen  on  geysers,  184. 

Burlington  Stage,  395,  897,  400. 

Butte  county,  151. 

Gienozoic  Great  System,  441;  JEon, 

476. 
CaBsars,  palace  of,  64. 
Calamanans,  418*. 
Calaveras  county,  151. 
Calcareous  rocks,  61,  249. 
Calciferous  Stage,  869,  375. 
Calcite,  84*f ,  35,  61,  808. 
California,  lava  beds,  154;  geology, 

883,  898,  406,  467;  province,  435. 


Calumet  and  Hecla,  367. 
Calymene  Blumenbachii,  323. 
Calyx,  of  coral,  203+ ;  crinoid,  824*+, 

325* 
Cambrian,  life,  815,  817,  823,   879; 

System,  869,  877*. 
Camel,  357. 

Cameo  mountains,  161f . 
Campbell,  J.  L.,  on  Appalachians, 

169.  170*. 
Canadian  formations,  275,  870;  mar- 
bles, 865 ;  Group,  269,  374,  375. 
Canals  of  EozoOn,  320. 
Canary  Islands,  145. 
Cafions  of  Colorado,  89,  91,  165*. 
Cape  Cod,  448. 
Carbon,  source  of,  422. 
Carbonaceous  rocks,  67,  249. 
Carboniferous,  limestone,  197,   895, 

396,  397;  life,  315. 
Cardinal  process,  231. 
CarinsB  or  carinations,  218. 
CarinataB,  816. 
Carinthia,  70. 
Carlisle  cave,  457. 
Carrara  marble,  62. 
Carson  Lake,  453. 
Cascade  Range,  441,  478;  volcanoes 

of,  147;  coal  in,  482. 
Caspian  Sea,  189. 
Cast  of  fossil,  66f ,  304. 
Castle  Rock,  877*. 
Castle  Rock  Range,  167. 
Castoroides  Ohioensis,  459*. 
Cast,  up  and  down,  in  mining,  414. 
Cataclysmic  theory,  456. 
Catania,  148. 
Catskill,   Mts.,   161*;    Group,  191, 

389,  390,  398. 
Cauda-galli  Grit,  890. 
Caverns,  277,  454;   quadrupeds  in, 

457,460. 
Cavicomia,  854. 
Cell  of  coral,  208t,  219. 
Cement  in  rocks,  47. 
Central  gap,  21  If. 
Centre  county,  Pa.,  98. 
Centronella,   238,    241;   Julia,  288, 

288*. 
Cephalaspis  Lyelli,  888*. 
Cephalic  shield,  828. 
Ceratites,  827,  328,  829. 
Ceratodus,  838. 
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Cestracionts,  882*,  402,  484 
Chalcedony,  24. 
Chalcopynte,  184. 

Chalk,  6^;  efferveaoence,  20;  precip- 
itated, 21 ;  red,  37;  French,  59. 
Challenger,  826. 
Chalybe&te  water,  12. 
Chambered  shells,  826t,  889. 
Chamberlin,  T.    C,    865,    874;    on 

Drift,  447, 451,  448. 
Chambers,  826. 
Champlain  formation,  441, 452 ;  Lake, 

457;  epoch,  488. 
Charmoz,  Mt.,  166*. 
Chazy  Stage,  869,  875. 
Cheeks  of  trilobite,  324. 
Cheirolepis,  383. 
Chelysoma  Macloviannm,  834*. 
Chemical    affinity,    19f;     study   of 

rocks,  258. 
Chemistry,  rudimentary   principles, 

18  aeq, 
Chemung  Group,  192,  194,  389,  891. 
Chert,  25. 

Chester,  salt  at,  188. 
Chester  SUge,  395. 
Chicago,  198,  382, 885. 
Chico  Group,  431,  482. 
Chief  septum,  210. 
Chilhowee  Sandstones,  874. 
Chimaene,  431. 
Chlorides,  19. 
Chlorite.  31,  52. 
Chonetes,  402. 
Chromic  iron,  431. 
Cincinnati,  81,  382,  445,  446;  Stage, 

369,    470;    sub-Group,    197,  876, 

378 
Cincinnati  swell,  378,  879*. 
Circumdenudation,  263. 
Cladopora,  223,  225;    Roemeri,  228, 

224*;  laqueata,  224*. 
Classification,    of    formations,    269, 

274,   275 ;  of  fossils,  303,  305-314. 
Claypole,  E.  W.,  mountain  folds,  171, 

Cleavage,  35f . 

Clermont,  France,  travertin,  182*. 

Cleveland,  gas  at,  201. 

Cliff  Limestone,  891,  392*. 

Climates,  geological,  106,  295;  ex- 
tra-terrestrial causes,  297;  relation 
of,  to  Drift,  446. 


Clinodactyla,  351. 

Clinton  Stage,  881. 

Clisiophyllum,  204;  Oneidainse,  204. 

Clouaed  marble,  62. 

Clouds,  first  f orm^,  464. 

aymenia,  827;  family,  830. 

Coal,  67;  brown,  68;  origin  of,  421. 

Coal  conglomerate,  oil  in,  196. 

Coal  Measures,  described,  402  seq., 
471 ;  standard  section  of,  408 ;  iron 
in,  183;  brine  in,  192;  disturb* 
ances  in,  410,  411. 

Coal  Period,  470,  471;  Fields,  406. 

Coal  plants,  416;  tar,  67,  194. 

Coal,  Cretaceous,  482,  488. 

Coast  Ranges,  435,  448,  474. 

Cobble  stones,  4. 

Cocoosteus  decipiens,  883*. 

Coeluria,  348. 

Coenostroma,  821;  monticulifemm, 
822. 

Coke,  67. 

Cold  short,  70. 

Colloid,  251. 

Colonies  of  fossils,  804. 

Colorado,  94,  98,  397,  406,  426,  428, 
478;  coal  in,  432. 

Colorado  Range,  163,  434,  468;  pla- 
teau, 165. 

Colorado  River,  434,  441,  476;  ero- 
sion, 89,  91*  455. 

Columbia  River,  148, 154. 

Column,  geological,  107*,  274. 

Columnar  basut,  155*,  156*. 

Comb  in  veins,  180. 

Commissure,  287. 

Como,  427. 

Compactness,  252t. 

Composition,  of  minerals,  Table  of, 
40;  rocks.  Table  of,  75. 

Comprehensive  types,  316f,  818. 

Comstock  Lode,  184,  185. 

Concentric  structure,  47. 

Concretionary  structure,  258, 

Concretions  of  iron,  47;  sandstone, 
48*. 

Cond^larthra,  850. 

Cone  in  cone,  257*+. 

Cones,  volcanic,  140,  147*;  hoUowed 
out,  147*;  near  Mono  Lake,  148; 
in  central  France,  149. 

Coney  Island,  99. 

Conformability,  lOOf,  263. 
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Conglomerate,    25;    qnartzose,    45; 

CalrboDiferous,  106,  405,  406;  Ke- 

weenian,    866;     Cretaceous,    439, 

440. 
Conifers,  475. 
Connecticut,  iron   in,   184;    rocks, 

424,  425,  473. 
Connecticut  River,  81,  455. 
Conspectus  of  extinct  life,  359*. 
Constitutive  ingredients,  38f . 
Contact  vein,  181. 
Continent,    growth   of,    371*,   882, 

383*   899*,  423*  441,  475;  physi- 
ognomy of  interior,  484. 
Contorted  folds,  262t. 
Contraction  of  earth,  174,  175;  and 

earthquakes,  292. 
Cook,  G.  H.,  on  subsidence,  487. 
Cooling,  earth,  158,  174;  effects  of, 

291,  489;  sun,  296. 
Cope,  J2.  D.,  on  reptiles,  337;  mam- 
mals,  848;    Port  Kennedy  cave, 

457. 
Copper-bearing  formation,  362. 
Copper,  bowlders,  15;  pyrites,  184. 
Copper,  occurrence  of,  184,  867, 481. 
Corals,  Cup,  203,  387;  Silurian,  387; 

Devonian,  394. 
Cordaites,  418. 
Cordilleran  Land,  364,  872,  378,  882, 

888,  884,  467,  468. 
Cordilleran    region,    400,  486,  448, 

476;  geological  history  of,  487. 
Cordilleras,  &6. 
Comiferous  Limestone,  197, 890, 391, 

892,  451. 
Corrasion,  264. 
Coryphodon  hamatus,  848*. 
Costie,  204t. 

Cotta,  von,  on  veins,  181. 
Cottonwood  River,  165. 
Counca  Bluff,  445. 
Country  rock,  69,  180. 
Crater  of  Vesuvius,  188. 
Crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1756,  146*;  of 

Tjeendoenfi^,  146*. 
CrawfordsviUe  crinoids,  401. 
Cretaceous,  System,  424,  429,  439, 

440,  441,  474;  ^on,  close  of,  474. 
Crinoids,  324*    380,  887,    476;    at 

Crawfordsville,  4(^. 
CroU,  J.,  on  glaciation,  485. 
Crumpling,  263. 


Crust,  lllf,  246;  fire-formed,  287; 
incipient,  464. 

Crustaceans,  402. 

Cryptocrystalline,  54,  251. 

Crystalline  form  of  ouartz,  24*;  feld- 
spar, 26*,  27*;  calcite,  35*;  mag- 
netite, 38*. 

Crystalline  rocks,  45,  70,  250f . 

Crystallization,  22,  56. 

Ctenacanthus,  333. 

Ctenacodon  serratus,  347*. 

Cuba.  198. 

Cumberland,  Table  Land,  161,  407; 
River,  196. 

Cup  corals,  202  seq,;  how  studied, 
208;  cup  of,  208;    table  of,  217; 

.  Lower  Carboniferous,  401. 

Cup  of  crinoid,  824. 

Currents,  oceanic,  279,  293. 

Cyathophyllum,  204*  208*;  oomi- 
cula,  204*. 

Cycads,  420,  475. 

Cycle  of  sedimentation,  268f,  284, 
409. 

Cynodraco,  841*. 

Cyrtina,  231,  241;  Hamiltonensis, 
231*. 

Cyrtoceras,  829;  Eugenium,  330*. 

Cyrtoceratidae,  828. 

Cystiphyllum,  218,  214,  217;  Amer- 
icanum,  214*,  215*. 

Dakota,  185,  430,  445,  448. 

Dalles  of  Wisconsin  River,  89*,  377. 

Danan,  145. 

Dartmoor,  194. 

Darwin,  C,  on  sediments,  288. 

Daubree  on  metamorphism,  290. 

Davenport,  445. 

Davis  cut  off,  85. 

Dawn  animal,  318. 

Dawson,  O.  M.,  great  bowlders,  18. 

Dawson,  Sir  W.,  coal  plants,  418*, 

419*;  Laramie  plants,  475. 
Dead  rock,  416. 
Deformative  tide,  298. 
Delta,  of  rivers,  279;  of  Mississippi, 

84. 
Deltidium,  281*. 
Denudation,  96t,  101,  268;  rate  of, 

278;  finality  of,  489. 
Des  Chutes  River,  154. 
Des  Moines,  445. 
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Determination  of  minerals,  42-4 ;  of 

rocks,  Table  for,  76-80. 
Detritus  in  ocean,  298. 
Devonian,   life,  815,  822;   System, 

389. 
Diabase,  54;  eruptive,  71. 
Diallage,  32,  866. 
Diamond,  69. 

Diamond  Peak  Quartzite,  897. 
Diaphragms,  207. 
Diastema,  858. 
Didonius,  475. 
Dicynodon  lacertipes,  841*. 
Dicynodontia,  841*. 
Dikes,  165*    156*,  427;  as  bearing 


on  age,  266. 
)pnc 
Dinichthys  Herzeri,  ^1*  832. 


Dimophodon  macronyx,  842*. 


Dinoceras,  851 ;  mirabUe,  851*  852*. 

Dinocerata,  851. 

Dinosauria,  888. 

Dinotherium,  853*. 

Diorite,  53,  54 ;  eruptive,  71 ;  quartz, 

72 
Dip,'  100,  260;   rule  of,  114*    117, 

120,  121. 
DiDhyphyllum,  215,  218;  Arehiaci, 

Diplacanthus,  888. 

Diplocynodon  victor,  847*. 

Dirt  b^Ls,  448. 

Dislocation,  168.    See  "Faults.** 

Dissepiments,  208. 

Dissipation  of  heat»  296,  490. 

Dissociation,  21. 

Distribution  wide  in  early  times,  106. 

Divaricator  muscle,  281*. 

Docodon,  847. 

Dog-tooth  spar,  85*. 

Dolerite,  72,  184. 

Dolomite,  86,  61. 

Dolomitic  limestone,  68,  249. 

Dorsal  valve,  227. 

Drainage  of  lakes,  452. 

Drift  2+,   8*,   5*;   formation,  441; 

described,  444  seq,;  northern  and 

southern,  445-6,  and  climate,  446; 

at   Ann    Arbor,   6;    fossils,  894; 

limestone  masses  in,  451. 
Drift  in  mining,  413. 
Drift  structures,  256. 
Dromatherium  sylvestre,  845,  846*. 
Drummond's  Island,  885. 


Dryolestes,  847. 

Dunes,  285. 

Durability,  252. 

Dust,  cosmic,  286. 

Dutton,  C.  E.,  90,  91;  on  Hawaii, 
148;  on  San  Mateo  Mountains, 
154;  lateral  pressure,  292. 

Dyas,  408. 

Dynamical  geology,  246f,  276  seq. 

Eagle,  Wis.,  moraine,  450,  451*. 
Earthquakes,    292;  and    volcanoes, 

148. 
Earthy,  250. 

Eastern  interior  Coal  Field,  406. 
East  Bock,  155. 
Ebb  and  flow  structure,  256. 
Echo  cliffs,  164*. 
Economic,  Geology,  246;  products  of 

Eozoic,  865. 
Edestosaurus  dispar,  838*. 
Effervescence,  17;  of  chalk,  20. 
Egyptian   marble,    62;    asphaltum, 

198. 
Elasraobranchs,  881,  882. 
Elasmosaurus  platyurus,  887*. 
Elba,  geology  of,  157*. 
El  Dorado  county,  151. 
Elements,  18,  19. 
Elephas     Americanus,    447,    458*; 

primigenius,  457,461*;  Africanus; 

458* ;  Indicus,  458*. 
Elk  Mountains,  425. 
Elongation  of  Mountains,  298. 
Emery,  38. 

Emmons,  E.,  on  mammals  845*. 
Enstatite,  366. 
Eobasileus,  851,  862*. 
Eocene,  442. 
Eohippus,  854. 
Eosaurus  Acadianus,  856. 
Eozoic,    Oreat    System,    861,    465; 

;Rnn  465. 
EozoGn,  817,  818*  aeq.,  880,  466. 
Epidote,  88, 52. 
Epihippus,  256. 
Epitheca,  204. 
Epoch,  270. 
Equidae,  855. 
Equine  types,  855. 
Equiseta,  418. 
Equivalents,    stratigraphioal,    271; 

table  of,  278,  274. 
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Equus,  854,  357. 

Ene  clays,  452,  486. 

Erie  Lake,  449. 

Erosion  of  mountains,  160. 

Erosions,  87  M£.,  263,  264;  rate  of, 
95;  some  effects  of,  109,  488; 
Cambrian,  876;  Silurian,  386;  De- 
vonian, 892;  Lower  Carboniferous, 
401. 

Erupted  conditions,  264. 

Erupted  materials,  origin  of,  289. 

Eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  188 ;  ^tna, 
140,  148;  Erakatoa,  145;  ancient, 
150  fieq,;  Triassic,  427. 

Eruptive  rocks,  70;  mountains,  168. 

Eureka  district,  410. 

European  formations,  275. 

Eustnenopteron,  883. 

Eutaw  Group,  429. 

Evanston  coal,  432. 

Exogyra  costata,  438. 

Expansion  of  organic  types,  359. 

Explosions  from  volcanoes,  148. 

Extinctions  of  organic  types,  814. 

Eyes,  compound,  828. 

Faces  of  quartz,  24;  feldspar,  215. 

Fall  Brook  coal  mines,  414. 

Falls,  Trenton,  Glen's,  Minnehaha, 
High,  877;  Ohio,  894. 

False  coal  measures,  898,  406. 

Fan  structure,  171. 

Faults,  163,  164*,  165;  in  Colorado 
plateau,  175,  487;  in  Appalachi- 
ans, 407;  Illinois,  410;  resulting 
from  flexure,  261*,  295;  and  repe- 
tition of  strata,  266. 

Faunas,  why  changing,  108. 

Favistella,  380. 

Favosites,  219,  222;  favosus,  219*, 
220*;  Alpenensis  (Hamiltonensis) 
219*,  220,  221* ;  tuberosus,  219*; 
nitella,  219*  221*;  clausus,  219*; 
Canadensis,  222*. 

Favositidae,  224,  887. 

Favre  on  mountain  folds,  174. 

Feather- form  septa,  210. 

Feldspar  studied,  25 ;  angles  of,  26*; 
common,  27;  acidic  and  basic,  27; 
species  of,  27;  discrimination  of, 

Feldspathic,  eruptive  rocks,  7; 
rocks,  249. 


Felsite,  57. 

Felsitic  rocks,  56  &eq, 

Fentress,  N.  C.,  70. 

Ferns  in  coal  measures,  416*;  in 
Mesozoic,  475. 

Ferns,  living  tree,  417. 

Ferriferous  Limestone,  408. 

Ferruginous,  water,  12;  sandstone^ 
46;  rocks,  249. 

Findlay  gas  wells,  201. 

Fingal^s  cave,  154,  264. 

Fire-clay,  60. 

Fire-formed  crust,  287;  disappear- 
ance of,  287,  288*. 

Firehole  River,  135,  186. 

Firemist,  iEon,  468. 

Fisher,  0.,  on  lateral  pressure,  292. 

Fishes,  881.  470. 

Fishes,  comprehensive,  816;  separ- 


ated b^  gaps,  817. 
'issure  in  Bi 


Fissure  in^rachiopods,  281*. 

Flaming  Gorge  Group,  424,  427. 

Flexure,  262. 

Flint,  24;  in  chalk,  64. 

Floating  ice,  280. 

Floe-till  447. 

Floods,  Champlain,  484,  480. 

Floors  in  cup  corals,  207. 

Florida,  448,  459. 

Fluidal  texture,  251. 

Fluviatile,  81. 

Fold  in  Brachiopods,  228. 

Folds,  in  Appalachians,  171 ;  moun- 
tain malang,  172*,  178*,  262*; 
how  caused,  175*. 

Fontaine,  W.  M.,  on  Jura-Trias, 
345,425. 

Foot  of  mollusc,  226. 

Foraminifera,  86,  822. 

Formation,  255f . 

Forraational  Geology,  246,  860. 

Fort  Adams,  85. 

Fossa  or  f ossette,  208. 

Fossils,  99,  102,  256t,  808;  condi- 
tions of,  803;  classification  of, 
805-814;  what  they  teach,  102; 
distinguishing  strata,  103;  indi- 
cating fi«e,  26i3. 

Foster  and  Whitney,  862. 

Fovea,  208. 

Fragmental  rocks,  45,  46,  250t,  268, 
269. 

Franklinite,  69,  188. 
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Fraas  on  mammoth,  461. 
Freestones,  48. 
Freiberg,  180. 
Fremont  gas  wells,  201. 
Friability.  262. 
Friable,  45. 

Frumento,  Monte,  141. 
Furoarole,  140. 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  280. 
Funnel  of  Cephalopod,  326. 
Fusion  beneath  crust,  288*. 


Gabbro,  58,  866.    See  "  Norite. " 

Gkilastes,  847. 

Galena,  184;  cave,  457;  Limestone, 

876. 
Game,  lithological,  65  note. 
Ganges,  278. 
Gangue,  180. 
Gangways,  414 
Ganoids,  881f ,  402,  476. 
Gaps  in  Corals,  211;  in  organic  suc- 
cession, 817. 
Gkips,  stratigraphical,  271. 
Gkimet,  88. 

Gas,  inflammable,  68,  69,  201. 
Gas  rock.    See  Table,  408. 
Gasteropods,  444. 
Gay  Head,  15,  90. 
G^nticlinal,  296. 
Gemmation,  220. 
Genesee  Riyer,  88  ;  Shale,  194,  195, 

889,891. 
Geognosy,  265. 

Geompnical  range  of  fossils,  804. 
(geological  column,  107*. 
Geology,  If,  245f  ;  subdivisions  of, 

245,246. 
Georgia,  881,  416,  448,  478. 
G^rgian  Bay,  882. 
G^rgia  oil  region,  199. 
Geosyndinal,  205,  470. 
Geotechtonic  results,  302. 
Geysers  of  National  Park,  184  seq,; 

action  of  explained,  134. 
Giant  Geyser,  185. 
Giant's  Causeway,  154,  264. 
Gilbert,  G.  K.,  on  Henry  Mountains, 

157;  sand  action,  284;  Quaternary 

lakes,  452. 
Gilsum  bowlder,  18*. 
Glabella,  828. 


Glacial  formation,  441;  epoch,  479; 

pressure,  485. 
Glaciers,  280;  continental,  481 ;  pres- 
sure of,  485. 
Glance,  silver,  184. 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  197. 
Glass,  how  made,  49. 
Glauconite,  431. 
Globigerina,  86. 
Gloucester  bowlders,  4*. 
Glyptodon,  459. 
Glyptolepis,  838. 
Gneiss,  50,  51;  syenitic,  52;  species 

of,  54;  protogine,  59;  chloritic,  60. 
Gold,  185,  431 ;  associates  of,  185. 
Goniatites,  827*,  402. 
Gk)rge  of  Niagara,  89;  Colorado,  90, 

437;  Hudson,  455*. 
Gorges,  454. 

Grahamite,  68t,  69,  195,  198. 
Grand  Cation,  487. 
Grand  Detour,  411. 
Grand  Gulf,  85. 
Grand  Haven  dunes,  285. 
Grand  Rapids,  65. 
Grand  Wash  fault,  164*. 
Granite,  504,  51,  52;    Scotch,   68; 

Quincy,  53;  eruptive,  71,  291. 
Granular  texture,  45,  260f . 
Granulite,  61;  gneiss,  61;  eruptive, 

71. 
Graphite,  67,  69,  867,  470. 
Gravel,  4+. 

Graylock  Mountain,  166*. 
Great  Basin,  435. 
Great  Britain,  formations,  275. 
Great  Northern  Land,  868,  872t,  467, 

468  469 
Great' PUins,  872,  400,  429,  484, 488, 

440,  443,  468,  478,  483. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  458. 
Great  System,  278. 
Greenland,  282,  482,  485;  ioebetg^ 

283. 
Green  River,  162. 
Green  sand,  481. 
Greisen,  50. 
Grindstones,  49. 
Gritstones,  396. 
Group,  270. 
Growth,  lines  of,  281. 
GryphaeA  mutabilis,  488. 
Gum  beds,  198. 
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Oymnospenns,  418. 

Gypsum,  86*,  65,  6^,  192,  386,  897, 

Gyroceras  undulatum,  880*. 

HabitabUity  of  North  Pole,  296. 

Hadrosaurus  Foulki,  889*. 

Hiematite,  86,  69,  183;  stalaotitic, 
87;  micaceous,  87;  ochery,  87;  jas- 
pery,  69;  aigillaceous,  70;  oOlitic, 
70;  sedimentary  in  origin,  188. 

Haleakala,  145. 

Hall,  James,  on  spires,  285. 

Hftlleflinta,  57. 

Hamilton  Group,  194,  195,  889,  891. 

Hard  heads,  18. 

Hardness,  standards  of,  42;  of  rocks, 
251. 

Hard  water,  12. 

Hawaii,  described,  148;  map,  144*; 
profile,  144*. 

Hawkins,  B.  W.,  840. 

Heat,  dynamic  agency  of,  286;  evo- 
lution of,  292,  298;  total  dissipa- 
tion of,  296. 

Helderberg,  Mountains,  881,  886; 
Group,  £36. 

Heliophyllum,  218;  Halli,  218*,  214* 

Henry  Mountains,  157*,  168,  487. 

Herculaneum,  138. 

Hesperomis  reealis,  843*,  344*. 

Heterocercal,  882*. 

Hezacoralla,  218,  401,  See  ''Tabu- 
lata.*' 

Hexagonal  prism,  24. 

Hinge  of  mussel,  226;  of  Brachio- 
p^,  228,  229*,  280»,  236*,  287*; 
mechanism,  281*. 

Historical  G^lqgy,  246. 

Hitchcock 
18*. 


iieelQgy, 
,  G.  H., 


Gilsum  bowlder. 


Hitchcock,  E.,  on  veins,  179*. 

Hipparion,  856. 

Hippopotamus,  158. 

Hippotherium,  856. 

History  of  earth  a  cooling  history, 

159. 
Hoffman,  Mt.,  95. 
Hohnes,  Mt.,  158*. 
Homacanthus,  388. 
Homewood  Sandstone,  408. 
Homologies,  208. 
Hood,  Mt.,  147. 


Hooply,  280. 

Horizon,  geological,  271. 

Horizontal  range  of  fossils,  304. 

Hornblende,  81*;  associates,  55. 

Hornblendic  rocks,  52,  249. 

Homblendic  eruptiye  rocks,  71. 

Hornets'  Nest,  876. 

Horse,  158,  459. 

Horton  Series,  898. 

Hot  springs  on  Gardiner's  River, 
138*. 

Hual&lai,  Mauna,  148. 

Hudson  River  Slate,  197;  formation, 
876;  vallev,  455*,  481. 

Human  implements  in  caverns,  462. 

Humboldt,  Mountains,  160;  Lake, 
458. 

Huron  Group,  192,  889,  891. 

Huronian  lire,  815;  times,  466;  Sys- 
tem, 862,  878,  877. 

Huron  River,  6. 

Huron  Shale  (Newberry),  822. 

Hybodonts,  832. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  65. 

Hydrocarbons,  194. 

Hydromica,  80;  compounds,  51. 

Hydrous  magnesian  rocks,  58. 

Hylonomus,  835. 

Hyperclinal  mountains,  168. 

Hypersthene,  88,  866. 

Hyposyenite,  52. 

Hyracoidea,  350,  851. 

Hyraootherium, 

ce,  action  of,  280. 

ceber^,  288. 

celand  spar,  35. 

'chthyomis  dispar,  848*. 

chthyosauria,  886. 

chthyosaurus  communis,  886*. 

daho,  184,  185,  397. 

deal  section  of  earth's  crust,  115. 

^diostroma,  321.  i 

guanodon,    840  ;    Bemissarten sis, 

339*. 

niinois,  lead,  184;  rocks,  385,  886, 
391,  896,  898,  422,  445;  coal,  409, 
410,  412*;  fossils,  879,  402;  faults, 
410,  411;  dirt  beds,  448,  483. 
Impression  of  a  fossil,  305. 
Improvement  in  organic  types,  105. 
Inclinations  of  strata,  how  caused. 
101. 
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Indiana,  fossils,  879,  401 ;  rocks,  384, 

885,  390, 408;  petroleum,  392;  coal, 

409 ;  Drift,  449. 
Inductive  method,  1. 
Injected  matter,  ^1. 
"In  place  "defined,  99. 
Interglacial  epoch,  488. 
Internal  heat,  292. 
Interradial  plates,  325. 
Intersections  of  veins  and  age,  267. 
Intrusive  condition;  265. 
Invertebrates,   marine,   position  of, 

103;  reign  of,  469. 
Iowa,  lead  in,  184;  fonnations,  874, 

391 ;     Carboniferous     Limestone, 

397*. 
Iron,   bog   ore,  11;    haematite,   86; 

limonite,   87;    magnetite,   37;    in 

Eozoic,  865. 
Iron  ore  rock,  69;  sedimentary  in 

origin,  188. 
Iron  regions,  188,  384. 
Ironstone,  47, 183. 
Ischia,  earthquake,  456. 
Isinglass,  30. 
Isogeothermal  planes,  288. 

Jasper,  25. 

Joegins,  coal  at,  417. 

John  Day  River,  44S. 

Jointed  structure,  258*,  259. 

Jurassic,  Age,  close  of,  473;  Mam- 
mals, 316;  System,  424,  425,  427, 
438,440. 

Jura-Trias,  424. 

Kaibab  plateau,  164*^ ;  structure,  437. 

Karnes,  447,  450. 

Kanab  plateau  and  cafion,  164*. 

Kanawha  salines,  409. 

Kansas,  430,  438,  473. 

Kaolin,  28,  60. 

Kaolinic  rocks,  249. 

K&rgg&s  well,  201. 

Kea,  Mauna,  143. 

Kearsarge,  Mt.,  166*,  366,  368*. 

Kentuc^,   192,  194,   196,  370,  394, 

396,  403,  407,  409,  416. 
Keokuk  Stage,  395,  402. 
Kerosene,  194. 
Keweenaw  Point,  374;  bowlders,  15; 

lava  outflows  near,  156. 


Keweenian  System,  862, 868, 866, 867, 

374,  466. 
Key  West,  186,  442. 
Kidney  iron,  47,  70,  392. 
King,  C,  on  mountain  folds,  171; 

on  ICss,  285 ;  interior  geology,  400; 

Quaternary  lakes,  452. 
Kirkdale,  cavern,  460. 
Knobs,  896,  401. 
Koipato  Group,  424,  425. 
Krakatoa,  eruption  of,  145,  456. 

Labradorite,  27,  866. 

Laccolite,  157»,  158*,  168,  487. 

Lackawanna  basin,  407. 

Lacustrine  deposits,  445,  452f. 

Laelaps  aquilun^uis,  348. 

Laggmg  tide,  299. 

Lahontan  Lake,  ^2,  457. 

Lakes,  Quaternary,  452. 

Lamellibranchs,  226*;  how  differ 
from  Brachiopods,  226;  Jurassic, 
428;  Cretaceous,  433,  476;  Terti- 
ary, 444. 

Lamina,  4t,  99,  252*t. 

Lamination,  oblique,  256. 

Land,  growth  of,  106. 

Land's  End,  58. 

Laosaurus  aitus,  839. 

Laramie,  Hills,  168;  Group,  481, 
432;  coal,  433;  Range,  434;  plants, 
475. 

Lassen's  Peak,  150. 

Lateral  gemmation,  221;  pressure, 
171. 

Lateral  pressure,  171;  illustrated, 
172* ;  effects  of,  291,  294. 

Ijateral  septa,  210. 

Lauren tian.  Mountains,  160;  life, 
315,  317,  318;  System,  362,  367. 
373;  times,  465,  466;  land.  See 
"  Great  Northern." 

Lava,  Vesuvian,  71,  72,  188;  iEt- 
nean,  141*;  Hawaiian,  144*;  an- 
cient, 150,  154;  tables  of,  151*, 
152*,  158*;  sheets  of,  154,  485; 
scoriaceous,  156*;  laccolitic,  157*; 
origin  of,  289,  485. 

Layer,  255t. 

Lead,  184. 

Leadville,  184. 

Leconte,  J.,  on  western  lavas,  154. 

Leda  clays,  457. 
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Lehigh  basin,  407. 

Lenticular  vein,  181. 

Lepidodendrids,  416. 

Lepidodendron,  419*,  420. 

Lepidoganoids,  831. 

LepidoDte,  80. 

Lepidosteus,  384;  embryo,  885*;  Hu- 

ronensis,  384*;  oculatus,  884*. 
Lesley,  J.  P.,  94;  on  Coal  Measures, 

405,406. 
Lesquereux,  I.,  on  Cretaceous  plants, 

475. 
Lestosaurus  micremus,  888*. 
Lewis,  H.  C,  on  terminal  moraine, 

448. 
Life,  progress  of,  94,  808,  469,  475. 
Ligniiites,  257. 
Lignite,  68. 
Lima  gas  wells,  201. 
Limaria,  223,  225 ;  crassa,  228*. 
Limestone,  62 ;  for  building,  66 ;  hy- 
draulic, 65. 
Liraonite,  87,  70,  184. 
Linpla,  880. 
Links    missing,    817;    connecting, 

345*. 
Lipari  Islands,  140. 
Lithological  Geology,  246,  248,  seq, 
Lithostrotion,  215,  216*    217,  401; 

Canadense,  216*. 
Little  Traverse  Bay,  894. 
Liverpool,  salt  near,  188. 
Loa,  Mauna,  143. 
Lobes  of  septum,  830*. 
Lode,  180. 
Lodestone,  28. 
Logan,  Sir  W.  E.,  862,  866. 
Long  Branch,  98. 
Long  Island,  442,  481. 
Longitudinality   in   foldis,  wanting, 

174;  present,  175. 
Loop  of  Brachiopods,  287*,  238* 
Los  Angeles,  198,  200. 
LOss,  of  China,  285;  of  America, 

285,445. 
Louisiana,  193. 
Loup  River,  Beds,  478,  479. 
Lower  Carboniferous  System,  895. 
Lower  Freeport  Coal,  408. 
Lower  Helderberg  Group,  881. 
Lower  Kittanning  Coal,  408. 
Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,    374, 

375. 


Lower  Mercer  Limestone,  408. 
Loxolophodon,  852. 
Lunar  tides.    See  "Tides." 
Lustre  of  minerals,  17;  quartz,  23; 

feldspar,  25. 
Lycosaurus,  841*. 
Lynn,  58. 


Macfarlane,  J.,  415. 

Machaeracanthus,  832. 

Mackinac,  I.,  393,  451. 

Madeline  Plains,  453. 

Magnesian,  rocks,  58 ;  limestones,  62, 
874. 

Magnetite,  87,  188. 

Magnetic  corpuscles,  286*. 

Magnetic  study  of  rocks,  254. 

Mahonov  Basin,  407. 

Maine,  382,  886. 

Mallet,  R.,  on  internal  heat,  292. 

Mammals,  position  of,  105,  316 ;  un- 
der table  mountains,  158 ;  separated 
by  gaps,  817:  descriptions  of,  345 
aeg.;  Mesozoic,  345, 476 ;  Tertiary, 
USaeq. 

Mammoth,  457,  458,  460,  461*. 

Mammoth,  Hot  Springs,  133*;  Cave, 
277*,  401;  Coal  Bed,  409. 

Man,  position  of,  105,  316;  advent, 
462,  487;  place  in  nature,  491. 

Mandibles  of  Cephalopods,  326. 

Manganese  bog  ore,  12. 

Manitoulin,  1.,  197,  376,  384. 

Map,  nature  of,  118,  114,  372;  ex- 
plained, 116  seg,;  of  United  States, 
118-119*,  360;  interpretation  of, 
117  seg.;  to  be  read  beneath  the 
surface,  120;  exercises  on,  120- 
122;  of  North  America,  861. 

Marble,  34,  62,  63,  367,  368. 

Marble  Ca&on,  164. 

Marblehead,  58. 

Marcellus  Shale,  195;  Stage,  390. 

Mar^rodite,  30. 

Manposa,  428. 

Marl,  lit,  64. 

Marsh,  0.  C,  on  reptiles,  885,  886, 
428;  toothed  birds,  348;  AUothe- 
ria,  347;  Puerco,  443;  Christmas 
Lake,  453. 

Marshall,  sandstone,  191f,  192,  390; 
Group,  895,  396,  400. 
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Mursnpials,  evolving,  347;  Tertiarv, 

848. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  15,  442,  444. 
Massachusetts,  886. 
Massive  structure,  16,  252. 
Mastodon,  457,  458*;    under  table 

mountains,  153. 
Mather,  on  Oatskill  Mts.,  161*. 
Maui,  island^  145. 
Medicine  Bow  Range,  434,  468. 
Medina  Stage,  881,  384. 
Megalonyx,  459. 
Megalosaurus,  343. 
Megaphytum,  417*. 
Mec:atherium,  459,  460*. 
Melaphyr,  866. 
Memphis,  445. 

Meniscoessus  conquistus,  348. 
Menophyllum,  212*. 
Merapi,  volcano,  147*. 
Mer  de  Olace.  terminal  moraine,  282. 
Meriden  Mountains,  155. 
Meridional,     predispositions,     175 ; 

trends,  801. 
Meridionality  in  folds,  293;   when 

wanting,  173. 
Merychius,  856. 
Mesas,  168. 
Mesohippus,  356. 
Mesonyx  ossifragus,  350*^. 
Mesozoic  life,  816. 475;  reptiles,  835; 

mammals,  845, 848;  Great  System, 

424;  JEon,  478. 
Metamorphism,  99,   121,  259t;    re- 

fional,  265;  explanation  of,  290, 
91. 

Metasomatic  change,  2651,  291. 

Mexico,  Oulf  of,  £» ;  tin  in,  185. 

Mica,  29 ;  schist,  50. 

Micaceous  rocks,  50  ^^.,249. 

Michigan,  iron  in,  188,  892;  copper, 
184;  silver.  184;  salt,  190,  191*, 
385,  886,  897,  400;  mineral  wells, 
192;  formations,  274,  867, 870. 385, 
391,893,  396,469;  fossils,  894;  in- 
land salt  sea,  400;  coal  field,  406; 
Drift  449  461. 

Michigan  Salt  Group,  191,  192,  397. 

Microcline,  28. 

Microcrvstalline,  54,  56,  251. 

Microfelsitio,  251. 

Microlestes  antiquus,  345,  346. 

Microscopic  stuay  of  rocks,  258. 


Migrations  of  animals,  804. 

Millstone  Grit,  405. 

Mineral,  16,  247. 

Minerals,  how  differing,  17;  chemi- 
cal compounds,  32;  some  elemen- 
tary, 22;  crystalline  forms,  22; 
reviewed,  39  seq, ;  composition  of, 
40-41;  determination  of,  42-44. 

Mineral,  water  at  Clermont,  182; 
wells  in  Michigan,  192. 

Mining  for  coal,  418. 

Minnesota.  195,  376. 

Miocene,  441. 

Miohippus,  856. 

Missing  links,  317. 

Missionary  Ridge,  161. 

Mississippi  valley,  83;  river,  88,  84*; 
erosions,  89,  90*;  sediment,  277, 
278. 

Missouri,  69,  98;  lead  in,  184;  rocks, 
396. 

Modena  oil  region,  199. 

Molten  state  of  earth,  287. 

Monoclinal  mountains  161,  165, 167. 

Mono  Lake,  volcanic  cones  near, 
148*. 

Montana,  185,  397,  406. 

Mont  Blanc,  281*,  286. 

Montreal  River,  366. 

Monument  Park,  98,  94*. 

Moon  in  terrestrial  history,  298,  299. 

Moon's  distance  increasing.  300. 

Moraines,  281,  282,  447;  terminal, 
448,  449*,  450. 

Mormon  temple  syenite,  58. 

Morosaurus  grandis,  389. 

Morris  Run  coal  mines,  414 

Mortar,  how  made,  49. 

Mosasaurs,  434. 

Mosasaurus  princeps,  338. 

Moulds,  66;  of  fossils,  303. 

Mountain,  making,  293;  Limestone, 
396;  phenomena,  160,  293;  slides, 
92. 

Mountains,  Laurentian,  etc.,  160; 
two  classes,  160;  of  relief,  161; 
synclinal,  165 ;  types  of,  167 ;  high- 
est, 172. 

Mouths  of  cells,  220. 

Muck,  82. 

Mud.  cracks,  257;  flow,  257;  with 
volcanic  eruption,  188. 

Mural  System,  208. 
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Murchison,  Sir  R.,  881. 
Murraysville  gaSj  201. 
Muscovite,  80^;  associates  of,  65. 
Mussels,  82. 
Mylodon,  469. 
Myrmecobius  fasciatus,  846*. 

Nahant,  68,  99. 

Nanosaurus,  889. 

Naphtha,  69, 194. 

Natchez,  28!i. 

Nautiloidea,  828,  829. 

Nautilus,  326,  827*,  828,  402,  444. 

Navajo  Mt.,  437. 

Nebraska,  488. 

Needles  in  mountains,  166*,  167*. 

Neocene,  441. 

Nesquehoning  Coal  Basin,  412*. 

Nevada,  184,  874,  876,  406;  Coal 
Measures,  410 ;  Jurassic,  428 ;  Ter- 
tiary, 448;  Quaternary,  458;  fos- 
sils, 879. 

Nevada  Land,  883,  400,  468,  472. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  on  sand  action,  284. 

New  Brunswick,  184,  192, 886, 898. 

New  Buffalo  dunes,  285. 

New  Hampshire,  886. 

New  Jersey,  iron  in,  183,  184,  429, 
442,  448,  472 ;  subsiding,  487. 

New  Mexico,  lava  sheets,  154;  tin, 
185;  Cretaceous,  480,  481;  coal, 
482;  Tertiary,  443*. 

New  York,  69,  875, 876, 884, 885, 892. 
469;  rock  salt  in,  886. 

New  Zealand  hot  springs,  184. 

Niagara,  erosion,  89,  £^,  488;  falls, 
89,  886,  887,  888*;  gorge,  888*; 
Group,  881;  Limestone,  197,  882, 
385,  891. 

Nitre  caves,  40. 

Norite,  63,  54,  866;  eruptive,  71. 

North  America,  geological  map  of, 
861. 

North  Carolina,  425. 

North,  the  source  of  bowlders,  15. 

North  pole,  habitability  of,  295. 

Norway,  iron  in,  188. 

Novaculite,  46,  61. 

Nova  Scotia,  48,  49,  192,  198,  886, 
398 ;  coal,  317. 

Novaya  Zemlia,  145. 

Obelisk  syenitic,  58. 


Oblateness  diminishing,  175,  299. 

Oblioue  lamination,  2^3. 

Obsidian,  72. 

Occlusor  muscle,  231*. 

Ocean,  action  of,  279. 

Ocean  pressure  and  folds,  175. 

Ochre,  37. 

Ocoee  formations,  874. 

Odontolcae,  845. 

Odontomithes,  345. 

Odontotormae,  845. 

Ohio,  iron  in, '183;  brine,  192;  oil, 
196;  eas,  201;  gypsum,  886;  coal, 
407,  416;  coal  section,  410;  forma- 
tions, 274,  370,  378,  384,  390,  891, 
392 

Oil  Creek,  195. 

Oil  sands.    See  table,  403  aeq. 

Oil  stone,  61. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  890. 

Oligocene,  442. 

Oligoclase,  27. 

Olympic  mountains,  478. 

Omaha,  445. 

Onchus  Clintoni,  331. 

Oneida  Conglomerate,  381,  884. 

Onondaga  salines,  190;  Salt  Group, 
881. 

Ontario,  195;  petroleum,  196*,  197; 
fossils,  202;  rocks,  884,  392,  400; 
Erie  clays,  452. 

Ontario,  Lake,  88. 

Onychodus  sigmoides,  882*. 

oolitic  limestone,  68. 

Ooze  in  Atlantic,  86. 

Opal,  303. 

Orange  county  mastodon,  467. 

Oregon  Quaternary  lakes,  453;  tuffs, 
478. 

Ores,  177  seq. 

Or^nic  and  inoi»inic,  247. 

Onskany  Group,  390. 

Omithipoda,  339. 

Omithopterus,  848. 

Omithotarsus  immanis,  840. 

Orohippus,  856. 

Orthis,  228,  241,  476;  biforata,  228* 
233,  880,  402;  subquadrata,  229*, 
282*  880. 

Orthoceras,  restored,  827* ;  siphunde 
of,  827*;  age  of,  828;  Garleyi, 
330*;  in  Cambrian,  380. 

Orthoclase,  26*,  27* ;  associates  of,  55. 
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Orthodinal  mountains,  167. 

Orton,  E.,  68;  on  Coal  Measures,  408. 

Osars,  447. 

Ostrea  larva,  428. 

Outcrop,  99,  100*  260. 

Outlier,  264. 

Overflow  and  age,  266. 

Overlying,  100. 

Overturned  fold,  262. 

Owen,  R.,  840. 

Oxides,  19f ;  acid-forming  and  basic, 

19. 
Oxygen,  some  properties  of,  19. 

Palaeaspis,  881. 

Palaeontology,  246t. 

Palaeophycus  arthrophycus,  886*. 

Palaeozoic  J^n,  468. 

Palisades,  155. 

Palmyra  Lake,  85. 

Palpebral  lobe.  824. 

Pantodonta,  851. 

Pantotberia,  847. 

Paradoxides  Harlani,  828*. 

Paraffine,  69. 

Paragenesis,  180. 

Paria  fold  and  plateau,  164*. 

Parian  marble,  62. 

Park  Range,  168,  484,  468;  constitu- 
tion of,  486;  section  across,  487*. 

Parks  in  Rocky  Mountains,  484. 

Parma  Conglomerate,  192,  406. 

Parma  oil  region,  199. 

Parophite,  868. 

Pay  gravel,  152. 

Pearl  spar,  86. 

Pearl  stone,  72. 

Peat,  68,  82,  421. 

Pebble,  4t. 

Pen  of  Belemnite,  488. 

Pennsylvania,  iron,  188,  184,  194, 
196;  oil,  195  seq.;  gas,  201;  coal, 
407,  416;  formations,  274,  891, 
898,  424;  fossils,  879;  Drift,  449. 

Pentacrinus,  428. 

Penokie  iron  range,  188*,  867. 

Pentelican  marble,  62. 

Peperino,  250. 

Perboewatan,  145. 

Perforation  in  beak,  285*. 

Period,  270. 

Peripheral  region  of  coral,  206. 

Perissodactyla,  851. 


Permian  Group,  402. 

Perrey  on  earthquakes,  298. 

Petite  Anse,  198. 

Petrifaction,  808. 

Petrography,  248. 

Petroleum,  68,  69;  geology  of,  194; 
laws  of  accumulation,  198;  con- 
spectus of,  199;  diagram,  200.* 

Petroliferous,  46,  250. 

Petrosilex,  57. 

Phanerocrystalline,  56,  251. 

Phaneropleuron,  888. 

Phascolotherium  Bucklandi,  846. 

Phenacodus,  849;  Wortmani,  850*.- 

Phlogopite,  80. 

Phonolite,  72. 

Phragmocone,  488. 

Phylfite,  61. 

Physical  geography,  802. 

Pictured  KQcks,  878,  877. 

Pilot  Butte,  487. 

Pilot  Knob,  867. 

Pinnate  septa,  210. 

Pipestone,  863. 

Piroroco  of  Amazons,  280. 

Pisolitic  limestone,  68. 

Pitchstone,  72. 

Pittsburgh,  68;  gas  production,  201; 
coal  b^,  409. 

Placers,  152. 

Placoderms,  831. 

Placoganoids,  881. 

Plagiaulax,  847. 

Plagioclase,  27* ;  discriminations,  28; 
as  rock-constituent,  866. 

Plagiostomes,  832. 

Plants  classified,  808;  Cretaoeoiis» 
434,475.    See  "  Coal  Plants." 

Plaster  of  Paris,  86. 

Plastic  zone,  294. 

Plateau  Province,  484*  441,  474; 
wastage  of,  92;  section  in,  164*; 
geology  of,  428,  486. 

Plates  of  crinoids,  825. 

Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus,  887*. 

Plications  of  shell,  281*;  of  strata, 
268. 

Pliocene,  441;  inaugurated,  478, 
479. 

Pliohippus,  856. 

Plumb^o,  67. 

Plun^,  angle  of,  260. 

Pluvial  epoch,  467. 
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Poeonip  Limestone,  876.  ^ 

Polished  faces,  259. 

Polishing  action  of  sand,  284. 

Polyp,  214. 

Polypary,  208. 

Pompeii,  188,  140.* 

Porcelain  materials,  60. 

Porcupine  Mountains,  869. 

Pores  m  Favosites,  221. 

Pores  of  rocks  and  water  absorption, 

490. 
Porousness,  262. 
Porphyritic,  251 ;  felsite,  58;  granite, 

Porphyry,  251 :  quartz,  68 ;  conp^lom- 
erate,  58 ;  Keweenian,  866 ;  intru- 
sions, 157;  silver  bearing,  184. 

Porphyry  bowlder,  14*. 

Porta^  Stage,  889. 

Port  Hudson,  85. 

Port  Kennedy  cave,  457, 

Posterior  of  shell,  228. 

Potomac,  River,  81 ;  marble,  425. 

Potash  Kettles,  65,  460. 

Potsdam  Group,  869;  sandstone,  878, 
877. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  on  mountains,  161; 
Uintas,  162;  Colorado  plateau, 
165 ;  Cambrian,  870. 

Prairie,  2t. 

Precipitations,  298;  in  primitive 
ocean,  464. 

Preparation  of  sections  of  fossils, 
205. 

Presedimentary  history,  468. 

Pressure,  lateral,  171,  172*,  291 ;  of 
glacier,  485. 

Primary  septa,  210*,  211*. 

Primordial  Group,  869. 

Priority,  laws  of,  272. 

Proboscidea,  851. 

Prochlorite,  81. 

Producta,  402. 

Profile,  geological,  125. 

Progress  in  life  history,  815. 

Protonne,  59. 

Protonippus,  856. 

Protorosaurus,  885. 

Protozoans,  position  of,  108. 

Protuberance  of  equator,  299f ,  464. 

Provinces,  484+,  geology  of,  486. 

Prussia,  198, 194. 

Pseudamygdules,  264. 


Pseudodeltidium,  281,  287*,  289. 
Pseudomorph,  290. 
Pseudomorphism,  290. 
Pseudopodia,  819,  820. 
Pterichthys,  882,888*;   Canadensis, 

888. 
Pteridophytes,  418. 
Pterodactylus,     842 ;      crassirostris, 

841*. 
Pteropods,  86. 
Pterosauria,  842. 
Puerco,  443. 
Pumice,  72. 
Punctations,  288. 
Pyrenees,  198. 
Pyrite,  88,  808. 
Pyritous  rocks,  249. 
Pyrophyllite,  80,  60. 
I^Tophyllite  slate,  60. 
I^rroxene,  82. 
Pyroxenic  rocks,  52,  249. 
Pythonomorpha,  887. 

Quaquaversal  dip.  261. 
Quartz,  studied,  23. 
Quartzite,  45 ;  homblendic,  52 ;  striat- 
ed, 288;    Baraboo,  868;  Prospect 
Mt.,  876;    Diamond    Park,   S97; 
Wahsatch,  440 ;  coal  measures,  409. 
Quartzose  rocks,  44  seq.,  249. 
Quebec  Stage,  869. 
jueen  Charlotte  Islands,  429. 
luicklime,  21. 
|uincy  granite,  68. 

Radial  plates,  826. 

Rain,  with  volcanic  eruptions,  188; 

prints,  287. 
Rains,  first,  464. 
Rakata  Mt,  146. 
Range  of  fossils,  804;  organic  types, 

859. 
Rangoon  oil  region,  199. 
Ranier,  Mt,  148. 
RatitaB,  816. 
Rays,  881. 
Reade,  J.  M.,  96. 
Recent  Epoch,  486. 
Recession  of  foils.  92. 
Red,  chalk,  87;  ochre  and  paint,  87. 
Red  sunsets,  145. 
Reef-building,  822.     , 
Re-fusing  of  crust,  465. 
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Beifcn  of  Fishes,  885. 
Relief,  moantains  of,  161. 
Rensselierite,  868. 

Reptiles,  position  of,  104,  816 ;  com- 
prehensive, 816;   descriptions  of, 

Resupinate,  241. 

Retardation  of  earth's  rotation,  299. 

Retici^ating  stems,  223. 

Rhamphorhynchus,  842. 

Rhinoceros,  158. 

Rhizocrinus,  326;   Lofotensis,  824*. 

Rhode  Island  Coal  Field,  406. 

Rhombohedron,  85. 

Rhyolite,  72. 

Richthofen  on  lOss,  285. 

Rim-rock,  152. 

Ripidolite,  31. 

Ripple  marks,  257. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  88. 

Rock  cities,  407. 

Rock  salt,  885,  886. 

Rocks,  247,  248;    classification  of, 

107,  108,  115;  f)hY8ical  conditions 

of,  248;   essential  and  accessory 

constituents,  248,  249. 
Rogers,  W.  B.,  on  Coal  Measures, 

402,408. 
Roesie,  N.  Y.,  70. 
Rotten  Limestone,  429. 
Ru^osa,  202  aeq.;  table  of,  217. 
Rumed  cities,  407. 
Russel,  I.,  on  Quaternary  lakes,  458. 
Russia,  195. 

Saocharoidal,  62. 

Sacramento  River,  485. 

Saddles  of  septum,  880. 

Saiford,  J.  IkL,  on  Unaka  Mountains, 

160,  874;  Tennessee  geology,  874. 
Saginaw  River  brines,  192. 
Sahlite,  82. 
Saliferous  rocks.  249. 
Salina  Group,  881,  885. 
Salisbury  iron,  87. 
Salt,  geology  of,  186  seq,;  impurities 

of,  188. 
Salt  Lake  City,  53. 
Salts,  how  formed,  20;  how  named, 

20. 
San  Bernardino,  95. 
Sand,  250. 
Sand  blast  action,  259,  284. 


Sand  dunes,  285. 

Sandstone,  250. 

Sandusky,  65. 

Sandy  Hook,  456,  473. 

San  Francisco,  Mt.,  487. 

San  Mateo  Mountains,  154. 

Santa  Barbara,  198. 

Saskatchewan,  438. 

Savoy,  92. 

Scaly  minerals,  29. 

Scars  on  shells,  804;  on  troe-fems, 
418. 

Scelidotherium,  459. 

Scenographic  results,  802. 

Scheererite,  69. 

Schist,  silicious,  46 ;  jaspery  and  h»m- 
atitic,  46;  mica,  50;  granulite,  51; 
hornblende,  52,  184;  aphaniUc, 
54;  sericite,  59;  protogine,  chlo- 
rite, talcose,  69;  chlorite,  84;  py- 
rophyllite,  argillaceous,  60;  hiema- 
tite,  magnetite,  jaspery,  69. 

Schistose,  16f . 

Schoharie  Grit,  890. 

Schuylkill  basin,  407 ;  section  across, 
412. 

Scotch  granite,  68. 

Scribner,  G.  H.,  on  north  pole,  296. 

Scrope  on  volcanoes,  148. 

ScruDgrass  Coal,  408. 

Seaboard  Land,  868,  872t,  899,  467, 
468,472. 

Seams,  252*,  256. 

Sea  over  the  land,  101. 

Seattle,  482. 

Secret  Cafion  Shale,  876. 

Section,  explained,  lllf,  112 ;  of 
earth's  crust,  115;  construction  of, 
from  map,  128  sea,;  Detroit  to 
Grand  Haven,  124*;  Ontario  to 
Pennsylvania,  126*;  Nashville  to 
Savannah,  128*;  through  Tennes- 
see, 98* ;  in  Appalachians,  94* ;  at 
Tuscan  Springs,  182* ;  through 
Table  Mountains,  151*,  152*;  m 
Elba,  157» ;  through  laccolite,  157* ; 
Catskill  Mountains,  161*;  through 
Uinta  Mountains,  162*;  central 
Utah,  168* ;  across  plateau  region, 
164*;  across  Appalachians,  170*; 
through  Alps,  172*;  through  Pe- 
nokie  range,  188*;  Onondaga  sa- 
lines, 190*;  Michigan  basins,  191*; 
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Ontario  oil  region,  196*;  along  Ot- 
tawa River,  366;  along  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, 877* ;  in  undulating  Coal 
Measures,  410*  ;  Ohio  Measures, 
410;  Great  North  to  Little  North 
Mountain,  411;  across  Schuylkill 
basin,  412* ;  through  Alabama, 
480*;  across  Park  Province,  487*; 
fBonic,  480. 

Sections,  of  fossils,  205;  Zaphrentis 
prolifica,  206* ;  Amplexus  Yandelli, 
207*;  Heliophyllum  Halli,  218* 
214*;  Cystipuyllum  Americanum, 
215* ;  Dipnyphyllum  Archiaci, 
216*;  Favosites  Xlpenensis,  221*; 
P.  nitella,  221*;  Alveolites  Gold- 
fussi,  228*;  Cladopora  Roemeri, 
228*. 

Sed^ick,  Adam,  881. 

Sedimentarjr  rocks,  70. 

Sedimentation,  80t  seq,;  cycles  of, 
268,  284. 

Seismic  phenomena,  292;  produced 
by  tidal  action,  298. 

Selachians,  402, 476. 

Selaginella,  419. 

Selenite,  86. 

Seneca  Lake,  88. 

Septa,  of  corals,  204,  206;  arrange- 
ment of,  210,  211*,  212*;  of  cham- 
bered shells,  826. 

Septal  system,  208. 

Serai  Conglomerate,  405. 

Sericite  schist,  59. 

Serpentine,  80, 184.  885. 

Servos,  92. 

Set,  of  gypsum,  86, 6^, 

Sevier  Lake,  458. 

Sewanee  coal,  406. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  418,  414*. 

Shale,  argillaceous,  60;  bituminous, 
195. 

Shaly,  252. 

Shamokin  basin,  407. 

Sharks,  881,  402. 

Shasta,  Mt.,  47,  485. 

Shawnee  fault,  410. 

Sheets  of  lava,  150. 

Shivwits  Plateau,  164*. 

Siam  hairy  elephant,  462. 

Siberian  elephant,  460,  461*. 

Sicily,  198. 

Siderite,  47,  70, 183. 


Sideritic  rocks,  249. 

Sierra  la  Sal,  487. 

Sierra  Nevada,  95,  485,  488,  473 ;  vol- 
canoes of,  147;  eruptions  from,  150; 
fault,  165. 

Sigillaria,  419*. 

Silica,  19,  25,  808. 

Silt  of  rivers,  277. 

Silurian,  life,  815,  817;  System,  881. 

SUver,  184. 

Sink  holes,  65, 184. 

Sinking  sea  bottom,  294. 

Sinter,  silicious,  188, 186*. 

Sinus  in  Brachiopods,  228. 

Siphuncle  of  Cephalopods,  826, 287*. 

Sivatherium,  854. 

Skeleton,  supplementary,  820. 

Slate  pencils,  60. 

Slaty,  98;  structure,  258*. 

Sleeping  Bear,  284. 

Slopes  in  mining,  416. 

Smith,  E.  A.,  on  green  sand,  482. 

Soapstone.  59. 

Socket  of  hinge,  281*  282.* 

Soil,  2f ;  on  prairies,  2. 

Solenhofen  schists,  848. 

Solfatara,  140. 

SolubiUty,  252. 

Somma,  146. 

Soudan,  145. 

South  Carolina,  425.  479,  481. 

Spalacotherium,  847. 

Spanish  white,  64. 

Spar,  850. 

Sparry  rocks,  47. 

Spathic  iron,  70. 

Species  migrating,  102. 

Sperenberg  boring,  198. 

Spines  of  sharks,  382*. 

Spires  in  Brachiopods,  282*. 

Spirifera,  227,  241,  402;  mucronata, 
227*.  229»,  281, 288* ;  striata,  282*. 

SpiriferidaB,  237. 

Spirigera,  228,  241;  splriferoides, 
228*,  285*.  286*,  241. 

Split  Bock.  111.,  411. 

Sponges,  822. 

Spores  in  coal,  416. 

Springs  and  wells,  7  seq,,  8*. 

Springs,  thermal,  131*;  at  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  132*;  Clermont, 
182*;  National  Park,  138*. 

Squalodonts,  434,  444. 
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Squeezing  together,  178. 

Stabiae,  188. 

Stage,  270. 

Sta^onolepis,  885. 

Stains,  how  caused,  49. 

Stalactite,  64. 

Stalactitic  haematite,   87;  limonite, 

87. 
Stalagmite,  64. 
St.  Andre,  92. 
Star  Peak  Group,  424,  425. 
Stassfurt,  198. 
Statuary  marble,  62. 
Steam  eruptions,  289. 
Steatite,  59,  868. 
Stephanite,  184. 
Sterepgnathus,  846. 
Sterling,  70. 
Stevenson,  J.  J.,  on  Virginia  salt, 

192;  coal,  432. 
Stigmaria,  420*;  ficoides,  420*. 
St.  Ignace  bowlder,  14*. 
St.  John  formation,  862. 
St.  Louis'  stage,  895,  400,  401. 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  64,  95. 
St.  Peter's  sandstones,  875. 
Stratification,  6,  16,  252t,  255. 
Stratigraphical   and   topographical, 

100. 
Stratum  and  Strata,  6,  97,  252f ,  255, 

how  disposed,  108  aeq,,  110*.    See 

"  Sedimentation." 
Streak,  81*,  87. 
Streptelasma,  210,  217,  880;  comicu- 

lum,  210.* 
Striation  by  glaciers,  288. 
Strike,  260. 

Stromatocerium  mgosum,  821. 
Stromatopora  tuberculata,  821;  stria- 

tella,  822. 
Stromatoporoids,  821,  822,  894. 
Strophomena,   280,    241,   880,  476; 

insquiradiata,  280*,  289*;  alter- 

nata,  289*. 
Structural  Geology,  246. 
Structure  of  crust  to  be  read  from 

map,  120,  128. 
Structure  of  rocks.  Table  of,  74. 
Stumps  in  coal.  417*. 
Stylacodon,  847. 
Stylodon,  847. 
Stylolites,  257. 
Styria,  70. 


Subcarboniferous,  395. 
Sublimation  in  veins,  291. 
Subsidence,  of  sea-bottom,  294;  dur- 
ing Coal  Measures,  412;   Cham- 
Slain,  484. 
terf  usion  of  crust,  284*. 
Subterranean  waters.  277. 
Subvitreous  lustre,  25. 
Succession  of  oreanic  types,  105,  814; 

of  vertebrate  ufe,  357. 
Succinite,  68. 
Sugar  Loaf.  893. 
Sumatra,  200. 
Sump,  414*. 
Sun,  extinction  of,  296. 
Sundanese  volcanoes,  145,  146. 
Supercrust,  465. 
Superior,  Lake,  69,  71;  geology  of, 

&6,  467. 
Superposition  and  age,  265,  266. 
Surface  materials,  1. 
Surprise  Valley,  458. 
Suture  of  Tril'obite,  824;  chambered 

shell,  327». 
Syene,  52. 

Syenite,  52;  eruptive,  71;  quartz,  71. 
Sylvestri  on  ^Etna,  142. 
Symmetry,  bivalvular,  227;  univalvu- 

lar.  228. 
Synchronistic  motions,  490. 
Synclinal   basins,    110;    mountains, 

165*.  166*,  168;  axis,  261. 
Synclinorium,  294. 
Synonyms,  272. 

Syracuse,  brines  at,  188, 189,  190*. 
Syringothyris,  286,  241,  402;  typus, 

286*,  287*. 
System,  270t. 


Table  mountains  in  California,  151*; 
in  Tuolumne  county,  152*;  in 
France,  158. 

Table  of,  chambered  shells,  329 ;  suc- 
cession of  life,  858;  composition 
of  minerals,  40-41;  determination 
of  minerals.  42-44;  standards  of 
hardness,  42;  rock-structure,  74; 
rock-composition,  75;  rock- deter- 
mination, 76-80;  Cup  Corals,  217; 
Tabulate  Corals,  224;  determina- 
tion of  Brachiopods,  240. 

Table  Rock,  887,  889*. 
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Tabnlffi  in  corals,  207;  in  Tabulate 
Corals,  220. 

Tabular  limestone  in  Drift,  451. 

Tabular  mountains,  168. 

Tabular  system  in  corals,  208. 

Tabulate  corals,  218  aeq,,  401. 

Tacconay  glacier,  281. 

Taeniodonta,  850. 

Tails,  vertebrated,  of  birds,  817. 

Talc,  80. 

Talcose  rocks,  249. 

Taxeopoda,  350. 

Taylor  Mountain,  154. 

Teeth  of  Brachiopods,  229,  282^ 

T6jon  Group,  482. 

Teleosts,  881t,  402,  444. 

Telerpeton,  885. 

Temescal,  95. 

Temperature  beneath  surface,  129. 

Tennessee,  65;  central  basin  of,  92*; 
valley  of  east,  92* ;  section  through, 
160,  161, 168;  iron  in,  184;  forma- 
tions. 870,  874,  878,  884,  896;  fos- 
sils, 879;  coal,  406,  416. 

Tentacles  of  molluscs,  826. 

Terebratula,  288;  Bomingeri,  287*; 
flavescens,  288*. 

Terebratulidas,  287,  488. 

Terms  used  in  rock  classification, 
108. 

Terrace  formation,  441,  454. 

Terraces,  river,  278,  454. 

Terrane  255. 

Tertiar7,life,'816;  System,  441;  sub- 
divisions of,  444. 

Teton  Mountains,  874. 

Tetrabranchs,  826. 

Tetracoralla,  202,  475.  See  ''Gup 
CJorals." 

Texas,  429, 480,  474. 

Texture,  251;  granular,  45;  aphan- 
itio,  56. 

Theriodonta,  840. 

Thermal  waters,  129  8eq, 

Thick-  and  thin-bedded,  16,  252. 

Thickened  strata  in  mountains,  298. 

Thickness,  calculation  of,  261. 

Three  Princes  vein,  180*. 

Thuringian  copper  slates,  184. 

Thylacotherium  Broderipii,  846* 

Tidal,  action,  297;  wave,  280. 

Tides,  high  primitive,  800. 

Till.  447. 


Tillodontia,  849,  850. 

Tillotherium  fodiens,  849*. 

Time  and  events,  categories  of,  269. 

Time,  geological,  long,  106;  classifi- 
cation of,  107,  108. 

Tinoceras,  851 ;  ingens,  852*. 

Tinodon,  847. 

Titanic  iron  ore,  69,  188. 

Toothed  structure,  257. 

Topographical  and  stratigraphical, 
100. 

Torbanite,  69. 

Toroweap  fault,  164*. 

Toughness,  251. 

Tourmaline,  82;  in  quartzite,  45;  in 
other  rocks,  52,  2^. 

Trachyte,  72. 

Tracks  on  sandstone,  425*. 

Travertin,  64;  at  Clermont,  182. 

Tremolite.  81. 

Tremors  of  earth,  298. 

Trend,  260. 

Trenton  Group,  197,  869;  limestone, 
875. 

Triassic,  System,  424, 472,  488 ;  chan- 
nel of  Hudson  River,  455. 

Triclinic  feldspars,  27. 

Triconodon,  347. 

Trilobites,  828,  389,  421. 

Trinidad,  198. 

Tritvlodon  longaevus,  846. 

Tuckerman's  ravine,  488. 

Tufa,  11*  64;  at  Clermont,  182* 

Tuffs,  volcanic,  478. 

Tulare  Lake,  485. 

Tuluole,  69. 

Tuolumne  county,  152. 

Tuscany,  198. 

Tuscan  Springs,  182*  160. 

Types  of  plants  and  animals,  805- 
814. 

Uinkaret  Mountains,  164*,  437. 
Uinto  Mountains,   162*,    165,   426, 

427,  428,  480,  481,  484,  440,  441. 
Uintatherium,  851,  358;  Leidyanum, 

351*;  mirabile,  361*. 
Ulterior  history,  488. 
Umbral  Series,  398,  399. 
Unaka  Mountains,  93,  160,  374. 
Unconformability,  100. 
Underlying,  100. 
Ungulata,  351. 


